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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Honourable James Malcolm, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Srr,—I have the honour to lay before you the accompanying memorandum on social and 
economic conditions in the Maritime: Provinces since Confederation, prepared in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and recommended to be printed by the Royal Commission on Maritime 
Claims (see Report of Commission, paragraph 39, page 44). The object of the memorandum 
is to assist in the consideration of Maritime problems by providing a general background and 
the more important economic records of the past sixty years. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RO. COATS: 


Dominion Statistician 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


Orrawa, June 1, 1927. 
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THE MARITIME PROVINCES SINCE 
CONFEDERATION 


CHAPTER I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Of Canada’s total area of 3,684,723 square miles, the Atlantic Maritime Provinces— Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—comprise 51,597 square miles, or 1-40 per cent. 


Geographically the Maritime Provinces form the larger part of the Acadian or Appalachian 
region of Canada; they possess several of the-minerals (notably coal) which have made the 
Eastern States in the same geological area pre-eminent among mining and industrial com- 
munities. 


The fisheries of the Maritime Provinces are too well known to require more than mention. 
The coasts of these provinces are the natural base for perhaps the most extensive and valuable 
fisheries in the world with the possible exception of those of the North Sea. 


Land Area.—There is an abundance of fertile land suitable for general farming in all three 
provinces: of the total land area of 32,744,550 acres, twenty million acres are estimated to be 
suitable for farm purposes. Particulars of the land area, estimated possible farm land, farm 
land occupied, forest areas, etc., and population by provinces, with comparative figures for all 
Canada, are shown in the following statement: 


Prince Nova New Maritime 
Item ; _ Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada* 
Island 


(000’s omitted) 


Pea UP HORERG ee. oe eas sees dees 1,398 13,484 17,863 32,745 1,401,316 
AAG JAN) se dd. someone: Gr. os NE 1, 258 8,092 10,718 20,068 358, 162 
Area occupied as farm land..... Pah was 1,216 4,724 4,270 10,210 140, 888 
Improved area in farms........ rere 767 992 1,368 e427 70,770 
Unimproved area‘in farms (chiefly bs 

land and natural pasture)............... 449 pre Pd 2,902 7,083 70,118 
Land unoccupied (chiefly forest) els GO 42 3,368 6,448 9,858 217,274 
VLSI CTS ae U 26 Sean Der ata ea 88 524 388 1,000 8,788 


(See Census of Agriculture, 1921, pp. xi and xiv.) 


*Nine provinces only. 
A brief description of the physical features of each of the provinces is appended: 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at the south of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the continent by Northumber- 
land strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 
2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles more than the state of Delaware and slightly more 
than half the area of the island of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red 
sandstone formation make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining 
a greater altitude than 311 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surrounding waters 
of the gulf, and yet free from the rigours of the Atlantic storms, combined with numerous rivers, 
sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great inducements to the pursuit of agriculture and 
of fishing. The province is noted for its predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster 
canneries, and its production of oats and potatoes. 
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Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 to 100 miles 
in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New Brunswick 
coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chignecto. It includes at its north end the island 
of Cape Breton, which is separated from the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area 
of the province is 21,428 square miles— a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined 
area of Belgium and Holland, with which it may well be compared as to climate, natural resources 
and accessibility. Cape Breton Island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering 
Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth 
of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles enclosing the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected 
with the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. 
The ridge of mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland 
divides it roughly into two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky and open to the 
sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
consists for the most part of arable and fertile plains and river valleys, and is noted for its farm- 
ing and fruit farming possibilities. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excel- 
lent harbours. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick may be com- 
pared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The conformation of the province 
is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, although not mountainous, is diversi- 
fied by the occurrence of numerous low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially 
a part of the mainland, the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 
berland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the south- 
west, provide the province with an extensive sea coast. Although larger in area than Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude, its most southern point being | 
a little south of 45° north latitude and its most northern a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia 
extends roughly from the 43rd to the 47th parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belong- 
ing to the province, the most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello and the West 
Isles. The soil of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, is generally fertile, 
but only a. small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Brunswick has been well called 
the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access to extensive lumbering 
areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE TREND OF MARITIME POPULATION, 1861-1921 


Introductory.—Generally speaking, the trend of population, especially in a “new”’ country, 
is regarded as an index of its prosperity or the reverse. There are, of course, exceptions. In 
economically backward countries, an increasing population may be the cause and the symptom 
of increasing poverty, and in other exceptional cases the mhabitants may be prosperous at a 
time when the population is stationary or even decreasing. Illustrations of the latter condition 
may be found in France and perhaps in Prince Edward Island during recent years. Even in 
such cases, however, the absence of growth of population is significant. It may indicate that, 
under existing conditions, the country concerned has attained its ‘‘optimum”’ density of popu- 
lation, and that the standard of living can only be maintained by restricting the rate of natural 
increase or by the emigration of the young as they reach maturity. In any case, the movement 
of the population is a fact of fundamental importance. The following study of population ten- 
dencies in the Maritime Provinces since Confederation may therefore be regarded as illustrating 
and reflecting the course of their economic development, which is later described in more specific 
detail. 

The increase or decrease of population depends upon two factors: (1) Natural increase, or 
the relation of births to deaths, and (2) the increase or decrease arising out of the relation of 
immigration to emigration. There are no comprehensive records under either of these headings 
back to Confederation, but the facts can be largely established from the results of the decennial 
census, and it is upon the latter that the present chapter is wholly based. The chapter begins 
by stating the main facts of population from 1861 to 1921. From these the immigration and 
emigration movements are deduced. The nature of these movements is then discussed. There 
follows a treatment of the results upon the character of the resident population of the Mari- 
time Provinces, and the manner in which this character has itself influenced later trends. 


The Growth of Population, 1861 to 1921.—The population growth of the Maritime Provinces 
in its general setting can be seen in the four summary tables presented herewith (Tables I-IV)*. 
The central fact upon the most cursory view is that in the fifty years since Confederation the 
Maritimes have increased in population much less rapidly in every decade than any other pro- 
vince of Canada. One province, Prince Edward Island, has actually been declining in popu- 
lation since 1891. 


This is not due to their failure to receive immigrants—for they have received a certain 
amount of immigration throughout the period. Nor is it due—at least in its initial stages—to 
failure of natural increase. It is due to the emigration of considerable numbers of native popu- 
lation as well as of immigrants whom they failed to retain. The demonstration of this 1s in the 
rest of this chapter. 


TABLE I.—Population of Canada and its Provinces and Territories, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Cr SAW) Ally. oo, Maltin «14s du gmc pasiyks onl 3,689,257] 4,324,810} 4,833,239] 5,371,315 7,206, 643] 8,788,483 
ACRE a eee oer neh als eee ~ - - 73,022\(1) 874,295] 588,454 
British Columbian: ay tide asad 6 ee 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 
Mia ro baited wept nhaansnen biapimaperee ewe wep a Oey 25, 228 62, 260 152, 506 255,211/(3) 461,394 610,118 
ING TATUNG WIG ome Eh acters Sa aA 285, 594 Sal en 321,263 B5le1Z0 351, 889 387, 876 
IN GVA SCOALA ER S.A pried cer ee eee 387, 800 440,572 450, 396 459, 574 492 , 338 523,837 
Gere WOOP acre ee LM om erent Per eam dee ane oho 6 SAE RE 1,620,851] 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947)/() 2, 527,292| 2,933, 662 
Bee island a eeste.: . sob okt ee aca 94,021 108, 891 169,078 103, 259 93 , 728 88,615 
Québeck. 2.4) aes Ge Se A aes 1,191,516] 1,359,027] 1,488,535] 1,648, 898) (3) 2,005,776] 2,361,199 
Sackatehewaneeens, .. out APL abe clade ie: - _ = 91,279 492 432 154,010 
WagON oN eee oe ck ake eee eds - - ~ Dhe2ig 8,512 AN57 
Narth west ‘Ferritories.\..io0) ed si. 48,000 56, 446 98,967|(2) 20,129) (8) 6, 507 7,988 
Matiadion, Nawal. «2... Dhabas. 8h: - _ - - = 485 


(1) As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 
(2) Represents population of area as after formation of Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
(3) As corrected by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


*From the Census of Canada, 1921, Vol. I, pp. 3-4. 
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TABLE II.—Per cent distribution of the population, 1871-1921. 


Provinces 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
AIT Ae PCa. et ae ccee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Albertaovei2es3 0.20. Rae ee - - ~ 1-36 5-19 6-70 
British, Columbis. \.\s ah oo ee ah ee ee ee 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 
NanitO bas ft eee eas 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
New Brunswick... G2o20: SI See 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-4] 
NOR SGOLIS desde cel. oo cee eee eet ae 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
ONEATIOM I eee ee een eee eee ees 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33°38 
Prince: Hdward sland. -.. 0... Fe5H 252 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
QDuebees Lawetas-acdiems tare seh ee 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
Sask One wa ler tis ae ie cen oes - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
AVR ECOM Coe ates ee eee ee ee ees - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
Northwest Lerritoriesee& Guha 1-20 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 


Table III.—Numerical Increase in Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories, 
1871-1921. 


Increase by Decades—i871 to 1921 


Popul. Popul. | Increase 
Provinces in a in - 1871 
1871 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 to 
to to to to to 1921 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
CRAIN ATA oes es Lee 3,689,257! 635,553} 508,429] 588,076] 1,835,328] 1,581,840] 8,788,483] 5,099, 226 
OTL St ee et coe _ - —| 73,022 301; 2731" 214 15e 588,454} 588,454 
British Columbia....... 36,247] 18,212} 48,714) 80,484) 213,823 132,102 524,582| 488,335 
LOND sey eae ee a ee 25,228} 37,032} 90,246} 102,705| 206,183 148, 724 610,118 584, 890 
New Brunswick......... 285,594] 35,639 30) 9,857 20,769 35,987] 387,876 102, 282 
Nova Seotiat 2..05007 4. 387,800} 52,772 9,824, 9,178 32,764 31, 49¢ 523,837 136, 037 
Onnt aii i cea a ee eee 1,620,851] 306,071) 187,399} 68,626} 344,345] 406,370] 2,933,662! 1,312,811 
age Te a ol 94,021) 14,870 187| —5,819 —9,531 —5,112 88,615 —5,406 
Cusner ei ono, seen 1,191,516) 167,511] 129,508] 160,363] 356,878 355,423) 2,361,198] 1,169,683 
Saskatchewan........... - - — | 91,279} 401,153) 265,078 151, 510) ..s 2757,010 
UK OMT ear Esc cee ~ - — | 27,219] —18,707 —4,355 4,157 4,157 
Northwest Territories... 48,000} 8,446} 42,521/—78,838| —13,622 1,481 7,988| —40,012 
Canadian’ Navy... isd - _ - - - 485} 485 485 
TABLE IV.—Increase per cent of population by provinces, 1871 to 1921. 
Per cent Increase by Decades a 
Popul er cent 
Provinces in Ae nite np |. is > Se. Ee inctegse 
1871 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 Saree 
to to to to to y 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
GANA D AG PR oc Paes 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138-22 
A Werta.. Gans, gee sia oe - - - - 412-58 Bix22 - 
British Columbia.......... 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33°66 1,347-24 
Manito bare Geen... 2 :/ter 25, 228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 2,318-42 
New Brunswiek....2....052% 285, 594 12-48 0-01 3:07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
NOVea Scotia. hic .5. beer 387,800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
MIGEATIO“; fo cs... de ee ees 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
6 get ML CS ho Dar a eva ee sa he 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
CPGODE? oc ca is i ne pee aae 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 —0-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
Saskatchewan............. - - ~ - 439-48 53-83 - 
wukonc 77>) s% 2M Oa - - - —68-73 —51-16 


Northwest Territories. .... 48,000 17-60 75-33 —79-66 =r OF" 22-76 —83-36 


~ 
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Increase of the Native-Born.—We may begin with a sketch of the native-born population 
in the Maritimes during the past six decades, especially significant as an index of prosperity—for 
the native knows the conditions in his home province, while the immigrant frequently comes 
because he has not been prosperous elsewhere.§ The facts, derived from the “birthplace” 
statistics of the Census, are set out in the following tables :— 


TABLE V.—Native-born Population of the Maritime Provinces. 


Prince Nova New 
Census Edward Scotia Brunswick 

Island 
SN genes a db) iv ecd Ge eeenee iy T Les Sth bie Pots CR TERA CERT ae De 63, 027 298, 192 199,445 
TSCA. 58S 2) ae AR ane Oe A a OU ele Gt ee” 7, a OR a, ae 80,271 358, 560 248 , 879 
Spe i 2 aR oe cee Sie | LOR EROS ESR ig 2h wpa Palin 99,397 412,859 290,165 
TES Sid cess Bos RAI Darercides oe a cal et yee ae a a 2 oc a 102,680 424,081 299 , 257 
OO Cee enke tents. scc PR) ee pegeeyeaetrey. Lusspcprpde's ne docu ctie 5 lets Pen rl OMe Ld apeintins wee 99,006 A435 172 313,178 
SG 1 nee eR Ge eee Ss Be Sen Ok ue oo cpio ea aide ate uous 91,154 456, 063 333, 576 
et ee etre nee en See ee ee ee eee rc ah atin A 86,250 480, 332 366,418 


TABLE VI.—Percentage Increase of the Native-Born Population 


Frince 
Decade Edward Nova New 

Island Scotia Brunswick 
Poulet altoc.asid. wei. Shae: VS ets ae ee Beer rey. 2708 20-2 24-8 
1 ECE RE coe LS I, SR sgh) he cee OL a 23-8 15-1 16-6 
PSSM TSOIIE IT. SITE SPM TIe RO See. PER, PGA OD "a 2-7 3-1 
SOTO Olive: xtra acca 4.9m. enor Lies . Bee wok Sates ravtsreds hie. *3-6 2-6 4-6 
POOHE LO nes atte oe ent De aD TWh. NCE hg Mb ag, or 4 *7 9 4-8 6-5 
ARI OD Tepe ys emer 2k RRNA BARC tet dad NEE. Nhl RR Ek MS AE a ek *5 4 5-3 9-9 

*T ecrease. 


The outstanding fact in these tables is that the growth of native population began to decline 
seriously in the seventies, and that it had all but ceased in the eighties, since when it has only 
slightly recovered. To expand the statement somewhat: the growth of the Maritimes in native 
population during the decade 1861-71 was still extraordinarily rapid—as rapid, in fact, as that 
which has recently marked the prairie provinces and Quebec. Even at that time, as we shall 
see below, a certain number were leaving to seek their fortunes elsewhere, but the population 
was young, vigorous and rural; it was an age of large families, and the native-born population 
grew despite a moderate amount of emigration. 


During the seventies, the native increase was but two-thirds as great as in the preceding 
decade. ‘The cause was obviously emigration, as may be seen from later evidence. It therefore 
appears that the conditions which have recently come into general notice really began during 
the seventies. The Franco-Prussian war had just ended, leaving depression in its wake; there 
was reaction from a long period of inflation; reciprocity between Canada and the United States 
had been terminated; and the wooden ship of the Maritimes was being ousted by the steel. 
The depression which lasted from 1873 to 1896 was not limited to the Maritime Provinces nor 
indeed to Canada; but it was in this period and especially in its closing years that the most 
severe loss of population experienced in the Maritime Provinces occurred. Another factor which 
must not be overlooked is the fall in the general birth rate which set in during the eighties and 
which will be specially mentioned later on. 


Business conditions in general began to improve about 1896, when investment and develop- 
ment once more became considerable. During the period 1901-1911 the gain of native-born 
population from the Maritime Provinces became greater, and Nova Scotia obtained a share of the 
new immigration which was coming to Canada. War conditions hindered emigration between 


§It should be roted that increases in native-born population in an area which is attracting immigrants 
are partly due to the replacement in the Census of immigrant parents by native-born children. In such 
an area the percentage of increase in the native-born population will be greater than the natural increase. 
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1911 and 1921, and the loss of population by emigration, war, and the influenza epidemic com- 
bined was less than that due to emigration alone in any previous decade since 1881. A large 
number of immigrants came into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick during the years preceding 
the war, and many of them were still in these provinces in 1921. Only Prince Edward Island, 
the most typically rural of the three provinces, continued to lose population more rapidly than 
it could be replaced by natural increase or immigration during the decade 1911-1921. 


Since 1921, only estimates are available as to the trend of Maritime population, but the 
depression which has prevailed elsewhere for most of the period is of the kind which would be 
severelt felt in such a community. The statistics of school attendance, however, used as a 
measure of population in general, indicate a slight initial growth, being as follows: 1921,'200,705; 
1922, 210,326; 1923, 210,953; 1924, 208,140; 1925, 209,924.fT 


We may now proceed to the definite measurement of the emigration which has taken place 
from the Maritime Provinces and of its character: 


Emigration from the Maritime Provinces, 1861-1921.—A general measure of the volume and 
character of the emigration from the Maritime Provinces may be obtained by a study of the 
age and sex distributions of the population at different dates as disclosed by the census. For 
example: in 1881 there were enumerated in the three Maritime Provinces 48,147 females aged 
15-19. Ten years later the number of females 25-29 was only 32,574. It follows that the 
remaining 15,573 must have died or left the Maritimes*. From a life table constructed for the 
state of Massachusetts of date 1890, it may be estimated that the deaths in this group of 48,147 
over a period of ten years were 3,653 in number. This leaves the net emigration as 11,029. 
The gross emigration was of course larger than this, for at least a certain number of immigrants 
came into the Maritimes from other countries and other parts of Canada during the period. 


The results of a calculation made by the method above described§ are given in the accom- 
panying tables. Table VII, with addenda, provides an estimate of the absolute amount of 
emigration in different age and sex groups from 1861 to 1921. In Table VIII, the same 
material has been worked into a percentage form giving the relative loss of population from 
each group during the same period.t The tables show that gross emigration from the Mari- 
times in the eighties amounted to 103,785; in the nineties to 111,197; in 1901-1911 to 98,598; 
and in 1911-1921 to 92,537. In the past fifty years it has reached, say, 450,000. The rate 
increased from 1861 until the nineties, after which it showed a slight decline. There was an 
appreciable amount of emigration of the native born even in the sixties, although it did not 
become large until late in the seventies.** 


In proceeding to an examination of the tables, the first point to note is that emigration 
from the Maritime Provinces, though not confined to any one age, is most common between the 
ages of 15 and 19, (emigration of children under 10 almost certainly points to the departure of 
whole families), and that for some thirty years (1881-1911) the Maritime Provinces continued 
to lose by emigration in each decade about 28 per cent of the young people between 15 and 
25 years of age at the beginning of the decade. The existence of considerable emigration at 
this period of life is not necessarily a sign of an unsound economic condition, for it is natural for 
the young to seek new fields and better opportunities. There is a considerable amount of such 
emigration from Ontario and Quebec. The emigration of older people, or of entire families, 
is more significant. The latter type of migration shows the greatest fluctuations, but appears 
to have been somewhat less common after 1901. In the decade 1911-1921 the effects of emigra- 


+tCompare this record with that of employment on pages 35, 37-38. 


*This assumes, of course, that ages were correctly stated in both censuses. But even if a few mis- 
stated their ages, they would be enumerated in other groups, so that the extension of the method to all 
ages automatically compensates for errors in statement of age. 


§It may be added that in estimating the number of deaths, in the subjoined calculations, three life 
tables were used: deaths, 1861-1891, were estimated from Massuchusetts life tables, 1890 (U.S. life tables 
pp. 132, 138); deaths, 1891-1901, were estimated from life tables for the origina! registration states 1901 
(ibid. 53, 56, 60); and deaths 1901-1921 were estimated from life tables for the original registration states 
1910 (ibid. 54, 58, 62). Thus allowance was made for the improvement in expectation of life which has 
been brought about by improved sanitation, medical science, etc., during the past generation. 


t Gross loss has not been calculated as a percentage, as the ages of the immigrants taking the places 
of native-born emigrants in the census is unknown. 

** Tables have been prepared to show the estimated emigration from each of the three provinces; 
these tables may be obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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tion are not so easy to isolate, since part of the loss of population was due to deaths in war, 
the Halifax disaster, and the influenza epidemic of 1918. The enlistment of many young men 
in the army would tend to retard emigration among the remainder; an epidemic or a catastrophe 
would have similar results. It is likely then that the loss of population due to special wartime 
causes was not any larger than would have taken place as a result of emigration alone if there 
had been no war. However this may be, the loss of population between 1911-1921 due to emigra- 
- tion, war, disaster, and epidemic combined appears to have been less than the loss of population 
due to emigration alone in any of the three preceding decades. 


TABLE VII.—Net emigration from the Maritime Provinces in each sex and age group for the . 
four decades 1881-1921. 


(Exclusive of deaths except during 1911-1921, when the deaths from war, influenza, and the Halifax explo- 
sion are included with the losses by emigration.) 


Agee pA S811 on: 1901-11 1911-21 
beginning of ot SNPs ET try | es Cer 
decade Males Females | Males Females Males Females Males Females 
5- “ann ee toe gull 4,412 3,995 3,378 4,159 2, 256 2,614 2,556 2,183 
1 as Wea ai can 9,269 6,179 | 9,149 on wer 8,511 6,207 8,534 5,398 
1h) ees 13,875 11,920 14,042 13,419 130 12,032 10,799 9,539 
DS i a 11,735 12,629 12,062 15 (vary 9,769 10,726 8,287 9,027 
DO re ty os Be: 5,713 6; 849 4,520 6, 074 2,462 3,888 1,363 2,687 
J Styl ks re <i nepamenaiat sete 1,665 2,260 1,364 2,309 107 Loar 434 974 
Se 1,201 2,170 581 1,390 158% 1,124 Bek 1,081 
EAA wees ee. "eosin 194 601 455 1,168 OAG= 837 1,054* 351 
et 0 ee Se eee 48 , 064 46, 603 45,551 48 ,323 36, 006 38, 960 30, 534 31,240 
etal a—eiecrceiee 94,667 93,874 74, 966 61,774 
* Increase. 


Nore.—F rom the above, gross emigration may be calculated for each decade, as follows:* 


DN Gr PATON 150110 01e es Ot et a oe Pe Be ot ae eet le Be 94,667 

leperiee ani who came 1881-1891 and were still living in 1901, from 1901 census, 
804. 

jEsimtated number living in 1891, 100-85-59 of same.................00.0000- 9,118 

Cross ermierationiool=|S9l OxCeeGINg v0.6 cog ec cups dies eed es caw s vane 103, 785 

PN OUOTNIOPORLOU TOOTSLOOL «oc pcca sed casas ewe ve OT ee ea, FB IRE 93,874 
Immigrants who came 1891-1901 and were still living in Maritimes 

Le ee COL CUS ae cc uasc ee 52 cee as Den aos wo ciceree ee Coat on mes TZ, 320 

Grossemigration: 189121901 exceeding o0o. ee ia ee 111,197 

Wet Simigranion, Footsie tas. PRO tesa LS Le eS 74,966 


Immigrants who came 1900-1910 and were still living in Maritimes 
in 1921, from 1921 Census, 20,227. 


tEstimated number living there in 1911, 100-85-59 of same.................... 23,632 

Gross emigration, 1911-21 exceeding................ ieee Ey ke 98 , 598 
Net emigration, 1911-1921 (including some deaths).............. 000 e eee eeees 61, 774 
immicranis who. arrived 1911-1921 (1921 Census)... uccceccc oc de bno wade esas 30, 763 


Gross emigration 1911-21 (including war, influenza and explosion 
deaths) exceeding........0:2....0. i MUL. dads. bedecatieacr.28 SY 92,537 


*All figures in these calculations are minimum estimates, as the census yields no information concerning 
the movements of persons born after one census who have left the country before the next one, or immi- 
grants who have come into the country after one census who have left it again before the next one. 


{Deaths in this group probably overestimated. 
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Addenda to Table VII 


A. Net emigration from Nova Scotia in each sex and age group for the period 1861-1881. Exclusive. of 
deaths, which have been separately calculated on the basis of Massachusetts life tables for 1890.f 


1861-1871 1871-1881 
Age at beginning of decade —_——— 
Males Females Males Females 

EE | ST ARNG tel alee Ra MT rei hs ciel A 657 | gain 376 1,005 476 
10-14 BR ORR SBR a eee 1,873 | gain 562 1,958 386 
PSN Oars Chi tes we: Eres SOR LAT Ae 2,770 1,704 2,782 2,702 
vi |) EP ee St one Pee aie ter ere ae Nd 3,528 4,381 3,829 4,263 
95-29 OSS ee a a Se. IRE 1,561 2,245 
S84 gk a tad Leahy dig Bi ce ees ttn a Ae gain 202 813 485 1,060 
DOOD sh pein. konid Fs Bie eusiaseis 45) ES EE gain 736 gain 261 
BQ AOE oe ss Oe ae Cee sic ¢ eA Ue hears os We ee gain 557 | gain 325 | gain 383 | gain 704 
7s A alacant wae et 5. eens bre mas MMT EE PR TOR sa Ee Oa loss 547 loss 410 
1D ES Rae nee yt SeenON NSE RPE. RR Ec ET Ol Ne NEE en oi (erare nears sid wee gain 1,013 gain 498 
BODO SON ee, eins, « scl ola ote 0, Le RR TB iad © ROE EY ea aie SW eG Ae gain 747 | gain 495 
1) sas 0 ae ea ea eat Pc Nai IR CG Rae at hl beer a Aira BL gt ool t 0 Lace Se Bm gain 525 gain 661 


tNote, in this table, the apparent gain in population at ages over 35 (except in the group 45-49). These 
seeming anomalies may be due to mis-statement of ages as explained above. On account of the evidence of 
such mis-statements, the general tables have not been carried beyond age 45, after which age it is not likely 
. that much emigration occurs. 


B. Net emigration from New Brunswick in each sex and age group for the period 1861-1871 (deaths excluded) 


1861-1871 
Age at beginning of decade 
Males Females 
RES Reed ams «toy Res hase Wie Oe s Ae dy Bieter ER cSt REN eg Rane ee ee ee 2,384 | gain 27 
CGS RS Ss 6 BRUCE A El ay Rardin NS; Sea ree eee 2,989 3,205 
Oh BOA ie 6 eck Rea to SPR oo Fi BR ines, Ry Alle Se ac ee aS 3. 72a 4,176 
AO I oe a MON Sac ah oe eae oot toe ee Ee ee 406 494 


C. Net emigration from New Brunswick in each sex and age group for the period 1871-81 
(deaths excluded). 


1871-1881 
Age at beginning of decade 
Males | Females 

Tye Qe ete We 225, ib Shee om eee ae a ial: ek ee eee ee ee eee 526 384 
Ag aoe cata na BS Acckscagchs) oss tae abate TIN Oh es os eo Sed eee ee we ae eee 2,086 513 
PETS. cians SA OSG 6 ROE Beta h os cs Sean ee Ds Saad ec cece Maye nae tite, ur aren Se te eee 2,514 2-083 
DAA i era ahe ak RAF sc aiseels eBid. ds RRs os RENN sh RS a Metres oct 3,068 3,746 
PA ee es Nae OL tS a ae Ne | teh Ay Re Ae a ee ye 1,160 1,682 
OSA cin oracle castes lees tee SN tag P. od, iguekacsscoraee peice PN RG ic coer ats TE ee gain 16 292 
SOMOe.,.b. Seaes Seems sek ee sees SES, | ie See SS, gain 37 157 
40-44........ Mahia SB Tig actce ail > ac a. b-icw eames Mee Th See ae gain 126 gain 222 
AB-AQ, 2 cane bec Tomes Ns ES Meee, ke Nc A eR OM het Re Oe Tita, Sa I a 431 454 
DO-G4: Seimrine gee oes, weak ese tS irae bias segs SURES ‘oh has SR red it date it. < ote gain 664 gain 182 
LES ety a2 ae evn ea, ice eee nee Lae Oe maT: Uh. <b> Pie ale te Pe NR 24 
00-64: ott ices lon pibeets ee ee PR Te Oe Ae YS 6s ts ee ee gain 205 gain 166 


Norst.—For Prince Edward Island it was impossible to construct similar detailed estimates, as the 
pre-Confederation census of 1871 gives ages only in the broad groups under’5, 5-16, 16-21, 21-45, 45-60, over 60. 
In ber age group 16-21, it is estimated that 1,108 males and 1,543 females left the province between 1871 
and 1881. 


_ 


TABLE VIII.—Net emigration from the Maritime Provinces during each decade as a percentage 
of the numbers in the initial group from which it was drawn, 1881-1921. 


(War deaths included 1911-21; all other deaths excluded). 


Age at beginning 1881-1891 1891-1901 1901-1911 1911-1921 
of decade ———_—. 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
5- 9 7°74 7-28 6-05 7-74 4-23 5-07 4-73 4-12 
10-14 17-09 12-14 16-84 15-95 16-44 12-69 16-63 10-97 
15-19 28-20 24-76 28-09 27-81 26-21 25-12 21-76 20-03 
20-24 28-47 29-73 28-81 30-28 22-79 26-18 20-01 21-95 
25-29. . 17-88 20-69 14:37 18-65 7-48 12-14 3-91 7-97 
30-34.. 6-49 8-57 5-30 8-82 0-40 5-85 1-42 3-48 
35-39. . 5-13 9-09 2-51 6-02 0-64* 4-69 137" 4-14 
LV 00, os eee 0-95 2-97 2-14 5-47 0-98* 3-86 4-34* 1-54 
ANS 10) SSE RGR er aaa 10-92 11-84 8-61 6-48 6-75 7:96 5-06 6-99 
HO saa ee ee tos eS 16-05* 3-06* 9-71* 0-48* 10-05* 4-93* 6-28* 0-79 
Belew 5 hs dt Pe 2 12-08* 1,327 13 -95* 6-43* 10:-07* 5 -82* 12-46* 5-20* 
CO=GAMe se ae ke. 12-39* 1-56 3°42 2-43 3°73 0-85* 2-66 1-94* 


*Gain or increase; much of this seeming gain is probably due to understatement of age as explained 


above. 


Addenda to Table VITT. 


A. Net emigration from Nova Scotia, 1861-1881, as a percentage of the numbers in the 
initial groups from which it was drawn. 


Age at beginning of decade 


_ *Increase. 


1861-1871 1871-1881 

Males Females Males Females 
3-00 1-75* 3-81 1-85 
8-76 2-78* 8-22 1-69 
14-24 8-74 13-75 12-99 
20-93 21-76 

12-60 14-53 { a ze 
3-96 8-18 
1-16* 4-37 { 7-69* 9 .58* 
4-81* 8-72* 

7 oe es 2-49*{ Wels 5-33 
- - 15-45* 7-49* 
— - 15-46* 8 -65* 
os 13-09* 18 -84* 


B. Net emigration from New Brunswick, 1861-1881, as a percentage of the numbers in the 
initial groups from which it was drawn. 


eee ee eee ee) ee ee 


Age at beginning of 1861-1871 
decade 
Males Females 
6-16 7-19 0-09* 

MOM MNAET ow d byte EA oe ob 21-10 21-73 
SL Cie eae ae oo ne ears ea 11-09 13-00 
mee SO ASTOR Sauts 3-78 5-27 

*Increase. 


Age at beginning of 1871-1881 
decade 

Males Females 

5x10) RO. Wed) SABO 2-59 1-99 
1 Mast (7 ee crate ett se eS 11-29 2-94 
LO-U9 5.47, 45 3: 16-06 16-26 
DOOI4 Sad 4 BO 21-89 25-76 
DO ek Se Apne. © oe 10-83 15-11 
30-34 0-19* 3-46 
SOOO. cot. Bee VIN Soe as 0-50* 2-17 
AQEAA Cee pees. Stee soe 2-00* oon 
AS—-A9 Sa ccd ish citstcs BAT 7-70 8-69 
FO BA Ai 2 jupids cee nee 14-07* 4-36* 
BOSON PORE OFF SOOT. 5-17* 0-71 
Oe SOO eRe pale 6-63* 


Norr.—In Prince Edward Island, out of the group 16-21 in 1871, 19-67% of the males and 24-36% of the 
females emigrated during 1871-1881 (net emigration). 
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While the Maritimes have lost by emigration in each age group under 50, over 50 there 
is evidence that the population has been increased by immigration—probably by the return 
of former residents to their former home. The latter explanation is supported by the fact that 
such increase of population at the older ages is more common among men than women—as 
should be expected, since the women who leave the Maritimes probably marry elsewhere. A 
special peculiarity is noticeable in the age group 45-49, where there appears to be an excessive 
amount of emigration. The explanation probably is that the number of persons in this group 
is understated, the age of 45 being a threshold which many of both sexes seem reluctant to cross. 
Another result of this inaccuracy is that the group of persons between 40 and 44 is always larger 
than we should expect. Thus it appears from many of the tables as if the population of the 
Maritimes were being swelled by the arrival of immigrants in their early forties, whereas it is 
probable that the returning tide (of persons who have done fairly well elsewhere and who return 
to spend their later years) does not become very great until the fifties. Munor irregularities 
at the higher ages may be due to the smaller numbers involved, or to differences between the 
mortality rates employed in the calculation and those of the Maritime Provinces. It will also 
be noticed from this table that under the age of twenty, males emigrate in greater numbers than 
females, while above the age of twenty, females emigrate in greater number than males. (By 
“emigration”? is here meant departure to any place outside of the Maritime Provinces, 
including other parts of Canada). 


One of the minor points of interest emerging from this table is the light which it seems to 
throw on the increasing mobility of women. The loss of women by emigration was small before 
1880, and it did not occur except in the later ages. Since then, there is a manifest tendency 
toward greater freedom of movement on the part of women and toward emigration at earlier 
ages, although even yet male emigration is on a larger scale than female under the age of twenty. 


KOK OK 


At this point it should be emphasized that notwithstanding that, in each of the past four 
decades, the Maritime Provinces have seen an emigration of some 100,000 population, the gross 
population has continued to increase. The basic figures are restated in the following: 


TABLE IX.—Increase in Maritime population compared with estimated gross emigration. 


Population of Maritimes Estimated 
. Decade ——___—_—______—_| Increase of gross 

at begin- population | emigration 

ning at end exceeds 

TES Ee ae A ONS eee Pee Sere 663,761 767,415 103, 654 30,000 
1871-1881 ..5...... Pe t= oe Beit: Gala iv, AOD cea oo cand Peele 767,415 870, 696 103, 281 40,000 
TSS d= ESO Us ia Leumeta ka a ol ee ee -870, 696 880, 737 10,041 103 , 000 
Ro) ES LS) 1) nce retemanvieran: atarsi ne envi chy wii Mian ee eee 880, 737 893, 953 13,216 111,000 
POC AT OU saad oss sO ats, Coe ead arn eae Pee 893 953 937, 955 44,002 98 , 000 
De to kd WG )72 Lesage sate wna neem “an ere tra TIT WITTE ree ETC TW. YocTepEseT RTM ar eer 937,955 1,000, 328 62,373 92,000 


The population, it will be seen, continued to inerease even during the periods of heaviest 
emigration. The explanation is, of course, that while the provinces were losing population in 
the most vigorous age periods, they were constantly being recruited by new births, immigration, 
and the return in middle age of people who had formerly resided in the Maritime Provinces. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, these factors have always been more than enough to counter- 
balance the losses by death and emigration; in Prince Edward Island, however, they have not 
been sufficient since 1891 to prevent the population from diminishing.’ 


* OK 


One further method may be used to show how the composition of the population of the Mari- 
times is affected by emigration and immigration. Using life tables again to estimate the deaths 
to be expected in-a period of 30-years, let us ascertain-how many of the male-population-of the 
Maritimes in 1891 were still living in the Maritimes in 1921, how many were living elsewhere, and 
how many had died. The results of the calculation are as follows: 


‘ 
ee 
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TABLE X.—Emigration and Mortality since 1891. 


_ (Minus sign indicates return of emigrants to the Maritimes in later life, or possibly discrepancies in age 


returns.) 
1891 1921 1921 
Age in 1891 Male Still Living 1921 
population living in elsewhere Dead 
Maritimes 

0 ONG TIPSY | Wa A OA ey, ee aS 55, 802 30, 993 16,881 7,928 
10-14..-... NN aR Foe sta tere eR WEN oy SRE, TGs 54,316 27,412 17,491 9,413 
IR Cp. Lae eg MTR ON ee eg ley tay se So 49,985 25,453 13,920 10,612 
RN Saag roa gr ch a pa ie ee 41,864 22,197 9,044 10, 623 
oe es SEI AOY UR iiss ere eter Weer alee er a9 Soe Nn ee mre 31,459 17,201 4,592 9, 666 
(1 es, es lI en lem ea ela Aad a ah 25, 744 16, 260 — 364 9,849 
arrremis so eh See te ee Toei, tio? Ghee 23,112 13, 255 —1,204 11,061 
OT IIE EUS EL, SOR ete OR, ee a 21,257 9,685 —1,057 12,629 
MME ans 8s rat Chrystie docs Seed OPT E ere he ne 19,412 6,623 —1,275 14, 064 
eee ees ANIM. Sie WO, BE Te lg ce 17,384 3,612 — 777 14,549 
PMN MRE Me BIL be Phat: ty Ate Aor Apc Akko Riu SATS ag aise hee ae 12,766 i528 — 671 11,909 
SR EPUPE MRT ese tiie enn Leer a le ald MEME Sc ic apf oo 6 ee “edaug 13, 423 386 — 270 13,307 


of emanate ins 2151-20). Nf CT ok eee eT ! 366, 524 174, 605- 56,310 135,610 


The foregoing table shows that, of 366,524 males between 5 and 65 living in the Maritime™ 
in 1891, some 230,914 were still alive in 1921; of these, however, only 174,605 were in the Mari 
times, 56,310 living elsewhere. The calculation is not complete, for in the table the fact is omitted 
that some of the elderly population reported in 1921 were not identical with the younger popu- 
lation of 1891 but were immigrants who had taken the places of the latter in the census. To 
correct. the calculation for this factor it is necessary to deduct from the number of the original 
male population still living in the Maritimes, the number of males between 35 and 95 included 
in their numbers who came to the Maritime Provinces as immigrants since 1891. This number 
must likewise be added to the 56,310 already ascertained to be living elsewhere. We learn from 
the census of 1921 that the population of the Maritimes in 1921 included 35,410 immigrant males, 

of whom more than three-quarters arrived later than 1900. If we estimate that 25,000 of these 
‘Immigrants arrived later than 1891 and were between 35 and 95 years of age in 1921, the final 
estimate becomes approximately as follows: 


mM ale’ population-oseo i POOP LE tae lee TOES SUPERS ere Ne ST ee) 366, 524 
TSS SES ERED Sse SS EMRE ET riat Oo hn Sere PO er EE hc SPREE ARN oO eR IE 135,000 
Living inDiaritimes 1921 pubouge he Fe) SM TTA aR oe eee 150, 000 
Living elsewhere 1921, about........... ee eRe Rare ene 80,000 


How many former residents of the Maritime Provinces were living elsewhere in 1921? We 
can make a minimum estimate by the same method as before. Taking as basis the number of 
persons in each age and sex group who are calculated to have left the Maritimes in each decade, and 
calculating by means of the same life tables (1901) how many of these emigrants were probably 
still living in 1921, the following result is obtained: 


TABLE XI.—Age and sex distribution in 1921 of the emigrant population formerly residing 
in the Maritimes, based on net emigration tables. 


Surviving emigrants from Maritimes 


Age 1921 ——_——__—— 
. Male Female Total 

ree, a UO Pate a eR RR he Ge chen Sa ares liga uote By ois 2,596 2,183 4,739 
Oa d hes eR RAMI Re i Alt ASR SY SR MAI eS HN MCP aren aa 9 a - 8,534 5,398 13, 932 
Se eee per ars 2 ert MARES ae A A eS a ge eld Bel Ma oaiele pled 8 12,917 12,000 24,917 
EC ee ae SE RRR ORE eS ABP 8 en EO, NE ee Ok ee ORR 16,181 14,803 30, 984 
Ee Nite eae Ee cen haand iy ab dicno rand GMaAriT nine 16,459 17,404 33, 863 
Fes gE RE 7 Pig Bien ee pe a RRR SOIR CAT Nl Pease 5) aoe UN 16,974 17, 756 34,730 
Sa cE Ae lt ba a A ES a ance TA hs pyculess RE RoE weal igs’ 5} 16,694 18,955 39, 649 
ee IE ick a Melia ES oi th ld in EA: caer ddr yuigopntonractvae ss 15,351 16,580 31,931 
RS Sewell ea 0 =. cote che So DRE clk, dik: Reet gt eee a A oh are oa: 12,758 14,210 26, 968 
RR AR RIS AS UAE RE OLGA N Othe 2 hk A aly dice as a ibe anneal «el pis 8,052 10,655 18, 707 
MN I el PR a NB Mice Ms cue, Say nicheian st bee ine cael 3,092 4,844 8, 238 
CRE a SR at SRMREIS IER ART: Saad eh lie ie Sie Eg a ea Ree BACHE 923 1,672 2,595 
ee I Na Re iad e Wa Baty Nite feck Bebe Ah cta en tae Forces eeu s 351 725 1,076 

EN Sy YR lin OE Bl Ss al oat ga WE aide Ra 5. teed! mb 131,144 137,185 268 , 329 
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In the preceding table, we have not yet taken into account the additional emigrants whose places 
were taken in the census by immigrants. For this purpose, we must add to the number of former 
residents of the Maritimes living elsewhere almost the whole number of the immigrant population 
of the Maritimes over 15 years of age. The result of this correction is to show that the number 
of former residents of the Maritimes who were living elsewhere in 1921 was not less than 325,000. 
The above table shows the age and sex distribution of a large sample of them.* 


* * x 


This movement of population interacts with other social and economic conditions. It is 
itself a result of such conditions as the falling demand for labour on the farms, the attraction of 
the cities, the opening of the Canadian west, the fluctuating fortunes of the fishing and mining 
industries of the Maritimes, the rise or decline of the textile industry in New England, and partly of 
social custom.t At the same time, emigration is also in itself a cause of other social and econo- 
mic conditions which in their turn affect emigration. We have therefore to consider an inter- 
action of forces rather than a simple relation of cause and effect. The rest of this memorandum 
is devoted to an expansion of this aspect, the interaction of forces just referred: to being dealt — 
with under the six following headings :— 


I. Age Distribution. 
II. Sex and Marital Conditions. 
Ill. Birth, death and marriage rates. 
IV. Racial elements—The foreign-born. 
V. Rural and Urban distribution. 
VI. Occupations. 


I. The Interaction of Emigration from the Maritime Provinces and the Age 


Distribution of the Population. 


It has been pointed out that the Maritime Provinces have been, for over forty years losing 
population from the age groups 15-45, and gaining population by births, by the return of the 
middle-aged, and by new immigration, the latter however being insufficient to repair the losses 
from the 15-45 groups. The result is that when we compare the population of the Maritimes 
with that of a province which is receiving immigration and is not losing by emigration, we find 
that the latter has a larger percentage of population in the vigorous and productive years of life, 
while the province which is losing has a larger proportion in the dependent years of childhood 


*The figures of net emigration, upon which this table is based, are derived from Census data, and we 
therefore have no estimate of the number of persons who were born in the Maritimes after one census and 
left them before the next census. Similarly we have no record of immigrants who came to the Maritimes 
after one census and left before the next one. Had it been possible to include these two classes of emigrants 
from the Maritimes, it is probable that estimates of emigration from these provinces would be increased. 
In particular, the estimate of the number of living ex-residents of the Maritimes would be larger. 


tThe importance of social custom is indicated by the fact that the immigrant population of the Mari- 
times was increasing during 1901-1921 concurrently with a large outward movement of the native-born 
population.. Further, a considerable proportion of the immigrants in recent years (especially since 1911) 
have remained in the Maritimes. If the economic conditions in the Maritimes had been such as to 
necessitate all the emigration which has taken place among the native-born, the immigrants would per- 
haps have been even more likely to emigrate to other provinces or to the United States. For when a man 
has left his native country to better himself, he has already proved his willingness to sacrifice old associa- 
tions for economic wellbeing ; he has already submitted to change and dislocation in his lfe—and if his 
adopted country should prove disappointing, he is not likely to shrink from leaving it for a more attractive 
one. Most of the emigrants who left Canada between 1911 and 1921 were foreign-born. ~ 
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and old age. For example, comparing the Maritimes with Ontario, in 1921 out of every hundred 
persons, the following numbers were in the given age groups: 


TABLE XII.—Percentages of Population by Age Groups, 1921. 


Prince 
Age Groups Edward Nova New Ontario. - 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
|S Le ee Oe ce +2: ee eee 32-50 33-92 36-04 30-20 
pe se OE Ra Se Ee Oe OO ae en BP ogee ae 57-90 58-85 57-78 63-93 
Over 65...... TS Ae able MPEG SS Se 9-60 7-23 6-18 5-87 


If the population between 15 and 65 be regarded as performing most of the work of the 
community, and the population outside these limits as depending on the work of the former 
class, Ontario ought to produce more wealth per 100 of population than the Maritime Provinces, 
if merely for the reason that more of the hundred are at the productive ages. For—to summarize 
the figures just given in a slightly different form,—out of each 100 people: In Prince Edward 
Island, 58 people have to support themselves and the other 42; In Nova Scotia, 59 people have 


_ to support themselves and the other 41; in New Brunswick, 58 people have to support them- 


selves and the other 42; in Ontario, 64 people have to support themselves and the other 36. 
In other words, in Ontario, the crew is larger by 6 people and the passengers less numerous 


‘by the same number. The Western provinces are even more favourably situated than Ontario 


in this respect. ; 

This contrast between the provinces is the stronger if, instead of regarding all the people 
between 15 and 65 as producers and the others as non-producers, we concentrate attention 
on smaller groups at the most vigorous ages who are almost certain to be producers. Thus 
the following percentages of population consisted of males between 20 and 30: 


TABLE XIII.—Percentages of Male Population of age 20-30. 


Prince 
——— Canada Edward Nova New 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
e661 Rese ina teaiege crea ed ae Mie tie a di A 3 leit ici ete ae ai eR ae 8-72 8-78 8-26 8-49 
oe eal te eee, a eS ha rg * 8-94 8-25 8-48 8-14 
I OURIORD SRE ESS ERR Uke TE PROT he teas pa ges 7 esa: 8-82 7-63 8-73 8-22 
"STL quo se ASRS TO a a al ee enna ma aeie 10-50 “07-46 8-33 8-04 
1921. bares eye Sevan hteirs der nena. Selig et alan... cote fae: 7-95 mao 7-80 7-74 


During the first fifteen years of the century, when the youthful population of Canada as 
a whole was growing very rapidly, that of the Maritime Provinces remained stationary or actually 
decreased. Since 1911 there has beén a general movement in the other direction, due partly to war 
losses and more largely to general economic conditions which have caused a number of immi- 


grants to leave Canada; this has lessened the difference between the Maritime Provinces and 


the rest of Canada. aay 
2771923 
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The following statement, however, agrees with the former one in showing how the Maritime 
Provinces failed to participate in the influx of young people which benefited the rest of Canada 
before the war. While the latter increased 65 p.c., the Maritimes as a whole stood still (Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick gaining, but Prince Edward Island going back): 


TABLE XIV.—Population of Age 20-25. 


Prince 
—- Canada Edward Nova |'| New 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
hos 8 NOME ed Cee SR ro tkes 2 aa IR we, | tam Can AAP 3 429,405 10,893 41,574 31,235 
EA e Waa JAYS oo bie edace sass ovens 2 eeeteary ent dea aes ode 473,057 10,311 43, 223 30, 032 
TOOL EA a eee ee eee nak me es Rh any 508, 804 9,331 43,788 30, 723 
A OEY Oe arent, Mak oe ce Ras cree ee ee 706, 290 8, 086 43,519 30,935 


54 Ee Meee Ee ana Pe iI Bs ee ara 2 711,211 7,032 43,781 32,336 


While it is clear that this difference in age distribution must prejudicially affect production, 
only a rough estimate of the extent is possible. Estimates of the net value of production are 


issued annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but these estimates are limited to the- 


extractive and manufacturing industries, excluding transportation, merchandising, finance, 
personal and professional services, and all other activities which do not result in the production 
of ‘form utilities’ although they are none the less productive and necessary. The Bureau’s 
estimates of production therefore include only some two-thirds of the real income of goods and 
services annually produced by the community. These estimates, for 1921, are reproduced 
in Col. 2 of Table XV below.* Dividing the estimates for each province by the population of 
the province, we obtain the net production per head as shown in Col. 4. 


The outstanding fact shown by Col. 4 is that the value of production per head was lower 
in the Maritimes than in any other province except Manitoba.t If the survey were widened 


to include the other branches of production mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the position — 


of the Maritime Provinces would be even more unfavourable as compared with that of Ontario 
and Quebec, since the latter provinces possess more than a proportionate share of the businesses 
of transportation, merchandising, finance, and professional service. 


How far is this difference between the provinces due to the difference in the proportions 
gainfully employed? Assuming that the number of persons gainfully employed in each pro- 
vince increased from 1911-1921 in the same ratio as the population of the province, it is estimated 
that the numbers gainfully employed in 1921 were as shown in Col. 3. Column 5 gives the net 


value of production per person gainfully employed in each province, while Cols. 6 and 7 compare 


the other provinces with Ontario on a percentage basis. Thus from Cols. 6 and 7 it appears 
that the production per person gainfully employed in Prince Edward Island was 65 per cent of 
that in Ontario, while the production per head in Prince Edward Island was only 56 per cent of 
that in Ontario. The difference measures the extent to which Prince Edward Island was handi- 


capped by having a smaller percentage of population gainfully employed. This handicap was ~ 


chiefly the result of unfavourable age distribution: i.e. a relatively large proportion of elderly 
and dependent people and a relatively small proportion of persons at the more productive ages. 
When all the provinces are compared in this way with the province of Ontario, it is evident that 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, and even Manitoba are measurably handicapped in production 
by their relatively unfavourable age distribution, while Saskatchewan, Alberta, and especially 
British Columbia enjoy an advantage over Ontario in this respect. 


*See also pages 35-36. 
{Manitoba had a small crop in 1921. 
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TABLE XV.—How Age Distribution affects production per head in various Canadian 


provinces. 

Production 

Value | Persons Production | Production | per person 
\ of net gainfully | Production | per person | per head gainfully 

Province production | employed | per head gainfully (Ontario employed 
; 1921 (000 | 1921 (est). 1921 employed =100) (Ontario 

omitted) =100) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 18,911 30, 164 213 630 56 65 
PRE FS ORUGID yo con nctactacs Yetee 130, 280 184, 456 249 708 66 74 
New Brunswick............ 85,997 132,818 2, 647 58 67 
ROO Sos pc CEE eS 735,446 768, 995 ot 956 82 99 
ES ie a Ae I 1,115, 962 1, 160,367 380 962 100 100 
Mamiteba se Aivitcs sul. ese. 139,819 235, 509 229 592 60 62 
Saskatchewan.............. 232,037 320, 769 306 123 80 75 
DMD eo. 2 sites a oes 154,377 254,083 262 608 69 63 
British Columbia............ 198,941 275,485 379 723 100 ia 


Why is it that the Maritime Provinces did not attract a larger share of the immigrants 
who were coming to Canada in such large numbers from 1900 on, and could not absorb into 
their labour market their own young people as these reached maturity? The answer is doubt- 
less in part to be found in the industrial situation. It is an economic commonplace that new 
’ population arrives on the scene already equipped with wants and prepared to give employment 
in satisfying these wants. To establish new businesses or to expand existing businesses requires 
capital and the skill of entrepreneurs. The settlement of the Prairie Provinces brought con- 
current prosperity and growth to Ontario’s industries (the latter’s favourable geographical posi- 
tion assisting) to such an extent that they absorbed the young people growing to maturity in 
Ontario and even more drawn from outside.* The impetus gained in the period before the war— 
in the form of capital accumulation, good will, technical development, trained personnel, and 
enterprising skill—were sufficient to carry on the industry of Ontario even when conditions had 
become less favourable. But in the Maritimes, speaking generally, this does not appear to 
have happened. Whatever the full causes to be assigned, it may be here pointed out that the 
supply both of skilled labour and of organizing ability, so necessary to industrialization, had 
been impoverished by the emigration. For the drain of population from this section 
was as we have just seen a drain of the ages and classes which recruit: skill and enter- 
prise. Those who emigrate— at least in North America—are likely to take away with them 
rather more than their proportionate share of the energy and adaptiveness of the community; 
and especially is this the case when their ages fall within the category shown for the emigrants 
from the Maritime Provinces. 


Thus emigration of the younger elements, by depleting the supply of labour and enterprise, 
hinders the establishment of new businesses, and itself becomes a cause of further emigration. 
The subject of rural and urban distribution, with which this topic is allied, is dealt with further 
on (pp. 24-27). 


*For an account of how the opening of the West during 1900-1913 reacted on the industrialism of the 
East, see report of the Board of Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Canada, 1914, Vol. II., pages 
1044-1071. 


io 
If. The Relation between Emigration and Sex Distribution and Martial Conditions in 
the Maritines. — 


It has been shown (Table VII) that the most common age for emigration from the Maritimes 
is from 15 to 30. Female emigrants are more concentrated between these ages than are males. 
More males than females emigrate when under 20; more males than females return to the Maritime 
Provinces in middle age. Taking all ages together, however, we find that the net loss of male 
residents by emigration in any decade is slightly less than the net loss of female residents during 
the same period. Thus emigration is no longer regarded as so great an undertaking that females 
need shrink from it; or perhaps it is that woman’s industrial spere has so expanded that 
there are as many opportunities for women emigrants as there are for men. 


In examining the census*, we note the fact that during most of the history of Canada, males 
have outnumbered females in almost every age group except in old age, where more favourable 
mortality rates give women a slight preponderance. This phenomenon, so different from what 
is found in Europe, is due to the fact that males have formed the majority among immigrants. 
Generally speaking, where a country has a majority of males at all ages, it is probably receiving 
immigration; where it has a majority of females at most ages, this is probably due to losses by 
emigration or by war. 

To the previous statement that the males outnumber the females in most age groups in 
Canada, there is one other striking exception. In 1921 the males were in a minority of 974 
to 1,000 between the ages of 20 and 25. In 1911, the males between 10 and 15 were in a majority 
of 1,027 to 1,000. What has caused this change? Chiefly war losses, although emigration may 
have played some part. 

In the Maritime Provinces, the sex distribution is somewhat different from that of the rest . 
of Canada. In Prince Edward Island, the males have usually been in the minority in all age 
groups between 25 and 40 from 1881 to 1911, aithough in 1921 the group 25-29 alone still showed 
this peculiarity. The explanation is that, net male emigration has usually been in excess of 
female emigration from Prince Edward Island, but not from the other two provinces. In Nova 
Scotia.and New Brunswick the emigration of males has been partly counteracted by immigration, 
but this has not occurred to the same extent in Prince Edward Island. 

From the social point of view, the ratio of maies to females is of importance in that it affects 
the possibility of marriage. Where either sex is much in the majority over the other in corre- 
sponding age groups, a larger number of the sex which is in the majority must be celibate. But . 
in this connection it should be remembered that men usually marry women two to five years 
younger than themselves. The ratio which is most important for this purpose is therefore not 
the number of men of a given age to each thousand of women of the same age but the number 
of men of a given age to each thousand. women two to five years younger. When we examine 
the age and sex distribution of the Maritime Provinces from this point of view, we find that the 
women of each age group are more numerous than the men two or three years older.§$ 

But this inequality is much increased by emigration. Women of twenty, who would 
normally marry among the men of twenty-two or twenty-three, find that the numbers of 
the latter have been decreased not only by the deaths of two or three extra years, but also by 
emigration, in which the men have outstripped the women because they arrived first at the 
emigrating ages. This explains the presence of so many “surplus women” in the Maritimes, 
If the young men leave the Maritimes in search of better opportunities, this motive is strengthened 
in the case of the women by the fact that the emigration of the men two or three years older 
has left them in the majority. It would not be surprising, indeed to find that the women emigrants 
outnumbered the men on this account. and on looking back at Table VII we find that the female 
emigrants actually do outnumber the males in each decade subsequent to 1891. The emigration 


*See Table 3, Vol. 2, Census of 1921. 
§See Table 4, Vol. 2, Census of 1921. 
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of young women is thus promoted both by the search for business opportunities and by the 
impossibility of marriage if all remain in the Maritimes. In this way, too, male emigration, 
by disturbing the proportions between the sexes, becomes a cause of female emigration. 

The following tables illustrate the excess of females over males three years older in the 
Maritime Provinces as compared with the other provinces. 


TABLE XVI.—Numbers of Females, by ages, compared with males three years older, illustrating 
Marriage Opportunities for Women. 


Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Age of females Number Males Number Males Number Males 
of 3 years of 3 years of 3 years 

females older females older females older 
a Oe sot crc eedcncchs Ranehite la cuts 4,247 3,907 25,911 23,142 19,358 17,607 
MO eet OBA ME: . 234 Dota 3,159 22,261 20,027 16,441 14, 602 
ASSL ERS JERS Oe ae SEO SM, kh og Rene 3,067 2,716 18,922 17, 704 13, 953 12,789 
RYE Nl eet 1s Pe ae <a ears 2,467 2,415 15,658 15,821 |= 11,726 11, 502 
ee ed Cota SERA, Case er es 2,524 2,530 15,198 16,451 11,157 10,445 
OA wens tiie tyre ioe, cae. by 2,250 2 OS 13,191 13, 574° 9, 546 8, 545 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

rn ees Soap ge ae oy oe ed 122,990 105,499 126,613 120, 363 26,912 25,360 
JAD OR ae yo ee | ee a 104, 578 89,372 123, 382 116,080 23,930 24,087 
DAG PDAS EIS TOON Oe 6 SO a oe 89, 069 80, 861 120,191 118,631 24, 565 27,110 
DOR ery SEEN, oF SS EREL YT 77,718 72, 863 110,849 110,752 22,686 26, 022 
BS oe a aa am fata seers, Hod 69,035 68,052 | 105, 813 108, 700 21,091 24,685 
Ua auc gptoee 2 2 a ema ea 58, 029 54, 229 90, 648 83, 827 16,196 17,019 

Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
ES | ee ae ea 30,393 | 30, 804 21,072 24,378 _ 18,494 18,483 
DYES REELS Sea een te ROS Be 27, 068 32,000 21,963 24,783 17, 747 19,178 
DO a 3% ARE ee ae 215002 Sie hLo 21, 564 30, 522 19, 092 26,417 
BOS, a eee SR! 26,525 36, 964 19,908 30,137 20,198 29,848 
SORA CE ch nn vA A oe eT ES 24, 220 33, 209 15, 5388 28, 282 20,901 32,366 


REE rie, 17% Neti ok oo nas. 18, 004 21,681 11,130 18,818 17,067 22,759 


If the view above expressed is sound, we should expect to find among women of any age 
group, the largest proportion of unmarried in the Maritimes, and this is borne out in Table 
XVII. 


TABLE XVII.—Percentage of unmarried women in each age group.* 


are 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 


Prati a oo te ks roy 57-0 28-7 17-2 13-1 11-9 11-1 
Prince Edward Island...... 68-9 38-1 24-7 19-1 16-0 11-9 
ING VR OCOUIA. © ois ve ees os So ae 60-9 31-7 18-7 13-9 12-6 11-8 
New: Brunswick. ./ <.e80 oe. 56-4 29-4 18-7 14-2 12-7 11-4 
Pacer saat. 61-6 B31 bal 89026 15-3 13-8 12-1 
DES Ek 2 va ee er eokane ted nick 59-6 31-5 19-6 15-7 14-4 13-6 
ramet... sce ee 52-7 24-4 13-7 9-9 8-3 6-7 
Saskatchewan. 2 Mien. ...t2 0% 41-1 16-0 7-6 5-0 4-8 4-5 
IRWEN ED. cr, 2 Nie Goods cata k ad 42-5 16-8 8-6 5-9 5-5 5-0 
British Columbia. :.....05..: 52-9 24-1 12-8 9-1 7:8 7:8 


*Abridged from Table 29, Vol. II, Census of 1921. 


The above table shows that in Prince Edward Island the percentage of women remaining 
unmarried is higher than in any other province, at practically every age. Comparing for ex- 
ample, Prince Edward Island with Saskatchewan: in Saskatchewan only one woman out of 
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thirteen remains unmarried at the age of 30 to 35; in Prince Edward Island the proportion is 
one out of every four. Yet this comparison understates the disadvantages of Prince Edward 
Island, for the main reason why the percentage of the unmarried women here is so small is that 
so many of the unmarried women have left the province. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
the percentage of women emigrating is even higher, thereby reducing the percentage of those 
within the province who are still unmarried; if the unmarried women remained within these 
provinces, the position would clearly be worse. It may be added that Quebec and Ontario, 
which also show a high percentage of celibacy, are also losing a considerable amount by male 
emigration. 

In a previous paragraph it was pointed out that the crude birth and marriage rates of the 
Maritime Provinces were reduced by the emigration of young people at the most vigorous ages of 
life. We may now say in addition that the birth rate is further reduced by reason of the fact 
that on account of male emigration, so many of the young female population are obliged to 
remain celibate. This is another way in which emigration tends to reduce natural increase. 

Has this proportion between the sexes any other economic effects? Without minimizing 
the importance of women in industry and commerce, it may be said that a differential emigration 
which takes away men in greater numbers than women is particularly serious for the economic 
development of a country. Certain types of industry (extractive and manufacturing) become 
almost impossible; others are apt to be more conservatively managed, and the proportion of 
non-productive persons in the population will be increased. Up to the present, net female emigra- 
tion from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has more than kept pace with male, and it is only 
in Prince Edward Island that the male emigrants have been in the majority and where conse- 
quently the females remaining in the island have been in the majority between 25 and 40. Of 
late years, female emigration even from Prince Edward Island has more nearly kept pace with 
male, and in certain ways this would appear to be advantageous. | 


III.—On the Interaction of Maritime Emigration and Birth, Death and Marriage 
Rate—Review of Natural Increase. 


The argument under this heading largely rests on points which have been brought out in 
the sections on age and sex distribution preceding: 

(1) Emigration by reducing the percentage of the young and vigorous, reduces the per- 
centage of possible parents and so lowers both the marriage rate and the birth rate. 

(2) By creating a surplus of females over males two or three years older, it leads to increased. 
emigration of females; but as this emigration hardly ever overtakes the emigration of males, 
the result is enforced celibacy among many of the female remaining in the provinces. This is a. 
familiar phenomenon in countries from which there is a large emigration. One of its results: 
is to decrease the crude birth rate. © 

(3) By reducing the percentage of young and vigorous people in the Maritimes, emigration. 
increases the percentage of infants and elderly people. Mortality rates are especially high among 
both of these classes: hence emigration causes a higher crude death rate. 

These results are manifest in the following vital statistics: 


TABLE XVIII.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population. 


Prince 
— Edward - Nova New Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
LOZOR eer tee ere Soar ee RR eee ER ade 6-8 8-5 9-8 9-4 
TOD tree ak a RNa Seon tis). REMUS AS: Sas Siete SE Mi i Sco Fy a] 15-8 6-8 8-4 8-0 
HES) tae th Daae Leis ee Page? Fate, cnt aed nN: 0s Pe emg oe 6-6 6-0 iow “ou 
LOZS Renee et eke: OE Re “oh ee. Ne ee Ree bce yon 6-1 7:4 72 
I LO ae NED Prensa en eee Aa ede Gli! ens te ss le! 2 Rane 4-6 5-6 7-4 = 


Martriage rates are affected by mode of living and by business fluctuations as well as by the- 
distribution of population, but it is notable that the rates for Prince Edward Island and Nova. 
Scotia are lower for each year than those for Canada as a whole. New Brunswick has not. 
suffered so greatly from emigration as the other two provinces. 
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TABLE XIX.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population. 


Prince Nova New 

Edward Scotia Brunswick Canada 

Island 
VCO S chk ee ica 9 Be? a Fe ae ele Se ee ea 25-9 25S. 29-9 29-4 
DREAMY han toreh re Mga A tal beeen a Po ae A Re ch 24-3 24-9 30-2 29-3 
(EDR AES RS ee. ae. 5 ee ee ae eee 24-5 24-0 29-5 27-8 
Reena I Nee ae eC in oe na outkaes mo 22-5 22-0 27-0 26-1 
Men ersirert ees: Sere eres iit, ey eric. J ok a ee Sk 20-0 21-9 26-7 - 


The birth rates given above do not. show the effects of emigration so clearly as might be 
expected, but this is explained by other factors. In Prince Edward Island—perhaps on account 
of rural conditions—the fertility of wives is some 30 per cent greater than that of wives of corre- 
sponding ages in the Registration Area of Canada-as a whole*. This excess of fertility is more 
than neutralized by the small proportion of women who are of fertile ages and the still smaller 
proportion of such women who are married. In New Brunswick, where some 31 per cent of 
the population is of French-Canadian origin, while conditions of life in most of the provinces 
are rural in addition, wives show fertility about 24 per cent in excess of that of wives of corre- 
sponding ages in the Registration Area as a whole. This excess fertility also is nearly neutralized 
by the distribution of women in that province with respect to age and marital condition; although 
it is to be observed that New Brunswick has suffered far less in these respects than either Nova 
Scotia or Prince Edward Island. In Nova Scotia, the fertility of wives is some 10 per cent 
greater than that of the Registration Area as a whole; and that excess also is neutralized by the 
unfavourable distribution of females with regard to age and marital condition. 

Death rates are closely correlated with birth rates. Since nearly one-tenth of the infants 
born die in the first year of life, a province with a high birth rate is likely to have a high crude 
death rate. This no doubt partly explains the slightly higher death rate in New Brunswick as 
compared with the other Maritime Provinces. 


TABLE XX.—Crude Death Rates per 1,000 Population. 


Prince Nova New 
—_— Edward Scotia Brunswick Canada 
Island 
HOON) ute abouts sient cai oan kA 2 14-4 14-5 15-6 TS i272 
HL Na eer sea aie heat! ACW SE fe cee a 3 13-6 Lise 14-2 11-6 
eae een ar Renee, ot mn rene. Aly Lame BOER etna n se SS net 12-6 12-6 13-2 11-3 
Da ed ge a ae Snroent Screen ts oh ee et RR Re ee Re eR el Oe 13-0 12-9 12-6 11-4 
Te aS RE i Pi", 2 ae Ree ee ee 10-8 ; 1) [oe ~ 


From the above table it appears that the Maritime Provinces have a higher crude death rate 
for each year than the nine provinces of Canada as a whole. This is true although the figures 
for the nine provinces, with which comparison is being made, include figures for Quebec pro- 
vince, where, because of the high birth rate, the death rate is also very high. 

The comparison which best of all brings out the difference in vital statistics is obtained 
by placing the rates of natural increase in juxtaposition. The rate of natural increase is calcu- 
lated by deducting the death rate per thousand from the birth rate per thousand. The com- 
parison is as follows: 


TABLE XXI.—Natural Increase per 1,000 Population. 


*From an unpublished report, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Prince 
—- Edward Nova New Canada 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
UADEA Ds pei © oe MR Ran ee ee ee eR Oe ee mee eee 11-5 10-8 13-4 15-6 
oo Vel Fes a ean eaten ies MEN Se tt ae One 10-7 12-6 15-9 17-8 
TEARS, pe Re Be ah a tan Sr ae lil al eh oe a 11-9 11-4 16:3 16-5 
[Ee git eget En ME GRE trae ane ee oka toh TONE RE ae tes. de ae 9-5 9-1 14-4 14-7 
Sof ES a Dek ee cr) ate, AP Sa RE nn A 9-1 9-7 14-4 - 
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The foregoing table shows that the rate of natural increase in the Maritime Provinces is 
substantially less than that in Canada as a whole. It is apparent that emigration from 
the Maritime Provinces is one of the principal causes of this difference, inasmuch 
as it has reduced the proportion of potential mothers in the population and increased the pro- 
portion of persons subject to high death rates. 


Historical Review of the Decline in Natural Increase in the Maritime Provinces, 
1861-1921. 


Although there are no reliable vital statistics for the Maritime Provinces which go back to 
1861, yet it is possible to make an estimate of natural increase from census material, by 
methods which will be explained below. The data for this estimate are to be found in the sum- 

mary of conclusions regarding emigration from the Maritime Provinces. 


TABLE XXIT.—Natural Increase, Maritime Provinces, 1861-1921. 


1861-71—Population £S61l.ve ssi oee ees oe ERE ee nn eee 663,761 
Tncrease Gurmg 1861-7 Betis. om. Se a oe 103, 654 
immigrant population.decreaise: . 7. ..ac «cb ere Re 23,000 
Total increase of native population............. 127,000 
Emigration of matines, about Joss. Sesbrugest: akeets pete 15,000 

IN AtUTA Le NCTOR See cosh... ae eee eee een 142,000, about 21% 
1871=1881— Population 187 FP ov oes a Bae ee ere eee 767,415 
POPUlabion.TMGLea ses. ois. cecil) oe 2 Se ee eee tot 103,281 
Dintnigrant deeréase-... - cl. ALU ae, Beer ie 11,000 
Inerease.ofnateve DOM a asec eee eee ee 114,000 
Bimigration of natives nearly 2 n014). PRIA? Ae 40, 000 

Natural inereash*,..3f Osnths ce 5 Be aes 154,000, about 20% 
1881—1891— Population. 18816 2%. ¢. 3a; oni. ctaet) Aberin 870, 696 
PODUIALION INCTOARG Ee. haa. | A: bee eee ean 10,041 
POISE ARON ree oe age ate eke eee ee 104, 000 
Dbeneaise FeO tale cs eee toe tak ER eee ee ae TIO ee 114, 000 
Immigrants 1881-1891 present in 1891................ 9,000 

Di atiral Inerease <2...) week 4 kee) eee 105,000, about 12% 
E8911 G01 > Powaliction 130kesnh ebony etn. Pein a ee cts 880,737 
Population Wielense. ois ack i. a ete Oe ee hee oy 13,000 
HGCA One os Ly ox ca wide cout takes Gatun eee ie 111,000 
DLOteLinciease io 5 7 sats eee ted Paes are te A 124, 000 
Immigrants 1891-1901 present in 1901................ 17,000 

Watiital indPease*: (c.f: ioe Sac eee 107,000, about 12% 
1901-1911 Population 1908 |. cs eas Pd eoutetentascicewiat deat at asks 893, 953 
FGpulaAtiOi INGLOASC.. > souks oe 2 nates Lae ee 44,000 
Emigration!) P22) isa Ort ae, Sa We Pee ee 99, 000 
OLA LINOP OS SOk ae caetaee = 9° ' «he ener Mee take gene aan 143, 000 
Immigrants 1901-1911 present in 1911................. 24,000 

Natural inerease™ :... .:.. .ceeste eee ee eee 119,000, about 13% 
191}-1021---PopulatiometdlL ek ee ee ee 937,955 
Poptlation increase. tess. 32 i 2. ROSAS Se 62,373 
Eimigmtiont eter Bh... 502k ae eee a 93, 000 
Total huereaee me. oe rne ons oe okies ne Ree 156,000 
Immigrants 1911-21 present in 1921.................. 31,000 

Natitaineraneer en. no. os een ak oe hE: 125,000, about 13% 


*“Natural increase’’ includes births to immigrants who have arrived during the decade under review, 
as explained below. It is thus slightly over-stated in each case, since it is not all due tothe population 
at the beginning of the decade. 
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In explanation of this calculation it may be said that for each decade we know from the census 
the increase of population, together with the difference between immigration and emigration. 
From these two factors we can calculate the surplus of births over deaths. Thus the increase of 
population between 1911 and 1921 was approximately 62,000. It would have been more had it 
not been for emigration. We must therefore to obtain total increase add to the increase of 
resident population the number of emigrants. Deducting that part of the total increase due to 
immigration, we obtain as residue the natural increase—that is, the surplus of births over deaths 
occurring in the three provinces during the given period. Expressing this as a percentage of 
the initial population, we have the natural increase as a percentage of total population. The 
so-called natural increase includes births to immigrants who have arrived during the decade; 
the error, however, is relatively small.$ 


Do these estimates agree with known facts (above quoted)? For the years 1920-1924 we 
have reliable statistics of the rate of natural increase in the Maritime Provinces. During these 
years, the average rate is not very far from the estimate of 13% for the ten years 1911-1921, 
although there is evidently a new decline in the rate of natural increase since the war. 


In the late seventies or the early eighties there began a decline in the birth rate in practically 
all the countries of Europe. We find that a similar decline set in at about the same time in the 
Maritime Provinces. In the European countries the most rapid decline took place in the period 
1870-1890, with a lessening of the rate of decline in the nineties, and a more rapid decline again 
between 1900-1910. In the Maritime Provinces the decline occurs quite abruptly in the period 
between 1881-1891 when, in addition to the causes operating in Europe, the country was suffering 
from economic depression and widespread emigration of the young and vigorous. In the Mari- 
time Provinces there is no evidence of any further serious decline of the birth rate from 1881 to 
19217. Since 1921 there has been a slight decline.t 


IV. Origins and Birthplaces of the People of the Maritime Provinces. 


Inan historical survey of population in the Maritime Provinces it is of importance to consider 
what are the sources from which they derive their population, whether the racial composition of 
the population has been changing, and whether there is any tendency for a native born population 
to be replaced by an immigrant population or vice versa. 


The population of the Maritime Provinces in 1921 was almost entirely of British birth. 
Less than three per cent of the total number of inhabitants were born in non-British countries. 
Recent immigration has been largely from England, although there has been a small movement 
from the other Canadain provinces, and Nova Scotia has received a considerable number of immi- 
grants from Newfoundland. ‘The full particulars for the Maritime Provinces can be compared 
with those of the other Canadian provinces by reference to the returns of the 1921 Census.* 


With regard to the racial origins of the people, there has been little change since 1881 in Prince 
Edward Island or Nova Scotia, where the population continues to be mainly British, although 


§Taking the decade 1911-1921, let us suppose that the 31,000 immigrants who arrived during this decade 
were in the country five years on the average, and that the crude birth rate among them was 40 per thou- 
sand—which is considerably higher than the crude birth rate of Quebec. Then the number of births to 
them during the ten years would be 200/1000 of 31,000, which is approximately 6,000, or less than 5 per cent 
of the whole ‘‘natural increase’’ calculated for this period. The ‘‘natural increase’’ for this period we 
calculated at about 13 per cent. Even if 5 per cent of this estimate be deducted, the corrected estimate 
would still be between 12 and 13 per cent for the decade. 


+There must have been a slight decline, since the rate of natural increase did not become higher 
despite the general fall in death rates. 


tThe above calculation could be made a little more accurate if all ages from 0-100 had been taken 
into account in calculating the emigration, instead of only the ages 5-45. The error involved is not large. 
Ages over 45 were omitted from the calculation because of their inaccuracy, the difficulty of estimating 
deaths, and the tendency of emigration and immigration to balance after these ages. 


*See Tables 36 and 37 of Vol. 2, 1921 Census (Birthplaces of the population) and Table 61 of the 
same volume (Immigrant population classified by year of arrival). 
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it is noticeable that in these provinces the English stock is gaining at the expense of the Irish and 
Scottish. Thus in Nova Scotia the change which has taken place during the past forty years may 
be summed up in the following comparison: 


Nova Scotia 1881 1921 
Percentage of Maglish origin yA os. -- Monee ee PR By See 29-28 38-58 
Percentage Of Scotch OPIZW, ono cece. > x Nhs ne ea RU: coro hn eae eee ee 33°14, 28-25 
PePCENIAEES Of TFISW OFTEN: on STS ee ee ee ee ne ete Lan ae a eee 14-99 ° 10-63 


A similar process is taking place in Prince Edward Island. 


Prince Edward Island 1881 1921 
POTCRT LAGS CLEAR TAI, OP UBEI ova toate, & ole So ape di pu ceed ce cee oc 19-66 26-31 
Percentage GItsco cel rie Ny MA Pvdees f. PPR ee nee oe eee Pee tA ee SE) BER 44-94 37°73 


Poreentage ob disheorioiioe a 37 246 tet Gan kvl salavcs. ee ae tee Bae s ee 23-34 21-15 


In New Brunswick the change is more striking. In 1881, seventeen per cent of the popu- 
lation were of French origin and most of the remainder were of British races. In 1921, the per- 
centage of French had risen above thirty-one, and that of British races had shown a corresponding 
decline. This change is not due to immigration from the province of Quebec. It is clearly shown 

_by the successive censuses of Canada that the total migration from Quebee to New Brunswick. 

since 1851 does not exceed fifteen thousand persons, and the number is probably even less. The 
following statement shows the number of residents of New Brunswick returned in each census 
as having been born in Lower Canada or the province of Quebec:— 


oy NORE ca eae oy ee, ee None 139F Sites 4 ee eee 3, 602 
er 2 ee NT Ne. * SIE Ea aig nO Fh None tL Ian, Paton, WR Ai Se: ok baa 4,293 
hl aca IN ek, ips SN See 2,440 POD bite a0 a naa 2 ee 5, 300° 
PSG ELAR ES, TE Pe OMe ok 3,127 19212 See RS eS eee 8,579 


The increase in Quebec-born population of New Brunswick during each decade as shown by 
the above table may be compared with the increase in the number of Pesan of French origin 
as follows:— 


Increase in number | Increase in number 


of residents of of residents of 
Decade New Brunswick New Brunswick 
born in Quebec who are of French 
origin 
1 Boul (een De Si eee tae, eG Rep Lead a 2 Sie eMule Nath Cae eee 687 
NSS OMe ee Len eet eee ener). ye Shem OL RrR, sree Tents 475 
TS ONO Ot ee cinek AS te are a SER EE. Petee on Ren ey aa ee Re 691 23, 344 
1LOOTATO Ts Bhs 2 Sa ee NO ear ts ee 1,007 18, 632 
POP TO21 Ye Ae ES RE ete RRR ae eh che oe ee Re mPa. 22,500 


From the above figures it is clearly evident that the increase in the population of New Bruns- 
wick of French origin is not due to immigration from Quebec, or (as the census shows) from any 
other French centre. It is due to more rapid natural increase or to less extensive emigration, or 
perhaps to a combination of the two causes. 


The facts appear to lend themselves to the following interpretation: The “British”’ races, 
especially the Irish and Scotch, have been steadily declining in New Brunswick, either because 
of their failure to reproduce or because of their greater tendency to emigrate in search of better 
opportunities; probably both factors are at work. It would seem, indeed, that these races are 
especially subject to the attractions of city life. The French also emigrate; but either they 
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emigrate in small numbers, or their rate of natural increase is so high that it exceeds the emigra- 
tion rate. Whatever be the causes, the conclusion is clear. If emigration from the Maritime 
Provinces continues on the present scale, and if there is no considerable change in the rates of 
natural increase characteristic of the various races, the proportion of people of French origin 
will increase with constantly greater rapidity. ; 


Is there any tendency for a native born population in the Maritime Provinces to be displaced 
by an immigrant population? To answer this question Table XXIII provides the materials: 


TABLE XXIII.—Native and Immigrant Population. 


Numbers Percentages 
Census Native 
born Immi- Native Immi- 
(i.e. born grants born grauts 


in Canada) 


Prince Epwarp IStanp 


LIRR ON Se ES ee, es aS es eee 63,027 *17,830 77-9 22-1 
SHE coe Sle gicon —. Ra aa pe eae 80, 271 *13, 750 85-4 14-6 
Doe tee oe Ike le ae ete hes es eee 99, 297 9,494 91-2 8-8 
TMCAD Te oes TESS ce a ea eR aera an Pa 102, 680 6, 398 94-1 5-9 
ON co STAI es SOI ai aoe nO clit a) 99, 006 4,253 95-3 4.2 
Ogle Pe ents ST eetee. oo ees tae cal etadeae, AGE Rese ele get 91,154 2, O14. 97-3 2-7 
GENT DEE Be SR alae areas Fr Wie Somer e ed ck nr aR R a sete 86, 250 2,365 97-3 2-7 
Nova ScCOofta 
NEA he: se oye, Se oe RP ni Si, Resi a i ae NN See ae 298,192 32,665 ‘ 90-1 9-9 
LSAT S ait oP ner ant IAS ent i Dee i SE Se Sei aie a 358, 560 29, 240 92-5 7-5 
Te Se ea en ee ee eae Oe ee 412,859 Pelaeblo 93-7 6-3 
TSR Se REE ee nn, cgi = Ca We cee Te CN a Ree 424, O81 PAT NAT RS 94-2 5-8 
TSC bey sa Soe eer a oe ei Sa ie ea es Be eae ORR 435,172 24,402 95-8 4.2 
ROME Peer ene: Ree LAS OS BE AC li as oo 456, 063 36,275 92-6 7-4 
iO eee ek eh a cee MSE, APNE SW es Bye Fe FL Sa, 480,332 43,505 91-7 8-3 
New Brunswick 
SOR er ee Ret. ryt eee ise ee PE oe ts 199,445 52, 602 79-1 20-9 
Wee on Ce RNs acd ae Ee Rito > OP at ee nae ee Pe a 248,879 36,715 86-8 13-2 
TOSS. an Ac eRe yi AMIRI Ne WO, ace dal uN EO Oy A She 290,165 31,068 90-3 9-7 
eT ee ae eee ee APO reg Ee si Pine PRD ER) «A 299, 257 22,006 93-1 6-9 
CNet fry ch vena lye ke he ees ci at eee SRNODE Bay cy meh) pe Ganisim ie: 17,942 94-6 5-4 
HOUT SS 9S SRNR PENS SRS 2 ee Rare een een OR 380,010 18,313 94-8 5-2 
Oe eee eee ar, ee ee Me A ee eC ee 366, 418 21,458 94-5 5-5 


*Including immigration from Canada. 


From the above table it is evident that both the absolute numbers and the percentage of 
immigrants (from other countries) in the Maritime Provinces have been steadily decreasing, 
except for a slight growth of the immigrant population of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick since 
1901, z.e., during the period when Canada as a whole was receiving a large influx of immigrants. 
This movement has not, however, attained very great relative magnitude. 


The loss of population from the Maritimes therefore chiefly affects a population of predomin- 
antly British origin; but this population is not being largely replaced by one of different 
origin except in New Brunswick, where the French section is rapidly growing. 


@ 
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V. The Influence of the Proportions of Rural and Urban Population upon the. 
situation in the Maritime Provinces. 


During the last half-century, and throughout almost all the countries of the white man’s 
world, there has taken place a movement of population from the country districts to the cities 
and towns, resulting in a higher proportion of urban population in each succeeding census. Thus, 
in the United States the percentage of urban population to the total was 35-4 in 1890, 40-0 in 
1900, 45-8 in 1910 and 51-4 in 1920. Similarly, in Canada, the percentage of urban population 
has increased from 31-80 in 1891 and 37-50 in 1901 to 45-42 in 1911 and 49-52 in 1921, this 
having taken place in spite of the great increase in the settled rural areas in the western parts of 
both countries. While the line of distinction between rural and urban population is differently — 
drawn in Canada and in the United States, our census regarding many places as urban which 
in the United States would be considered as rural,{ the general trend in both countries is sufficiently 
clear. 

Again, the census of both countries shows not merely a relative decline in the proportion of 
rural population to total population, but an absolute cessation of the growth of the rural popula- 
tion throughout all the Eastern parts—that is, everywhere where there is not new land to settle. 
Thus, in Eastern Canada, in spite of the great growth of the last thirty years, in spite of the new 
rural areas which are being settled in Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec, the rural popula- 
tion in 1921 was actually less by almost 130,000 than in 1891, the figures for each of the five prov- 
inces, and for eastern Canada as a whole, being given in the following table: 


TABLE XXIV.—Trend of Rural Population in the Five Eastern Provinces, 1891-1921. 


Prince 
— Edward Nova New Quebec Ontario Total 
Island Scotia Brunswick ~ 
1 ost RRS IOOS CORRES UERERAN MOD. Semis (a 94, 823 373, 403 DD oOr 988 , 820 1,295,323 3,024, 731 
LOOT ieee. oct see ee 88, 804 330,191 VAST: Bests y9) 994,833 | *1, 246,969 2,914, 132 
ONT ca ek loterees | <oske eats ours ee 78,758 306,210 252,342 1,038,803 | *1,198,803 *2,, 875, 047 
HO Lter treads clckt cope yee yer. Stead 69, 522 296,799 263, 432 1,038, 630 1, 227,030 *2, 895,413 


*See note on page 120, Canada Year Book, 1925. 


Similarly, taking the geographic areas of the United States which are nearest to Eastern 
Canada, viz., the New England States, the Middle Atlantic States (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania), and the East North Central States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin), we have a very similar state of affairs in the last thirty-years period. The figures are 
as follows: 


TABLE XXV.—Trend of Rural Population in the New England, Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central States, 1890-1920. 


Census Years New Middle |East North Total 
‘ England Atlantic Central 


Eto Medline pete aOR ek tes 3 MME ME AS at oR ARS ORO: 1,560,850 | 5,372,448 | 8,381,124 | 15,314,422 
CO hl See aeaal Baked a GON ATR Sead ee Th ee Aerie neti ures ate FERC 1,538,590 | 5,378,795 | 8,765,606 | 15,682,991 
IOIO LS Ne Seale Te re Oe eet Caen. meee ....{ 1,554,599 | 5,592,519 | 8,633,350 | 15,780,468 
LOD. ies, ois aha cata ance ees, ecg ep tn) pA. hat a eM chalcone 1,535,836 | 5,588,549 | 8,426,271 | 15,550,656 


It is thus evident that the same general causes are at work in the rural areas of both coun- 
tries, even where those rural areas have a ready market for their produce, the five largest cities 
of the United States (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland), besides many 
smaller cities, being included in the area whose rural populations are given in the above table. 


_tIn the U.S. census, only places with 2,500 population or more are considered as urban. In Canada, 
all incorporated cities, towns and villages are considered urban. The population limit therefore varies 
by provinces. “ 
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Even with a remarkably populous and prosperous urban home market at their doors, the rural 
population of these areas has not increased in recent years. While the lack of increase may to 
some extent be due to the transfer of growing communities from the rural to the urban class 
between censuses, yet, in the last decade at least, there has been in certain areas just outside 
the cities an increase of rural residents who earn their livelihood in the cities, but thanks to the 
automobile, are able to live in the open country. Thus Connecticut, alone of the New England 
States, showed an increase of rural population in the decade between 1910 and 1920, this increase 
being presumably due to the overflow from New York City. We find the same phenomenon in this 
country in the neighborhood of Toronto and Vancouver. 


Newfoundland and Labrador also show a loss of population which may be compared with 
that of the Maritime Provinces and the New England States. The population of Newfoundland 
and Labrador in 1901 was 220,984. The surplus of births over deaths, 1901-1911, was 29,833, 
and the population was also increased by the immigration of 2,692 people, most of whom settled 
in the capital and smaller towns; but during the same period there was a loss of 10,980 by emigra- 
tion. In 1911-1921 the surplus of births over deaths was 31,347, the gain by immi- 
gration was 1,249, and the loss by emigration was 12,182. In his report on the census of 1921, 
the Colonial Secretary deplores the loss by emigration of the younger people, and shows how 
this has resulted in a declining birth rate in the rural districts. Certain districts have shown 
a constant diminution of population since 1884*. 


If then, rural population throughout all the Northeastern portion of the continent is, 
except in special circumstances, stationary or even on the decline, it is evident that those geo- 
graphic divisions which include both rural and urban areas will reflect this decline in proportion 
to their percentage of rural population. Areas with a very high proportion of rural population 
will tend to have a relatively stationary total population, while areas with a low percentage of 
rural population, may, in spite of a stationary rural population, show a normal increase of total 
population. Thus in the United States, Vermont, which has a comparatively small proportion 
of urban population (81-2 p.c. in 1920), recorded an absolute decline of 3,528 in total population 
between 1910 and 1920, while the neighboring state of New Hampshire, where similar conditions 
prevailed in the rural areas, was able, by its larger proportion of urban population (63-1 p.c. 
in 1920), to record an absolute increase of 12,511 in total population. 


Now in Canada, the Maritime Provinces are among those with the highest proportion of 
rural population. Prince Edward Island had in 1921, 78-45 p.c. of rural population, the highest 
proportion of any province in the Dominion, while New Brunswick came third with 67-92 p.c. 
of rural population, surpassed by the 71-10 p.c. of Saskatchewan. Even Nova Scotia with 
56-66 p.c. of rural population in 1921, was much more largely rural than Ontario or Quebec 
with 41-83 p.c. and 43-99 p.c. of rural population respectively and almost as rural as Manitoba, 
with its 57-12 p.c. of rural population. It is therefore evident that the Maritime Provinces, 
with a relatively high percentage of rural population, must be particularly affected by the condi- 
tions which have brought the rural population throughout all the Northeastern portion of the 
American continent to a standstill. Yet the total recorded increases of 31,499 in Nova Scotia 
and 35,987 in New Brunswick in the last decade compare very favourably with the increases of 
25,643 in the neighboring state of Maine, and 12,511 in New Hampshire, and with the decrease 
of 3,528 in Vermont. 


* The Irish Free State, an agricultural country which does not suffer from lack of markets, has like- 
wise declined 5-3 per cent in population between 1911 and 1926. This decline has been chiefly caused by 
losses of population from the rural districts. Since 1841, the ‘‘country districts’? have lost 64 per cent 
of their population; towns of 200 to 500 residents lost 49 per cent, towns of 500 to 2,000 lost 25 per cent, towns 
over 10,000 other than Dublin and its suburbs dropped 13 per cent, while the metropolis and its adjacent 
townships gained 47 per cent. It is true that the Joss of population between 1911 and 1926, amounting to 
166,886 in all, is partly attributable_to deaths in war (27,405 soldiers in addition to officers), to the with- 
draw al of some 34,000 British soldiers and dependents on the signing of the Irish Treaty, to civil disorders, 
etc., but these abnormal streams of emigration merely made up for the great diminution during the war 
of the number of ordinary emigrants. The present population of Ireland (north and south combined) 
is 4,229,124, compared with 4,390,219 in 1911: and the magnitude of the stream of emigration during the 
past generation may be judged from the fact that 1,817, 457 persons born in Ireland are shown by official 
statistics to be now living in other countries. This exiled population, no less than 43 per cent of the present 
population of Ireland, ‘‘must in itself attract a large number of emigrants’ relatives and friends of the 
exiles every year, no matter how prosperous conditions are in Ireland.’’ (Preliminary Report of the Free 
State census taken in April, 1926, from which also the figures just quoted have been taken.) 
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Further, the rate of increase in the comparatively small urban population of the Maritime | 
Provinces during the period and particularly during the past decade has not been very much 
slower than the rate of increase in the urban population of the other parts of Canada. It is 
however, a generally observed phenomenon both in Canada and in other countries, that the rate 
of increase is greatest in the larger cities—which do not exist in the Maritime Provinces. The 
figures subjoined, show the urban populations of the nine provinces in 1911 and 1921, with the 
absolute percentage and increases; they indicate that the urban population in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island increased practically as rapidly during the last decade as that of 
Ontario, and that the urban population of Nova Scotia increased proportionately as rapidly as 
that of British Columbia: 


TABLE XXVI.—Absolute and Percentage Increase of Urban Population Between 1911 and 1921, 
‘ by Provinces. 


Numerical 
increase Per- 
Provinces 1911 1921 in decade centage 
Urban Urban 1911-21 increas e 
| Urban 

PF TIMEE TU WALCO LGA ete eee ree ee ee 14,970 19,093 4,123 27-54 
OVE COON Ute ts bone Pius ti ht hae) 186, 128 227,038 40,910 21-98 
nO WS rena leg eo ay Ne fe ee ee he tg yes ee 99, 547 124,444 24,897 25-01 
Qtech Ge. fers... aekt tab dees eaten felt. ae 966, 842 1,322, 569 355.727 36-79 
ES CER NI ME ASS Ce id SR Tet A RS Dye 1,328,489 1, 706, 632 378, 143 28-46 
EGRELOA ee. BN ee Pe ners hai) TA? SERS 200, 365 261, 616 61,251 30-56 
Naskatehbewan!.ciselvs) 2d tet ik eosiic tin i 131,395 218,958 87, 563 66-64 
EN O:2\ st! SOL OPEL RCD. eM Rost SOREN AER ee OF co MEE mE se rer 137, 662 222,904 85, 242 61-92 
EV PEUIS Te LIE UA oo Ce ee Gee eee 203, 684 247, 562 43 , 878 21-54 


What are the reasons for the comparatively stationary position of the rural population 
through the whole northeastern portion of the North American continent, whether in Canada 
or in the United States? Doubtless they are largely social, the desire for the ‘‘ white lights,”’ 
for society, the wish to get away from the isolation of rural life, though that isolation has been 
greatly reduced by the advent of the automobile, the rural telephone and the radio. Never- 
theless, the causes of the exodus from the country to the town are preponderantly economic 
and must be taken account of in any consideration of the population situation in areas where 
that population is largely rural. 

In brief, the population situation in the rural areas of Northeastern America and particu- 
larly in the Maritime Provinces of Canada is to be accounted for by three main causes of an 
economic character :— 

(1) The invention of labour-saving agricultural implements, rendering it possible to culti- 
vate equally well a given area of ground with a diminished number of labcurers, and a consequent 
decline of population, since the majority of people, being dependent on their labour for their 
living, cannot continue to live where there is no longer a market for their labour*. Thus, one 
Ontario township in a favoured section of the province near to the Toronto market, declined 
in population from 6,897 in 1861 to 3,635 in 1921; in other words, there were only 53 people 
in 1921 for every 100 in 1861t. This great decline in population by no means implies any decline 
in production—though in view of the changing character of agricultural production during the 
period, it would require careful study by an expert to equate the volume of production in 1861 
and 1921. 

(2) The migration of agricultural labour from the less fertile lands of the older provinces 
to the productive prairie lands of the Canadian and American West, where the labourer is not 
only more productive but receives a higher reward for his labour. 

The whole history of the continent, whether in Canada or in the United States, has been a 
history of the westward progress of settlement. Thus New Englanders played a great part in 


*It has been estimated that in the United States in 1895 it required only 120,000,000 days of human 
labour to produce the nine principal farm crops of the year, whereas the same amount of production would 
have required 570,000,000 days of human labour with the methods in vogue in 1850. (See H. W. Quam- 
tance ‘‘Influence of Farm Machinery on Production and Labour,’’ pp. 27-29.) 

ink ae township of Chinquacousy in the county of Peel, which at its nearest point is within 15 miles 
of Toronto. 
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the settlement of the States on the southern borders of the Great Lakes and Iowa, while in 
this country people from the Maritime Provinces have played an important part in the making 
of the West. Thus, in 1921 there were some 48,000 persons living in Western Canada who had 
been born in the Maritime Provinces. There were also in Ontario and Quebec some 22,000 
persons who had been born in the Maritimes. Added together, these numbers total about 
7 p.c. of the resident population of the Maritime Provinces in the Census year, and this figure 
takes no account of the descendants of Maritime Provinces people, born elsewhere than in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


(83) The greatest of the economic changes is, however, that which has resulted from the 
evolution of the methods of production, of transportation and of trade in the past fifty or sixty 
years. The production of many articles, such as articles of clothing, formerly carried on upon 
the farm, is now carried on in the city and brings there considerable numbers of young women, 
who formerly remained on the farm. Again, while fifty or sixty years ago most production was 
carried on for local and immediate consumption, today it is often for consumption on the other 
side of the world. Thus a much larger part of the population is engaged in transportation and 
trade, and this means an increased urban population.§ Finally, this is the day of the specialist 
in every line, and the specialist whether in medicine, law or business, has to locate himself where 
he can find sufficient consumers of his products to enable him to earn a livelihood. These he 
cannot usually find in rural districts, and consequently he must betake himself where there is 
an efficient demand for the specialized skill which he has to sell. This, in practice, means that 
he has to go to the large centres of population. Where, as in the Maritime Provinces, large 
centres of population do not exist, the student who secures a highly specialized training is, in 
a very real sense, under sentence of exile. The production of such specialized skill, especially 
in the fields of intellectual endeavour, has long been implicit in the educational systems of Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island particularly, and the natural result has been that, as also happens 
in Scotland, considerable numbers of able and highly-trained men find no field in their own home 
for the exercise of their skill, and are therefore compelled to seek it elsewhere. Whether the 
transfer of manufacturing industry from the country to a town is a permanent phenomenon, 
is in these days of the cheap transmission of electric power, more of a debatable question than 
in the day of steam. Whether our educational systems should lay less stress upon the purely 
academic and more upon the practical and technical sides of education, aiming rather to fit 
the young to take advantage of the opportunities available where they live than to have to seek 
opportunity elsewhere, is another question which is exercising the minds of educationists. On 
the answers to these questions depends in considerable measure the future relationship of rural 
to urban population on this continent and implicitly a large part of the future of the Maritime 
Provinces. 


CG 
VI. The Growth or Decline of certain Occupation Groups in the Maritime Provinces, 
1891-1921. 


Any thoroughgoing comparison of the occupations of the people of the Maritime Provinces 
at different times is rendered difficult by the changes in classification and nomenclature in the 
census of occupations. The increasing number and complexity of classifications is due to 
increasing differentiation in industry itself; to the rise of new occupations (such as those of 
electricians, motormen, chauffeurs, structural steel workers, etc.), and the disappearance of old 
occupations; and to the change in importance or status of other occupations (e.g. nursing has 
risen in a comparatively short time from a form of domestic service to a profession, while banking 
and insurance, formerly subdivisions of ‘‘trade and merchandising” in Canadian census figures 


* 


—_—_—__— 


§The proportion of all gainfully employed Canadians working at agricultural pursuits declined from 
48-1 p.c. in 1881 to 34-3 p.c. in 1911, while those engaged in manufactures increased in the same period 
from 11-7 p.c. to 18-0 p.c., those engaged i in transportation from 2-9 p.c. to 8-0 p.c. and those engaged in 
trade and merchandising from 5-7 to 10-4 p.c. 
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now form part of a new “finance” group). Not the least important reason for changes in 
classification is the desire to know more at each successive census, and the improvement of 
statistical technique to that end.* 


The most striking development since 1891 appears to be the decrease in the number of 
males gainfully employed in agriculture. In the next preceding section of this memorandum, 
this was explained by the invention of labour-saving agricultural implements, migration to 
the west, and the growing importance of urban industry and trade. The latter point is borne 
out by the increase in the number and percentage employed in manufacturing, trade and 
transportation throughout the country. But the decrease in the number of male agricultural 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, though considerable, is not itself sufficient to account for 
all the emigration which has taken place from these provinces. ‘The number of males gainfully 
employed in agriculture in 1891 in the three provinces was 131,022. In 1921 it had diminished 
to 111,800, a decrease of 19,222 in the thirty years. It is true that a decrease in the number 
of gainfully occupied males involves also a decrease in the population consisting in their wives 
and children; but even if we supposed that each male lost to the farm involved the loss of four 
other persons (and this is obviously an over-estimate) the movement away from Maritime 
farms would not account for a third of the emigration which has taken place since 1891, though 
unquestionably the farms have been one of the chief nurseries of the emigrants. 


TABLE XXVII.—Males engaged in Agriculture, with Proportion to all Males Gainfully 


Employed. 
Numbers Percentage of all gainfully employed 
males , 
PE. N.S N.B sl sale N.S N.B 
1SOR He Ae). tL) er eae 21,411 59,331 50, 280 67-62 44.1. 53-3 
0 al ee 20,720 52,836 48,304 67-45 39-1 49-3 
TEL Peres aos) 2 So ea 19,134 47,167 44,840 - 68-4 VOL ah 43-4 
19 Bk Peete staid to oi MMO 18, 057 47,771 45,972 66-8 30-5 40-7 


From 1891 to 1911, although the male population engaged in agriculture was decreasing, 
the area of farm land occupied and the area improved were increasing. This seems to indicate 
that new machinery or changes in method were enabling a smaller number of people to cultivate 
and improve a larger area of land. Between 1911 and 1921, however, an opposite tendency 
appears. The number of males engaged in agriculture increased slightly in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, but in both of these provinces, farm land began to be abandoned. In Nova 
Scotia, over 10% of the farm land which was occupied in 1911 had ceased to be occupied in 
1921, and during the same period the area of improved farm land was reduced by more than 
20%. In New Brunswick, about 6% of the land occupied in 1911 had ceased to be occupied 
in 1921, while the improved area diminished by more than 5%. In Prince Edward Island, the 
male farm population continued to decrease, but the occupied area increased a little during this 
decade, while the improved area nearly held its own. The following tables, abridged from the 
census of 1921, give the exact figures. The figures for 1871, 1881 and 1891 are not strictly 
comparable, as before 1901 they show area of lands occupied or improved, and in 1901,the heading 
changes to farm lands. 


* In early censuses the enumeration was limited to such rubrics as ‘“‘labourer’’, ‘‘clerk’’, or ‘‘factory 
worker’’. In the censuses of 1911 and 1921, persons gainfully employed have been classified according to 
the general main divisions of industry in which they were employed, the class of worker, and the parti- 
cular trade or calling. The occupational tables of these two censuses will accordingly provide a much 
more valuable source of information to the economic historian. Nevertheless, it is possible to compare 
the numbers engaged in various important groups. 
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TABLE XXVIII.—Farm Population and Areas. 


Male popu- 
lation 
Census year gainfully 
employed in 
agriculture 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
POG esc eae os alana evar ee Re oe AR Sor a, PAA 20,720 
Then Salt RS 07 2 SE eee Nee Ra Ae OR ee ae oe 19,134 
Sieh pigstlie. 9 Bray ae RO se "aa et a RT EO 18,057 
NOVA SCOTIA 
BEE AL OC SS ae ee 2 ee eee ae ee ee ee 52,836 
SLOT) | 1 bie AMES SRD! Ts SOAS: MORE EUR AG Een eee a ee Sed 47,167 
De a bite ete PAN a Fe RD AE ised sw ohore gece ole dene 47,771 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

PLUG os olka Ns Oo ea Me 2 eae Bt Oe ES ey 0 2d 48 , 304 
DF ies gee Spey 2 yO tes SES EPR BEI CINE a 2k ee eee 44,840 
DN yoo 8 ob ale Dats 6 wis dehi i’ o's ys s « Gee eons 45,972 


Area of 
occupied 
farms 
(acres) 


1,194,508 
1,202,354 
1,216, 483 


5,080, 901 
5,260,455 
4,723,550 


4,443,400 
4,537,999 
4,269, 560 


} Area 
improved 
(acres) 


726, 285 
769, 140 
767,319 


1, 257, 468 
1,257,449 
992, 467 


1,409,720 
1) 444.567 
1) 368,023 


TABLE XXIX.—Male population aged 10 years or over, gainfully employed in agricultural 
occupations, per 100 acres. 


Occupied land Improved land 


Year Prince Prince 
Nova New Nova New 
ee ae Scotia Brunswick Foe Scotia Brunswick 
PO is AM hee cw a php dic Che 1-7 1-04 1-09 2-9 4-20 3-43 
ON ery ere onc tae BS 1-6 0-90 0-99 2-5 3°75 3-10 
[LOR ee NS RRS ce ches aman ete 1-5 1-01 1-08 2-4 4-81 3°36 


For every 100 acres of occupied farm land, Prince Edward Island had, in 1921, 1-5 male 
farm workers, as compared with 1-01 in Nova Scotia and 1-08 in New Brunswick. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the percentage of occupied land described as improved is much 
greater in Prince Edward Island, as shown in the following table: 


TABLE XXX.—Percentage of occupied farm land improved. 


Prince 


Nova New 
Year Pavene Scotia Brunswick 
BT ee orn scree Me cenompemrage at poe | ets aoe ape Ri SE TCR EEC vars Ses AS RR 61 25 32 
GMS tec cesta oes ote Cee CMS tetlecd 6 eum clk as icb-otide oi adhe abereie rors waake 64 24 32 
EO ieee nent eer te, A RMR ET ie rtve Ei ona "sheds ei sbobs, oferedal Gy aus.ebs SPSS 63 ik 30 


In Nova Scotia the percentage of land which is improved is not only the smallest in the 
Maritime Provinces, but it is actually diminishing. This may indicate that a larger part is 
being treated as natural pasture. | 

A comparison of the number of farm workers employed per 100 acres of improved land from 
the above table is interesting. In Nova Scotia the number of farm workers per 100 acres of 
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improved land has been from fifty to a hundred per cent higher than in Prince Edward Island. 
This might seem to indicate that the Nova Scotia farmers were less efficient, or that they cultiv-" 
ated the land more intensively; the real explanation, however, is probably that so many Nova 
Scotia farmers combine work on the land with fishing or other occupations. 


Forestry.— This industry is practically non-existent in Prince Edward Island. Its develop- 
ment in the other two Maritime Provinces is indicated in the following table: 


TABLE XXXI.—Males engaged in Forestry. 


Number Percentage of total gain- 
fully employed males 
Census 
Nova New Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick Scotia Brunswick 
LEST Beate sheet ek 2 1h,” UR ne a alg ih. S SHS ieee SS 1,512 1,240 1-1 1-3 
LOOT a CARE She mens Ltt. Die nk RRs van ial ES an) ASR 1,890 1,615 1-5 1-6 
POUT Meiers ohaaL aay dels oS OR ee ae a ac Bees 4,442 2-1 4-3 
AU nies SRR A AGTH CoP i el NS tn A delay Cs 2,487 4,357 1-6 3-9 (logging) 


The figures indicate great erowth in this industry in the first ten years of the present century, 
followed by a period of retrogression. 


Fishing.—The figures for fishing and hunting are usually given together, but in the Maritime 
Provinces most of the persons engaged in these occupations are actually fishermen. The figures 
are as follows: 


TABLE XXXII.—Males engaged in Fishing. 


Number Percentage of total gainfully 
employed males 
rince rince 
Nova New Nova New 
Hoard Scotia Brunswick Boe Scotia Brunswick 

1 ot) bis ces et le ate tM ia 89 911 14,372 2,913 2-9 10-7 3-1 
LOO 1 a ao kia AIT JAGR Bane ‘igs 14, 146 QaoOLo 3:7 10-3 2-6 
ONT Nees eae et aie 2 Noa 1,352 14, 666 2,842 4-8 9-8 2-8 
DOD enaes Nase Seeeem, ws UNAORTNEE 1,180 12,367 | 2,948 4-4 7-9 2-6 


The most striking feature is the absolute and relative decline in the fishing industry since 
1911, especially in Nova Scotia, its chief centre. 


Mining.—The mining figures for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are given below, (the 
industry in Prince Edward Island is negligible) : 


TABLE XXXIII.—Males engaged in Mining. 


Percentage of total 


Number gainfully employed 
Census males 
Nova New Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick Scotia Brunswick 
1 BS DBRT AD al MR ag ies eA liana Mn a eth Mr, ae 5,839 340 4-3 0:3 
UU age nes Ack iilbipea ting Nes walt. Bl te Mees Aid bales I eteal ae Sn pared apg: bic 6 7,976 187 5-9 0-2 
TOU Siete OME eth | SRC ual eis tie J a ee ys eed peer ee | ae 17, 134 831 11-5 0-8 
WH Wi Nee a ce tire A OAD AON Ma ie a Cael eal DoF NAP SIN ot Yea os SC ES 153352 801 9-8 0-7 


ol 


This table reflects a rapid development of mining in Nova Scotia from 1901 to 1911, but 
this growth was not maintained. Mining continues, however, to employ nearly a tenth of the 
_ gainfully employed males of Nova Scotia. 

Manufacturing.—In this table the 1901 figures are omitted as they include skilled labourers 
employed in the building trades, who have been omitted from the other figures. 


TABLE XXXIV.—Males engaged in Manufactures. 


Number Percentage of total gain- 
fully employed males 
Census “ee bs 
rince rince 
Nova New Nova New 
tig Scotia Brunswick gakew Scotia Brunswick 

(RSE I a sat Tet A RIA ie ea eS 2,943 14, 283 au 515 9-3 10:5 12-2 
TROY ie ee a lade Rae a 1,807 21,601 16, 230 6-5 14-5 15-7 
POS OME ONE BN: 1212 18,907 15,458 4-4 12-1 13-7 


The table shows that manufacturing, once as important in Prince Edward Island as in the 
other Maritime Provinces, has almost disappeared from the former. In both Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, there was a moderate growth in the absolute and relative importance of manu- 
facturing before the war, with some retrogression since. Even in 1921, however, the percentage 
employed in manufacturing was a little greater than in 1891. The figures for females employed 
in manufacturing cannot be given so fully, but they show much the same fluctuations as those 
for males. 


Transportation, Trade and Merchandising.—The figures are as follows:— 


TABLE XXXV.—Males engaged in Transportation. 


Number Percentage of total gain- 
fully employed males 
Census z 
Prince rince 
. Nova New Nova New 
Ee Scotia Brunswick Rares Scotia Brunswick 
SUD eee ents teas is sag, ame ey 1,039 9, 483 5,398 3°3 7-0 5°7 
POMERAT 1,119 11,098 Titt2 4-0 7°5 7:5 
OD Inserts Ure ers a soh 5 Mie a8) 13.353 10, 182 4-1 8-5 9-0 


TABLE XXXVI.—Males engaged in Trade and Merchandising. 


Number Percentage of total gain- 
fully employed males 
Census an AF 
rince rince 
Nova New i Nova New 
een Scotia Brunswick geen Scotia Brunswick 
TOOL, cee) arpa date <a Wi 1,o¢1 7,684 6,014 4-3 5+7 6-4 
1ST AG IS Ai 7 OR 1,560 11,245 8, 087 5-6 7:5 7:8 
6-4 8-4 8-6 


Dee sere aria co tes aid «ts 1,721 13,239 9,773 


A few other groups could be followed in a similar manner, but the results would have little 
value because of changes in classification. Figures for the building trades were not separately 
given in 1901 (being merged with manufactures and domestic and personal service), and even 
in the years after 1901 it is difficult to know how many general labourers not otherwise speci- 
fied should be classed with this group. The service group (including custom and repair busi- 
nesses, domestic and personal service, professions, public administration, and recreational ser- 
vices) has probably been growing in importance. 
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Summary of Conclusions 


Since Confederation there has been an emigration from the Atlantic Maritime Provinces_ 
of approximating 450,000. 

During the decade 1861-71, the population of the three Provinces increased from 663,761 

to 767,415. This was due to natural increase or arrivals from Canada, since the immigrant popu- 
lation decreased from 103,097 to 79,705 during the same period. ‘There was a moderate emi- 
gration of young people during this period—something over 30,000—but at least half of these 
appear to have been immigrants. 
k During the decade 1871-1881, population increased from 767,415 to 870,696. This increase 
also was entirely due to natural increase or arrivals from other parts of Canada, since the immi- 
grant population diminished from 79,705 to 68,275 during the period. Emigration was in excess 
of 40,000, and most of the emigrants appear to have been natives of the Maritime Provinces. 
This decade therefore marks the beginning of the pronounced movement of the native born 
from the Maritimes. 

During the decade 1881-1891, the population of the Maritimes increased only slightly— 
from 870,696 to 880,737. During this period, the provinces lost by emigration about 
104,000 inhabitants. About 13,000 of these were immigrants who had come to the Maritime 
Provinces before 1881; the remaining 91,000 appear to have been native-born. This loss was 
counterbalanced to a slight extent by the addition of about 9,000 new immigrants. Without 
such addition the population of the Maritimes would have remained practically stationary during 
the eighties, the native emigration almost cancelling the natural increase. 

From 1891-1901, the population of the Maritimes again showed little increase—namely, 
from 880,737 to 893, 953. During this decade the loss by emigration was heavy, exceeding 
111,000. Of these, some 18,000 were foreign born residents who had come before 1891, but 
the remaining 93,000 seem to have been native-born. The departure of the 18,000 immigrants 
was nearly counterbalanced by the arrival of some 17,000 new ones who remained in the pro- 
vinces at least long enough to be enumerated in the census of 1901. As in the preceding decade, 
had it not been for the arrival of these immigrants, the population of the Maritimes would have 
shown a net loss, the emigration of the native-born being again almost sufficient to cancel the 
natural increase. 

From 1901 to 1911 the population of the Maritimes began to increase more rapidly, namely 
from 893,953 to 937,955. During this period the Maritimes lost by emigration about 99,000 
residents, of whom about 6,000 were immigrants who had arrived before 1901, while the remain- 
ing 93,000 were native-born. Meanwhile some 24,000 new immigrants came in. About half 
of the increase in population during this decade is thus attributable to immigration and about 
half to natural increase (including, of course, births to immigrants). 


From 1911-1921, population increased still more rapidly, from 937,955 to 1,000,328. During 
these ten years the Maritimes lost, by emigration and war causes combined, about 93,000 resi- 
dents, including some 13,000 immigrants and some 80,000 native-born. Meanwhile, over 31,000 
new immigrants settled. 

From this it appears that ie ian from the Maritimes has been in evidence in every 
decade since Confederation, although the most considerable movement occurred in the eighties 
and nineties. From 1891 to 1901 the immigrant arrivals were not even sufficient to balance the 
departures of former immigrants; while emigration from the Maritime Provinces almost can- 
celled the natural increase of the native-born. Since 1901 immigrant population has been 
increasing at the average rate of about 1,000 a year, but the native-born population is still 
emigrating in great numbers. The magnitude of this emigration of the native-born may be 
illustrated by stating that, in each decade since 1881, the three provinces have lost a native- 
born population practically equal to that of Prince Edward Island. 

Of the male population between 5 and 65 who were living in the Maritimes in 1891, over 
one third of the survivors were living elsewhere in 1921. There were in 1921 at least 325,000 
former residents of the Maritimes who were living elsewhere,—about three-quarters in the 
United States. This emigration of the native-born was not entirely due to the impossibility 
of making a living in the Maritime Provinces, for since 1901 the immigrant population has been 
increasing. The latter increase occurred chiefly before the war, but has also been in evidence 
on a small scale since. 
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The effects of this emigration upon the Maritime Provinces may be briefly summarized 
as follows:— 

The emigrants are mostly drawn from the most desirable classes of the population, the 
majority being native-born of British races. Most of the emigrants leave the Maritimes between 
the ages of 15 and 30, after having been educated at the expense of the provinces, and when they 
are young, vigorous, ambitious and enterprismg. By their departure the Maritime Provinces 
lose not only the most efficient type of labour power but also enterprising ability on which further 
development depends. 

Under the age of twenty, male emigration is larger than female, while over twenty, female 
emigrants are slightly in the majority. Nevertheless the percentage of celibate females in the 
eastern provinces remains undesirably high. 

The effect of emigration in removing the younger and more vigorous elements of the popu- 
lation is to decrease crude birth and marriage rates and to increase crude death rates, thus checking 
natural increase. 

Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island remain the most characteristically British provinces, 
and migration has done little to change this. In New Brunswick emigration is helping to reduce 
the proportion of British stock and to increase the percentage of French origin. 

Productivity in the Maritime Provinces is adversely affected by emigration, which reduces 
the percentage of producers in the population. 

The emigration movement from the Maritime Provinces finds a close parallel in the New 
England States. Both movements appear to be connected with the general tendency of popu- 
lation to leave the farms (where the labourer’s task has been so largely taken over by machinery) 
and flock to the urban centres of manufacturing, commerce, and professional activities. The 
same phenomenon has been observed in Newfoundland and Quebec; the latter has lost a larger 
number of people by emigration than the Maritime Provinces, although the high rate of natural 
increase has prevented the loss from being felt so much.* Also in Ireland. 


*Quebec’s losses by emigration are calculated as follows: 1881-91, 153,000; 1891-01, 161,000; 1901-11, 
98,000; 1911-21, 162,000. Thus the immigration from Quebec in each decade since 1881 has exceeded that 
from the three Maritime Provinces. Relatively, however, the loss has been less, the population of Quebec 
being twice as great as that of the Maritimes. As in the Maritimes, emigration from Quebec was 
heaviest in 1881-1901. 
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| CHAPTER III.—PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 


Part I.—Introductory—General Survey of Production. © 


A feature of productive industry in the Maritime Provinces is its diversified character— 
in which respect it stands in strong contrast to a region like the Prairie Provinces. A broad 
review of Maritime production is given in Table I which shows that several branches of 
industry contributed major parts to the total net value of $192,507,000 in 1924, though 
agriculture outdistanced the others considerably, coming first with a total net production 
valued at $65,809,000, or 34 p.c. of the total. Total net value of forestry production amounted 
to $41,341,000 of manufactures to $30,972,000, of mining to $25,789,000, and of fisheries pro- 
duction to $15,363,000.* 


» 


Employment in the Maritime Provinces, 1921-1926 


As a sidelight on productive activity and recent industrial conditions in the Maritime 
Provinces, the monthly record of employment maintained in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since January 1920 is of value. This record is based on a circular addressed on the first day 
of each month to every employer having 15 workmen or over.§ 

Employment in the Maritime Provinces, as in other parts of Canada, showed great activity 
during 1920. In 1921 there was a marked recession throughout the Dominion, but it was 
considerably less in the Maritime and Western Provinces than elsewhere. In 1922, on the other 
hand, employment in the Maritimes and Quebec was on the whole on a lower level than in the 
rest of Canada. Nineteen hundred and twenty-three saw a general recovery, in which the 
Maritimes shared. In 1924, however, they fell back to the lowest level throughout Canada, 
and this relative situation has not materially altered since. 

The returns for the nine elapsed months of 1926 indicate a situation which is distinctly 
better than in 1925, and which tends to improve, the index number for all industries on September 
1, 1926, being 96-7, as compared with 88-4 on the same date of 1925. 

It is significant that in 1921 these provinces were relatively free from industrial disputes, 
only 128,343 working days having been lost through such cause, as compared with 324,226 in 
1922, 321,603 in 1923, 323,600 in 1924, and 1,478,727 in 1925, when the great strike in the coal 
mines prejudiced the situation. (See appendix to chap. III for note on labour organization and 
trade disputes in the Maritimes). 

In Table II herewith is given a series of index numbers which shows the comparative activity 
of employment by provinces throughout Canada. In Table III a survey of the employment 
situation in the Maritime Provinces by industries for the past four years is given as of December, 
January, April, July and October, with comparative figures for all Canada. A résumé of 
Table IIT is as follows:— 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufactures in the Maritime Provinces has recently 
been at a lower level than elsewhere in Canada; the index averages 88-1 in 1923, 78-0 in 1924, 
and 75-4 in 1925, while for the January-September period in 1926 it is 77-4, or 2-7 points higher 
than in the corresponding months of last year. Lumber products in 1926 have shown more 
recovery than in either of the two preceding years and the seasonal losses last winter were less 
marked. Pulp and paper has reported a favourable situation during the elapsed months of 


*Table I, it may be explained, is designed to give an inclusive statement for each general industry 
and at the same time prevent duplication in connection with ‘‘border-line’’ products; e.g., dairy factories 
are included under agriculture, sawmills and pulp mills under forestry, cement and clay products under 
mining, etc.; these and similar are also included under ‘‘manufactures’’, but the duplication is eliminated 
in the grand total. ‘‘Net’’ production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of all material con- 
sumed in the production process. The year 1924 is the latest for which the information is uniformly 
comprehensive. 

§ During 1925 employment data were received from an average of 523 firms in the Maritime Provinces, 
whose payroll averaged 65,310; for all Canada the corresponding number of firms was 5,900 and the payroll 

61,131. ! 
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1926, the index averaging 116-8 as compared with 111-9 in 1925, 118-6 in 1924, and 114-8 
in 1923. The iron and steel industry, though quiet as compared with the earlier years of the 
record, has gained during 1926, the index averaging 58-0 in the January-September period, 
compared with 51-6 in the same period of 1925. 


Logging.—Owing to the seasonal nature of logging operations, employment shows a low 
average; for the completed months of 1926, however, this was slightly higher than in the same 
three-quarters of 1925 or 1923, although at 24-7 it was lower than in 1924. On Sept. 1 the index 
was several points higher than in either of the two preceding years. 


Mining—The index number of employment in mining, at 99-4, was higher on Sept. 1 
than in any month of last year. On the whole, however, it has averaged successively lower in 
each of the last four years, partly owing to the strikes that have affected the situation to a 
marked degree. 

Communication during the years of the record has maintained a fairly even volume of 
employment, activity being rather greater in the autumn of this year than in 1925. 

Transportation.—Transportation has been more active during 1926 than in preceding years, 
the index of employment for the nine elapsed months averaged 95-1, as compared with 87-9 
for the same period in 1925, 84-7 in 1924 and 87-7 in 1923. At its peak in April of this year, 
the index was over six points higher than the previous high level for that date, in 1925. 

Construction and Matintenance.—Employment in construction and maintenance has, on 
the whole, been higher during 1926 than in any other year of the record; the index averages 
164-5 in the January-September period, while in the same months of 1925, 1924 and 1923 it 
was 163-9, 111-8 and 133-6, respectively. Highway work has been exceedingly brisk in both 
1925 and 1926. 

Trade.—So far this year, trade has been slightly less active, the index averaging 111-5, 
compared with 112-8 in the January-September period in 1925, 111-2 in 1924 and 115-6 in 
1923. 


TABLE II.—Index Numbers of Employment by Districts, 1921-1925 


Note.—The number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100. 


a Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 
RELATIVE WEIGHT oF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS AS AT Sept. 1, 1926 

8-3 28-7 40-4 13-1 9-5 100-0 

1921 
SENS Ud ee Cae ee ee Oi | Pace ene Cs tae 95-9 88-3 83-4 95-7 86-6 87-7 
GTS UME MOR Aa Serta oELsay on read pricknecntateatcrien tatters 96-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 90-1 
Mar Ale ect, a eUhts aie sc hae he aeeloais os ae 90-7 88-7 86-2 91-0 87-3 88-0 
PAT TUL yey pl otcr or awiv ans atot die oniedersPareraiie tein 87-2 80-4 83-5 88-7 88-1 84-1 
Mis y meee 2 cna ok rine nan ak nace es 87-5 80-8 83-6 86-6 90-1 84-1 
JULO MEIN S205 sos icc Rae ee SR SPN obeys 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-9 93-3 86-6 
Ute ok he, aoe SAR Le ge ne a 89-0 87-2 84-2 94-7 92-6 87-5 
INR Us eS Se ee Rok e eee een 6 Oe 91-2 87-8 85-0 97-5 96-3 88-9 
SOD SEL cee ek Nek ie oso eared eee 93-5 87-4 83-7 98-5 95-6 88-7 
OCURM RG EVs BSE ioc. ee Teen 93-1 89-2 85-9 100-0 96-4 90-2 
NON ARUR EOSeA I cc: s Become! «aaron ene 91-4 87-5 87-0 102-6 94-3 90-2 
ID Yon IR A Ae Sa eS. a 89-5 83-7 85-9 95-6 88-9 87-2 
A VOPAL ORE Vie oe ee ce 3 Aen eee 91-2 86-2 85-1 94-7 91-4 87-8 

1922 
TATED Ly ns ont ss kako Rk OUR 78:1 74-4 78°3 82-8 79-9 77-9 
Hebwleeeereret rt ct. fen ck re. eee 78-6 74-6 79-5 83-0 84-3 78-9 
1 ee tA ene a ee ean eEDY 5 ORE 2 ae 80-7 80-6 81-7 84-4 85-3 81-9 
TA Ti E Pe Re Lie ac ts a's vane aanae ate 6 80-6 77-5 81-1 82-1 85-9 80-8 
INTIENY aul ee atias epee eI ore tie. «sence ee se 83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 83-3 
DUNO wl MCA k yk Reoe heres ecrine wb a eetete Sees 87-4 88-1 87-8 92-8 96-6 89-2 
RLY aie MPN cu ataran etree bie SK AUER le poe 92-6 88-0 89-2 99-7 99-2 91-1 
FATE MLN NNER acini tcrteys Reotcie cis adil bts ore Sites 94-0 90:3 90-8 101-5 99-8 93-1 
SOD tees e See eee Oe ee os ib ahecol axes as 90-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 93-7 
OCUMIEIE Bee CHER LCE hao Oe 91-8 92-0 93-6 101-9 100-1 94-6 
INO p ictal Mack Rs oo OM te Pf 91-7 92-7 94-9 105-0 100-2 95-8 
DCCL meee eter ee ee 92-1 93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 95-1 
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TABLE II.—Index Numbers of Employment by Districts, 1921-1925—concluded 


—— Maritime ; Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 
e 
1923 
Ta BD ese Besa chon eer eee old 0 Sie RRR 90-8 83-5 85-6 90-0 88-3 86-3 
GTO oi eae aac ae CA a i en 90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 89-5 
Mare S25 Saee shite aes. Sean ne cae Rate GAS 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 89-9 
Apri lid cee Ah Guna oh ra abe mane eps 90-5 85-5 88-4 83-5 92-8 87-6 
ESuogieny Aan eh: Nie be aiid ine Malia alan a 90-0 90-3 91-6 90-4 97-5 91-4 
June, Desh ee, ee A eT ee ets 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100.4 97-3 
Dual sy ged eee AS OF. voy aE Ra RN NED daa 101-0 100-5 97-2 101-4 103-9 99-5 
TAU MODE Lee aN eee 24, Rinse aie US nant et RC 97-8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 100-2 
Sop tliieee seein tls tu cere eerie aca ea 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106°6 100-0 
COLE an AS EES a Rate er MAS ORR SR Palliat 97-0 104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 99-5 
IN Ovis Ds 2 ot NR OR ab Ae ad aety a ie 95-2 103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 98-8 
PGCE A Bae Secreto ore ele le cen cit ae rR ee ae 91-2 98-5 93-4 99-3 97-8 95-7 
A VCPAL COE Ns i. KicNae) a Seo Rau ET LenS 94-2 95-2 93-4 95-5 98-5 94-6 
1924 
FF teas Cay AOE YEATES UGE Ee eee 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 88-7 
ISD La ceew rae aMeste beim cale ap cedtasd. omem ea x 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 - 92-7 90-6 
hd DAG ee ine eA EAL Se a Sk eM EN ea 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 90-7 
PAT bien Gt ata eta cad ee ean psi apaL es co NU ama ec 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 89-3 
BEV AN Die LAV ent me tie se NC Ts Nien en Beet 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 91-8 
Ai thaYs se wp Mee aem ets AL ga MT Ae EMME) annie art eer 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 95-2 
DAT Vasa cas ide aA Ula e terohcas ne: eee shy etna ata 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 95-9 
7A) Celant VaNe Riya ices hy pe val acy OAR Rea OR, 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 94-7 
Sop tselelict Matern aoe eye tss oie aa eee 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 , 106-0 93-1 
OCTET EEE ie nd ee Ee 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
INO Vain poe Reker Sa ae Bs ii 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 93-0- 
DOCH DI hn MeRiN AL. | Sr een ee Carinae rat, 8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90-8 
TNNI@S) 2 ede RG Be. Phe ba ee EA 86-1 95-8 89-7 92-8 101-0 92-3 
1925 
JAD sath doa vcemocdderasa signs Sieawomeeeslersetaena ee 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 83-9 
TRG Dep tlare cue Wiaey shots crenenemretche, acts COMAIMENN = Coin 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 86-1 
BY ET An SU ean anes ence, atl AAU CRI, ters ora ERA, J AD 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 87-0 
0 oy i Ula WPA I ae RL IEA Ton aod en 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 87-2 
BYP hase ao dwy alee tea ties ais babs 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 90-8 
DUTT aleve trey crates hs Seat arora EROS ee 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 94 5 
FULL y We Ue fore Se a osh ee re ee 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 96-8 
NT alg] a, ene pt eaten PMR ae OCA Fo ara 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 96-3 
B12) 0 Hyg ene Fe Pk a RC AA 858 Cag cs 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 96-6 
OGG Tet re es | aaretie eae eines 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 98-3 
INGO cain eae ic pate nes are ne ee hee tore tn 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 97-1 
Decade is 2 ae Rates. dog cence ee ae 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 95-3 
AVETAZOMIN |... «dace ays ornette eee 86-4 96-2 89-0 92-7 105-6 92-5 
1926 . 
PATE VMN Ecsite (LSI a Walk Ars ile sone Oar le ae a 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 89-6 
BR's! oF) > Dea Peep eS ORR Cs Uy a) 0 Saag 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 90-7 
DBs) Tanah MABE ener a I NOR. 9) RUMP rg 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 91-5 
esos | Cpe GT ak ch S een a ORR T 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 91-4 
BUG eck afoca es! semeaht he ues shtehect ek ct meee arog 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 94-3 
Ajvhe ste 1 ORDO se)! RES RRR ae NE Pea Be 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 101-0 
July Whe ha te piace dertigg cen aorta bea eees 91-1 112-8 97-0 107°3 118-1 103-7 
PAN tLe Teme ee tee I nee ete diay (Rotem 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 104-2 
STS TEGALD tel Beate apunadt e Mi Pe A Day 8 le al 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 104-9 
@ 
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TABLE III.—Index Numbers of Employment in Canada and the Maritime Provinces, by 


Industries, 1921-1926 
(January, 1920=100) 


Nors.—The relative weight columns show the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns in the Maritime Provinces and 


Canada, respectively, on Sept. 1, 1926. The October, 1926, returns are not yet available. 


Industries 
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October 1 
Maritime 
Provinces Canada 
86-0 81-3 
111-8 91-9 
82-5 86-7 
88-0 84-8 
75°8 70-0 
104-5 85-8 
2-9 48-1 
106-6 96 -4 
107-0 105-1 
78:5 109-6 
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132-9 104-5 
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93-1 90-2 
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1921 
January 1 April 1 July 1 
Maritime Maritime Maritime 

Provinces Canada Provinces Canada Provinces Canada 
86-0 78:4 83-1 80-7 83-5 80-9 
67-0 67-0 51-3 74-3 93-0 99-3 
164-2 101-8 82-6 91-6 101-5 90-9 
86-8 69-2 Tiss 79-8 87-1 80-1 
88-8 81-9 89-4 78-2 76°7 70-1 
70:7 75°7 86-2 82-3 87-8 84-9 
50-1 88-6 2-4 44-5 1-7 35-4 
107-2 100-3 94-8 88-0 103-9 92-2 
102-1 105-4 98-1 101-8 105-1 107-4 
63-3 103-0 88-9 95-5 70-8 99-6 
103 -4 102-9 79-7 86-7 108-2 126-7 
92-4 94-5 103-9 97°8 154-3 108-0 
153-5 100-4 124-7 92-5 122-7 92-7 
95-9 87-7 87-2 84-1 89-0 87-5 

1922 
66-1 68-7 70-3 78-0 89-2 84-2 
51-6 62-7 60-8 76-2 147-2 113-3 
101-5 85-9 107-6 90-1 120-8 97-3 
87-9 80-1 74-8 90-3 98-5 88-0 
55-7 49-6 55:7 64-9 62-1 65-6 
70°8 78-3 79-5 81-3 95°8 87-9 
9-0 59-5 10-2 27-2 4-2 81-4 
92-0 93-0 98-0 88-9 99-0 94-4 
97-5 101-1 90-8 98-2 88-2 100-6 
88-6 99-2 91-8 96-8 82-6 109-2 
86-6 92-4 72-0 81-4 159-2 157-4 
82-8 92-9 91-2 94-6 132-0 104-4 
127-3 96-9 114-5 88-6 113-5 90-7 
78-1 77-9 80-6 80-8 92-6 91-1 

{ 

1923 
84-0 78 +1 82-3 85-6 99-6 93-6 
77-4 80-1 75:6 88-3 150-9 121-0 
109-4 95-4 114-6 97-4 119-0 104-9 
101-5 84-6 101°5 91-1 100-6 87-3 
83-2 64-7 77-4 77-2 80-8 85-0 
74-2 81-7 76-8 86-5 94-8 93-0 
24 «2 87-0 21-2 57°8 46-3 48-4 
106-4 100-8 108-5 97-0 110-9 101-6 
86-8 97-4 84-4 98-0 88-3 103-4 
98-7 104-8 99-1 100-2 73 +2 112-2 
89-6 96-0 90-8 85-2 182-5 169-1 
85-7 92-8 93-1 94-9 128-5 115-1 
118-9 98-2 115-8 90-2 118-0 92-3 

90-8 . 86:3 90-5 87-6 101-0 99-5 : . 

1924 
74°5 80-1 75°3 86-5 89-2 87-7 
60-7 74:8 59-9 83-8 140-7 111-9 
108-1 98-4 110-8 98-8 120-2 99-9 
94-3 80-9 97-4 86-9 84-1 81-1 
68-3 72-6 69°4 82-0 66-6 76:0 
75-7 82-8 75-1 87-5 93-3 90-6 
75-4 92-1 21-7 54+2 22-6 43+1 
95-5 100-5 98-5 99-5 103-5 99-9 
95-5 104-2 87°5 106-0 93-0 111-7 
96-0 107-3 101-4 103-7 68-8 110-0 
92-6 98-8 75<1 91-4 145-3 175-8 
89-2 106-6 93-6 107-9 137-0 122-5 
119-0 99-4 110-1 91-0 107-4 92-1 
86-3 88-7 84-6 89-3 90-6 95-9 


co 
w 
er) 
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TABLE III.—Index Numbers of Employment in Canada and the Maritime Provinces, by 
Industries, 1921-1926—Concluded. 


1925 
Industries ae January 1 April 1 July 1 October 1 
AW Manuiactuningsiss. 24,0. ae ee 59-6 75°5 72-1 84-3 85-3 89-1 82-7 91-3 
dum ber-Produets:s.rrtyere eee 59-7 70-4 65-5 83-3 138-7 116-2 130-8 113-4 
Palprand: Papers. ..:.30/20 te. 2: oe 96-8 95-6 108-8 98-0 122-1 102-1 113-0 102-8 
Wextile Products #.a.4.. eee ne 78-8 80-1 97-1 90-2 96-0 87-7 91-0 89-6 
Trowand Steels... cll sow). 41-9 60-0 59-3 74-6 53-2 72:9 56-3 745 
Other Manufactures.............. 71-9 83°3 76-8 86-8 94-2 92-9 90-7 97-8 
Logging? 3). seme. ae bk k. b 48-8 83-4 21-1 47-5 14-1 38°2 24-7 49-5 
NE MIB SA ES Me tek, 94-5 97-1 93-3 94-2 97-2 97-2 91-7 96-2 
Commiunication.Wii...05 0005....0. 88-9 108-9 86-8 107-6 89-7 112-6 88-2 114-2 
Transportation. ........00.000..000- 98-6 99-0 | 107-2 | ° 98-5 69-1 | 106-2 71-2 [0 111-8 
Construction and Maintenance...... 83°7 93-3 77-0 86-8 351-5 187-5 182-5 169-7 
Pe BVICG he sis ee debe means: 90-2 107-1 89-7 107-7 116-2 122-9 107-3 120-5 
DRACO S| cA AES. ba Re. aaeog 116-9 96-3 112-9 93-6 111-6 93-8 113-1 96-7 
ALWIND USTRIBB: SLL. s Adie sok. 2178-5 | 1799-9) | 1g3-4 |) P Peey-2 ot Oe igo-4 |) 9608 dua eeematl bevonte 
ES ae co ae Ee SET CE SR ED LLY Ma ER. Le Poe BSS VI «6! ie SPIE EBA hy el eT 
1926 
tediaies ae anuary April 1 July 1 September1 | Relative Weight 
Mari- Mari- Mair- Mari- Mari- 
pee Canada oe Canada mime Canada ae Canada ee Canada, 
inces inces inces inces inces 
Al Manufacturing. .....22..905.0 70-2 83-2 73°5 89-3 84-4 95°3 85-2 96-9 38-1 55:3 
Lumiper Products...) )..2can0).4 69-5 77-7 64:3 87:7 | 148-6 | 118-1] 142-8] 119-5 8-4 6:8 
Palviand Paper oo-v3:.8.0e0 0: 106-5 | 100-8 | 116-1] 103-3 | 124-8] 110-0 | 123-7] 113-8 3°6 6:7 
Textile Products... ot) Siees. 88-4 87-7 97-7 94-0 91-4 92-2 95-2 92-5 5:0 8-3 
droncand Steel 20... ete as 57:6 70-0 61-4 81-1 53-4 83-5 58-2 82-4 11-4 14-7 
Other Manufactures............ 74-9 88-8 76°8 91-1 94-0 96-6 87-8 100-8 9-7 36:5 
IOP RIG eH TOAD io ae eee 30-0 | 71-6 12-6 43-9 26-9 44-3 12-4 37-0 0:7 1-7 
BLING EA te) tg eee ae 94-0 96-5 79-0 88-4 96-5 95-4 99-4 97-2 21:8 5-1 
Communication. 2). 25 .2.,.0.005° 84-7 111-3} 83-4 110-7 89°7 118-2 92-6 120-1 3°0 2-9 
TrANSportation haa csnitecaanncudad 107-1 | 103-9 | 113-5 | 101-2 70-1 | 111-4 73-0 | 113-4 13-2 13-3 
Construction and Maintenance.... 97-4 | 108-3 | 127-0 | 113-7 | 205-8} 216-8 | 278-9 | 217-6 17-1 13-0 
DEUCOR hin Linehaae’ hs ah 4 aaa 90-0 107-8 92-1 112°8 126-4 126-0 146-4 132-2 0-9 1-9 
Trades ee. 3 PO oA Seas sean ae haa 114-1) 102-1 111-4 96-2 110-7 98-4 110-0 98-9 5-2 6°8 
ALL UINDUSTRIES. >. 4,040 ne. < 84-4 89-6 84-7 91-4 ie ee 103-7 96-7 | 104-9] 100-0] 100-0 


a ee ee 
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Part 2. Agriculture 


General Review—A general view of present-day agriculture in the Maritime Provinces is 
presented in the accompanying statement of production by items, with totals for the Maritimés 
and Canada, during the past two years (Table I). It will be seen that field crops and dairy 
production are the largest items, with fruits and vegetables third and animal husbandry fourth. 
Agricultural production in the Maritimes in these years represented 5-77 and 5-99 per cent 
respectively of the total similar production of Canada. A more detailed presentation, with 
the leading historical data in each case, is given in the rest of this section under the headings 
“Fieid Crops,” “Live Stock,” “Dairying,” ‘Fruit Growing” and “Fur Farming”, respectively. 


TABLE I.—Agricultural Production. 
(000’s omitted) 


Prince Total 
——— Edward eM di B New. k Maritime Canada 
Island a ined eee Provinces 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1924 
ENGI Choa: Pace foe Says ee ee eee Oe 11,990 . 16,786 16, 080 44,856 995, 236 _ 
err sninrals: 5 eee Mo de aio) Lee le 864 1,956 1, 632 4,452 98, 637 
RY CGE RNa ot eh So Adee Uatiap Pee eee 119 363 201 683 Orel 
PAIN PRGOUCLS poe cee oles eee Lak wae 3,073 8,979 7,120 19, 172 218, 430 
Fruits and vegetables............... ar 250 i 142 1, 224 8,616 44,848 
POUIEIVOA EL e225... Sts oe aNd Choose 1,029 1,051 1,119 3,199 60, 836 
Warilarm mar too hie ee te ee 1,475 185 435 2,095 3,218 
Maple proguclsy5 1 acneen Stes eee - 43 44 87 5,991 
WOOAUCOCE a: Huieans ceneraiien helena bea ls! = - - - 4,359 
PEE EAST Ghd, Jul knee PM ok Ne ct huh nck - - - - 712 
Clover and grass seed! ...2... 0d oe. 39 29 36 104 3,300 
ONG Vi etais 0.0, eee tates Te aa Sa - - Ops Dy 4,339 
HELOCAL Sc emer OO Ch emer RA an 18,839 36, 534 27,913 83, 286 1,443, 677 
1925 
Pileld: OROms ice LN. |p titebee hod denen a eee 15,417 18, 885 25,681 59, 983 1,153,395 
PAT Qa AAG a oe eeeisioeh rts rear ee rae 1,908 2,994 2,682 7,584 151,424 
ESC, SPRL ARP RANE AGS Rt Ri MRS ER SEY 127 385 219 731 3,958 
Dairy PEOO ucts MEWS treet nb a aes 3,406 10, 049 7, 934 21,389 253, 269 
Friis and vyeoetables.,.. 60.00)... -Ghe 250 5,476 1, 203 6,929 52, 667 
Poultry and eggs........... gh ae aI 1, 144 1,053 1, 204 3,401 69, 675 
Piranesi a Oana ve eb 1,600 200 500 2,300 3,600 
Maple prod Cte... pele Mewes tet da laeele - 54 30 84 a bos 
MC ODACCOn GS sss sa Re ee DRC ie - - - - |- 7,002 
ADs 6h 1g oye es Seer SORRY gE ok a AE 0 Mot - = - - 750 
Clover and grass seed. 14... Wee 17 24 33 74 3,594 
ONG rer ite Nl) 9 ips Wa) ae a A ae = _ 20 20 4,100 
MEMOUAL chants cael tee Wee we Ue 23, 869 39, 120 39, 506 102,495 1,708, 567 


‘A. FIELD CROPS 


Oats comprise the grain crop most extensively grown in the Maritime Provinces, quantities 
and values in 1925 by provinces being as follows: Prince Edward Island, 5,519,000 bushels valued 
at $2,468,000; Nova Scotia, 3,878,000 bushels valued at $2,911,000; New Brunswick, 6,814,000 
bushels valued at $4,088,000; total 16,211,000 bushels valued at $9,467,000. Buckwheat is 
also an important crop in New Brunswick, 1,153,000 bushels valued at $934,000 being produced 
in 1925. 


The potato is the mostly highly specialized of the field crops, the annual value of the crop 
in 1925 being estimated at $18,853,000. The cool moist climate extends the period of growth; 
hence the firmness, full starch content, good keeping quality and pleasant flavour of the product, 
whose excellence has gained a high reputation in the large consuming centres of Canada and the 
New England States, and also in the West Indies, where it finds a ready market. Maritime 
potatoes are also increasingly in demand for seed purposes in Ontario and parts of the United 
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States where they have been found to give superior yields. The average yield per acre in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick frequently runs to 120 ewt. (200 bushels) and higher, ranking second 
only to that of the State of Maine on the American Continent. In the chief producing sections of 
New Brunswick, the counties of Carleton and Victoria, crops of 155 to 210 ewt., or 275 to 350 
bushels per acre, are commonly secured by the application of suitable culture. The production 
of potatoes, with values, in 1925 was: 3,859,000 cwt. ($6,753,000) in Prince Edward Island; 
2,570,000 ewt. ($4,575,000) in Nova Scotia; and 4,232,000 ewt. ($7,525,000) in New Brunswick; 
making a total of 10,661,000 cwt. ($18,853,000) for the three Provinces. 


The same climatic conditions which are so favourable to the production of roots and vege- 
tables are equally favourable to the growth of clover and grasses. Consequently there is an abund- 
ance of pasturage, and a large production of hay, a considerable quantity of which is baled and 
exported. Quantities and values in 1925 were as follows: Prince Edward Island, 366,000 tons 
($3,755,000) ; Nova Scotia, 906,000 tons ($8,365,000); New Brunswick, 954,000 tons ($10,899,000) ; 
making 2,226,000 tons valued at $23,019,000 in all. 


A review of recent field crops in the Maritime Provinces is presented in Tables II, III and 
IV whilst the historical background is available in Table V. It will be noticed that the yield 
of oats, the principal grain crop in the Maritimes ever since Confederation, has increased almost 
steadily to about twice the amount produced in 1871. The production of other grains, however, 
has remained much the same since 1871, buckwheat, mixed grains and wheat following oats in 
order of importance. The yields of root crops have aiso been more or less stable till 1925, when 
some decrease isshown. The general tendency in the production of field crops seems to be towards 
stabilization, a decrease in one year being often followed by an increase in the next. 


TABLE II.—Quantity and Value of Field Crops, 1925. 
(000’s omitted) 


Quantity 
Ttem ay Nova New Maritime Cann 
heen Scotia Brunswick | Provinces rena 
Island 
WRC AIGER SER este Pe Cl pales a's be Bush 554 170 226 950 411,376 
OAM tee ats Ge 2 Re at rs 5,519 3,878 6,814 16, 211 513, 384 
PATIO. ea PARIS es de Ld epee rf 124 Ars 152 453 112, 668 
RAE orca eee al ttee PREUY Wal knw Glishe .f = 2 4 6 13, 689 
CASE OF Haas Gl URMo at yeu ae ater 3 4 14 24 42 3,411 
erate he pbk Gat caer aed fe ¥ — 32 23 55 1,501 
PMO NO Ay traits sc oee Gemma aet ee % 61 160 1/153; 1,374 10, 449 
Mit echmGnPainen (clair secntdcbaenr en ete a» & 749 131 92 972 34, 301. 
TZ OULEOES eR ceal le Bich Molek eelibara eve Cwt. 3,859 2,570 4, 232 10,661 42,380 
Turnips and Mangolds............. ve Dol S202 2,140 7,943 36, 868 
TID MANO GAO WOE: o.ick oe vdcinea oaes' « Tons 366 906 954 2.926 16, 141 
Foader Cornvc.on sos ele ee een in 7 11 35 53 5,429 
Value 

RACILGUUE inh EL aac cyss ale etal eaveral ar oseanens $ 798 292 415 J uses} 0)5, 459, 149 
COAT RSR, ia ee, IR so RS a ares Ut oul al $ 2,468 2,911 4,088 9,467 201,051 
NEO MOY sa yctis aida so dias stared ale Siena She $ 110 197 114 421 57, 820 
PO esol. coos cases wah Bares oe $ - 3 5 8 9,722 
OAL COTE, ERC DESI MAK i 7 Coe ORR $ 6 32 66 104 5,616 
CEE RR ghia ARPS ORE RE: oy Salley TG $ - 114 64 178 3,877 
WT ICA Genes tis kin shee eet areia sols $ 52 160 934 1,146 8,881 
MOT reCh Me TONITE AL, ws sk i cc utara a aca mie ats eae) $ 438 131 83 652 21,901 
PEL OUERCOOS Soe teens. i ACE aes ceo rae oas $ 6, 753 4,575 15925 18, 853 83,615 
Turnips and Mangolds.............. $ 1,012 2,061 1,348 4,421 20, 964 
PTV SARCE CLOW E ap. ieltrae ds gern shh Cele ars $ 3,755 8, 365 10,899 23,019 164, 585 
TRUCHET cola x cy aicl= mg ees ace $ 25 44. 140 209 23, 260 

Alli Rield (Crops). pici.ccs. $ 15), 417, 18, 885 25, 681 59,983 | (a) 1, 153,395 


(a) Includes some items not enumerated. 
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TABLE III.—Quantity and Value of Field Crops, 1924. 
(000’s omitted) 


so oooeooeeeeeeeeeaeaaoannoeaoooqq«qeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesssssss ee. \——“—o_15Voao4 


Quantity 
Item Prince Pay 
Nova New Maritime 
en Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
VEO RG ben sak ance aia toe ee Bush. 535 168 205 908 262,097 
CHRBS eS SE PE es dae + 5,065 3,856 5, 902 14, 823 405,976 
Barleyutaosdawe ts ba sete ee tele Be i 138 186 150 474 88, 807 
Peete eho inh We giclee be onal ere " - 4 we ii 11 13,-%51 
SEACH NM sb ae a seat Ant ohn ll 4 10 21 35 3,240 
Feed sel t Ae ees Ok DS ff - 30 24 54 1,194 
(Buclawiteastive «fi 802). Sucre cae a 49 168 1,004 1, 221 11, 412 
REINO. Copal: Sch x hes capes wie a ale evs a 766: 114 76 956 _ 381,995 
POtaGoes LBB SAAR SO Cwt. 5,776 3,112 7,203 16,091 56, 648 
Turnips and Mangolds............. re 2,536 2,963 2,280 7,579: 40, 597 
ERAS CONG VOR, cose nd sui deine shales Tons 372 808 595 i My 69 14, 960 
Pedder Combis. i. (eee. f Me 4 "i 22 33 5,741 
Value 
Wah eaitis | eraoptentaraaiees sees aan ran ie $ 850 271 364 1,485 320, 362 
SPN SARI an cia has SRULE SAYS piaaeg EA $ 3, 004 2,988 Cor 9,743 200, 688 
TAPICY eater i. ees ee ee Pee Sees $ 135 ~ 195 150 480 61,760 
evencrey bee Gil kde. awed nd aie Sac = 4 11 15 13, 679 
Tok aoe ek ot ani eRe $ 8 2a 46 76 5,676 
LE ¢ Cod Pedi a ole let learn NR i lr i $ - 112 85 197 3,307 
Buckwheat sins 23.480) OE. £ $ 49 186 771 1,006 10, 149 
WECOO MTOR ge des. « 6 fA oak wine does $ 574 128 57 759 22,626 
OL NEOOM era cin ess MOREE Sees $ 2,558 1,867 3,025 7,450 47,956 
Turnips and Mangolds.............- $ 701 1,482 570 2,700 17,884 
Elaxwand Clover....: eet swe. es: $ 4,090 9,494 7,140 20, 724 165, 587 
MROCECT. GOED 5, sos h 05 kk vrei os hala $ 21 op 110 168 29, 380 
All Field. Cropscceccicc sys: $ 11,990 16, 786 ~ 16,080 44,856 |(a) 995,236 
(a) Includes some items not enumerated. 
TABLE IV.—Average Quantity and Value of Field Crops, 1918-22. 
(000’s omitted) 
Quantity 
—_— Prince st 
Nova New Maritime 
Mia Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 

Reece Yi Nes bate ais vite eraae ae aes he tac Bush. 589 470 570 1,629 269, 234 
tA ee C Balin « on eer am eewe cas 4 ear 4,847 8,443 19,015 453,776 
MOE hones Watley «laf Sa MOEN Adee 2 147 295 196 638 65,712 
Be co Me ihate: dews ORNS hes 3 66 € - ra 7 : 18 16, 769 
Bee. Rca seks Saks ER ae ys as a 6 24 46 76 3,488 
Bas ik 8 ee ines oa aie PA as 1 a - 87 71 158 1,722 
Pole ew LOaGl cous 5) site costae ed ee re 90 315 OT 476 1,881 9,770 
Witren PAIN: . cis:5. cio ciacvatbesenuaren es ze 629 178 126 933.- 29,183 
TOLAGOOS shiek bel esis bbe ee ee Cwt. 3, kyo 5,106 7,662 15, 948 67,681 
Turnips and Mangolds............. ¥ 2,553 4,883 3, 508 10, 944 51, 848 
PiaguanG Clomer a+ s.. 0.' gnee te see Tons | 332 979 954 2,265 14, 063 
Bier C Otten ge oss 6 occth eimai thee % 4 20 31 55 oD, Dao 

Value 
AE CET Oe ie 7 OTE NS spans eae 1 $ 1,078 1,046 1.247 Boel 369, 822 
CATO «Cae We Ree hal) ae $ 3,691 4,549 6,333 14,573 252, 084 
SAATAG Vin. if eases hla, See ERE tre het $ 168 441 _ 251 860 52, 223 
ME ah obi ch atate: ony ele, hs lea ete se $ - 18 10 28 15,201 
PE 8 ciclMadauie aac, Sa ete Beebe ae see $ 15 83 136 234 8,486 
Gam 0 A pie cae oo Sicihs Guero gee 03 $ ~ 521 362 883 7,457 
PESPOLV LOA UE sxctas's ae ole see dene day state $ 109 414 1,934 2,457 12,158 
NE rpl (rraite, os ede ce te tate ey ee $ 587 221 138 946 27,628 
FOLD TOCS 0S Abi nea cs el Mina ed $ 3,051 7,923 10, 218 21,192 96, 680 
Turnips and Mangolds.............. $ 1, 282 4,833 2,778 8,893 41,186 
La Vianc. C1OVOR Gs eceeweicpes rier ein $ 6,443 21,253 18,829 46,525 278,174 
Poader Corn. 20). Sea ee $ 29 176 297 502 36, 280 


ALL Sold ‘Cropper 2) aaanven $ 16,453 41,478 42,533 100, 464 | (a) 1, 248,686 
(a) Includes some items not enumerated. 


TABLE V.—Production of Field Crops as shown by Census Returns 1871-1921 


| BXevay rPS MR Fit PS I eR ee eae 


MGA OCS Aas Raa ERR. ce Ac he oa who Be 
MIS ee Pepe oe ad Ae Aes oe ehh s 
WENO A OO Uma Mbti cid AF ae Rts oes 
RA Seth ate Masih ob ay ons MLA « Wie + 5s 


Peas ane Deans: ase.s. da oak ska 
Buclewheatiiesee nee reuters ices 


MISUT OSHS eek crcsetcls sMisbie oleh siee 
ROG Oee te Ne Sos Wig ia oo, ks sha 


ROeaOCS Mee re een ats 
Turnips and other roots........... 


PS CATS UREA Rao ea elec. ois siete 5 ROS ts si: 


Mixeu praing) :. ss. 1005. See 
POtTATOCS ahaa COLE. tee yee 
CHEESE NOMUTOOtS. <3. 264 wae wa: 


EN A eee ee ee ects. 8 
DMAP OAT Cis oeais ois ssh acd sco ¢ o's foe 
moreoes: 14 et Hel..5 4 GEL Gk.... 
PRUTIPS es oor ee eee te. 
Other field roots: ....5...:15...... 
AVA. fo. 05 ined iy ae aS ee 
Worntior forage: 2 0Ge.0. 0 8s6 a. 
Other forage cropas..!..400k7 et.. 
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(000’s omitted) 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 


Maritime 
Brunswick | Provinces 


Canada 


16,724 
42,480 
11,496 
1, 064. 
9,906 
221 
3,726 
3,803 
47,330 
24,339 
3,553 
3,819 


32,350 
70,493 
16,845 
2,097 
13,750 
4,901 
9,025 
55, 268 
39,059 
9,192 
5, 056 


42,145 
82,515 
17, 148 
1,328 
14,718 
797 
4,886 
10, 676 
52, 654 
49, 556 
7,694 


55, 563 
151,414 
22,216 
2,315 
12,346 
857 
4,543 
25,753 
7,260 
53,842 
75, 784 
7,824 


132, 078 
245, 393 
28 , 848 
1,542 
4,789 
826 
7,103 
14,418 
13, 086 
55,461 
47,371 
1,179 
10, 406 
2,705 
458 
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TABLE V.—Production of Field Crops as shown by Census Returns 1871-1921—concluded 
(000’s omitted) | } 


Prince bya 
Nova New Maritime 
peng Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
1921 

Wilreartives ak Sateen nak. Ro ceminbe  2 bush 360 222 225 807 226,508 
(Qa Se i eR es ye Se ie 3, 687 2, lee 5,431 11,850 3.64, 989 
IBATIOY eb Acc ices alas clay Eee a 4 80 152 98 330 42,956 
VO atic hittin OLiGes ee emeN ee # 5 5 5 15 6,216 
ae 3 LAL) are at. Le Mae eI tae“? SOR Ta ‘a - J 5 6 Lee 

CTS ee es ee ep tel oe isi AR a re ii 12 8 21 38 
Be ie RAY en a cy oad s 26 90 ia 842 4, a 

OUTS ae ee es 5 OT eee 1 2 10 10, 82 
dis C6 Mets #2 8 gas Ge, a a ce ‘a 258 64 8 330 20;'212 
POE EOC ME ely ea ss i 4,832 4,390 8,411 17,633 62, 230 
ems 1s ce aan Nig a ef 2,769 2,979 rasta aye we 8,323 40, all 

TET EVOTCATOOUSt er vio + aawsleetceks oe tons 2 8 2s 15 : 
Le Sat | at Ra [ove RD 5 212 ee 581 1,396 oe 

TATE IC Ae Meet el pe emin Oak talcts - 1 5 22 2, 
Gorn for forages soc. te eee i 1 2 1 4 3,425 
Grains cut for hay .o60. Poe tg 2 2. E BEG 6 24 990 
Other forage crops... 60d. ff 1 3 1 5 273 


B. LIVE STOCK 


The history of the live stock industry in the Maritime Provinces up to the present is shown 
in outline in Table VI. It will be seen that there has been little final change in the number of 
live stock on farms, although considerable fluctuations have taken place during the period 
1871-1925. 


TABLE VI.—Live Stock on Farms as shown by Census Returns 1871-1921. 


Prince 


Nova New Maritime x 

aria Ee Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 

1871 
PLOT Ses i WAR 1A Se eee eo \ 41,925 36, 322 119 694} 643,171 
Wolts-and fillies. 2100. [eee ik os ke 25, 329/ 7,654 8,464 oa eee 193,572 
MOrking Oxewt, 0 (Genomes 2s cc eeeb - 32,214 11,1382 - 139, 635 
PU UCED COW Sets eit De te eo ete yale a 122, 688 83, 220 457.999 1, 251, 209 
Other horned teattle..0. 206s seks es bate 62,984] 119, 065 69,335 Pet 1, 233, 446 
OLY) CUPS Sal ES GA MER 8), AR 147, 364 398,377 234, 418 780, 159 3,155,509 
oh) 0 COM ior, CRE. MAR 0s Seah a age Oa 52,514 54, 162 ~ 65,805 172,481 1,366, 083 
MPOULGTy si) PRY ae Oe Sil teetes ) er nea Not available 

1881 
PT ORSOS cet eta uh es, W, se aes Seema me 25,182 46,044 43,957 115,183 857,855 
CiOlts BOG TAMee Nei tAG. hb op ae ae ee 6,153 11,123 9,018 26, 294 201, 503 
WV Obkinie OxeH), (i00s . POE. oe 84 33,275 8,812 42,171 182,593 
NIGH COWL BS TUG . 5a REEL O hs eee 45,895 137, 639 103,965 287, 499 1,595,800 
Other horned iéattle....).00........ 020% 44,743 154, 689 99,788 299, 220 1,786,596 
Sheep..... 5 ARORA ate 5 nee eMC 166,496 377,801 221,163 765,460 3,048, 678 
Ree ti". SEAR) OY Oe See hy, (OS Ren os 40,181 47,256 53,087 140, 624 1,207,619 
AOU TYs.: Be Chater us Ut Pe 4 ae Not available 

1891 
i ausess 1 MORRO. eis Bt eee 25,674 52,210 46,115 123,999 1,068,584 
Colts and filites ais yo eek Mh) ae 11,718 12,837 13, 658 38, 213 401,988 
WOE KINO (ORCI. ter hkl eRe Oy ce ns ae 116 28, 424 7,510 36,050 123, 563 
MMilel“cowst Che. ae Le * 45,849 141, 684 106, 649 294,182 1,857,112 
4Jther horned cattle. 3.0468... .eur.. Ae 45,730 154, 664 90,5383 290, 927 2,139,911 
rool Aco cg OPat OU tS NTE ESS ES Sa Ea 147,372 331,492 182,941 oat: 2,563,781 
SOWVILES. | ye eh Re UR AARP yi SRN, SOL 3 aI 42,629 48,048 50,945 141, 622 1,733,850 


POOLEY Bi is, Lis menace eae aaa 534, 962 792,184 662,433 | 1,989,579 | 14,105,102 
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TABLE VI.—Live Stock on Farms as shown by Census Returns 1871-1921—concluded 


Prince Re 
Nova New Maritime 
phic id Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
1901 
Horsés/3yrse and over 509, JOM BOS, 26,555 48,489 48,481 123,525 1,150,938 
s und eF/S: YO) ccacsels Gane A. oe sh. 6,803 6, 685 7,396 20,884 259,577 
(RUE CRC Oo A AE Te iene aaa | 55, 694 127,945 105, 992 289,631 2,292,120 
iter NGtwed CAUCE Gc lees ces 56,118 Wa e car, 114,988 | . 344,813 3,080,384 - 
eee er Mies ts arc barbies sate ad teeny 4 Se Tb 278,549 180, 626 584, 350 2,465, 565 
PoE PERS RE Mlle eal Soi A SO TE SO ee a Rt 47,624 42,015 50, 243 139, 882 2,292,675 
DST So ain as I = aA a 581,790 798,145 714,131 2,094, 066 17, 922,658 
1911 
Horaash SA0rd ANCOVYET « 25.0 sare sre Suds? 26, 238 525132 54,413 132,783 1,991,841 
es OCT as UP oy ae cee Ons 9,697 9,288 10,996 29,981 607,117 
Mailchicow sreity, TOM hae Sih OAC 52,109 129, 274 108, 557 289,940 2901200 
. Otherhormed cattlesiecdasg vows wigs om 61,334 158, 218 113,671 doo, 225 3,930,828 
RAG tr RC I a ul ln 91, 232 221,074 158,316 470, 622 2,174,300 
pal ta Ace ap NPM ty at eyelet ie ad 96,317 63,380 87,393 207,150 3,634, 778 
Boubines Anas. de. 2.02 SA0 stoi 760,939 954, 251 982, 654 2,697,844 31,793,261 
1921 f 
PLE BS es od le re AA Mi Oi Vie Oa 32,026 54,439 62,448 148,913 3,451, 752 
Deere ey ae i a 48,114 119, 733 106, 486 274,333 3, 229, b00 
Othenmentitceonuireth. ated) 61,834 146, 630 123, 826 332, 290 5,140,856 
SCC re Shins crete wo a ce ue ea ba 105, 884 271,742 187,524 565, 150 3,200, 467 
Neary os tly: hg CRS ag a URI a a a 39,172 47,457 75,905 162, 534 3, 324, 291 
POUR ie ere recs 6b 5 Mian stegs Saw 869, 064 1,196,434 1,164, 164 3, 229, 662 50, 325, 248 
1925 (Estimates) 
ELG rome ae hs tient eos bed eo wait isaac cel Soaon dovoo2 50, 782 136, 886 3, 504, 041 
Mileteowmen |... Se. ocd. ok a 56, 295 US OAS 111, 225 304, 793 3,830,175 
Otheewcnatise.. arene 2. ane Le 56,899 154, 699 105, 263 316, 861 5,477,123 
red oe 7 OCA WUE CE ene gee NO Ee 87, 219 273,499 151,349 512,067 QTD F000 
ee eee oe Cs ie Re ener an RA) 52,114 44,670 60,376 157, 160 4,426,148 
TOM iis bo artes a ot ee RR 941,490 860, 225 951,063 Ppa ani gs: 48,133,969 


The number of horses on farms was reported as 119,694 in 1871; the number increased to 
142,477 in 1881 and to 162,212 in 1891. A decrease however is shown in the next ten year period 
to 144,409 in 1901, rising again to 162,764 in 1911. In 1921 a decrease is again recorded, the num- 
ber having fallen to 148,913. The annual returns show this decrease has been maintained, 
the number reported for 1925 being 136,886. 


The number of milch cows in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1871 were 122,688 and 
83,220 respectively. At this time milch cows in Prince Edward Island were not shown separ- 
ately, but total cattle of all kinds in Prince Edward Island in the census of 1871 numbered 
62,984. In the census of 1881 the number of milch cows in Prince Edward Island was 45,895, 
placing the total number of milch cows in 1871 in the three provinces at 253,000. The com parative 
figure for 1920 as shown in the census of 1921 was 274,333; in the meantime however the number of 
milch cows on farms increased, the number being 274,182 in 1891. The figures for 1901 and 
1911 were 289,631 and 289,940 respectively. The estimated number for 1925 was 304,793. 
It must be remembered, however, that the dairying industry in the Maritime Provinces, particularly 
in Nova Scotia, has developed considerably during the last few years, e.g., the production of 
creamery butter in Nova Scotia has increased from 1,240,485 lbs., in 1915 to 4,521,814 pounds 
in 1925. 


. ei 

A considerable decrease has taken place in the number of sheep on farms. This has been 

common throughout the entire period from 1871 to 1911 and is shown by the following figures: 

1871, number of sheep on farms 780,159; 1881, 765,460; 1891, 661,805; 1901, 584,350; 1911, 

470,622; during the decade 1911 to 1921 the number of sheep on farms increased to 565,150, but 
fell off again to 512,067 in 1925. 
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Similarly in the case of swine, the number reported in 1871 was 172, 481, as compared with 
162,534 in 1921. During the decade from 1871 to 1881 a considerable reduction in the number 
of swine on farms apparently took place, the number for 1881 being reported at 140,524. Ther 
1891 and 1901 figures show a maintenance of the 1881 position, the number of swine on farms being 
shown at 141,622 in 1891 and 139,882 in 1901. _In the following decade, however, the number 
increased considerably, to 207,150, dropping back again to 162,534 in 1921. From an examin- 
ation of the estimated number of animals on farms as shown by the June surveys it would appear 
that with the discontinuance of the export demand of bacon and other cured pork products over- 
seas the number of swine on farms was not maintained. These figures show that the peak was 
apparently reached in 1919. The number of swine estimated on farms in the Maritime Provinces 
in 1925 was 157,160. 


C. DAIRYING 


Dairying has been carried on in the Maritime Provinces for many years. Natural conditions 
are decidedly favourable, inasmuch as soil and climate produce all kinds of fodder crops in 
large quantities. In the early years butter and cheese making was largely carried on on the farm. 
According to the census of 1851, 3,050,939 lb. of dairy butter were produced in New Bruns- 
wick and 3,613,890 lb. in Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia also made 652,069 lb. of homemade cheese. 
The production as shown in the census records for later years is given in the following table. 


TABLE VII.—Production of Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese in the Maritime Provinces 
as shown by Census Returns, 1861-1921. 


DAIRY BUTTER—POUNDS 


eee ee ee ee 
a aaa a 


Prince : Total 
Census of - Edward one B New, i Maritime 
Island veehe TERS Wire Provinces 
(Wel Gl Vale the Sean GMMR, dot-iit-<h ken IU 2) Se a es OME. aE Ve ahr a, Se 711,487 482) (1 4,591,477 9,835, 675 
IR See oie aR De eee tah Bee CMNPRRE SE! ENE te heamee th. 981,939 7,161,867 5,115,947 13,259,753 
I ESUEN [ft SEN REESE ne ane aoe SR 0 6 ek a OR ote Re aktinen oe EAY | Sc 1,688, 690 7,465, 285 6,527,176 foevol lol 
HS Oder eye coe Se eR MR pane Soar ot An) Jie Ds aR a 1,969, 213 9,011,118 7,798, 268 18,778,599 
POOUIRA ING EE SCRE IE a Aas SL Beg eee cece 1,398,112 9,060, 742 7,842,533 18,301,387 
PO are leh inlee, fA oa ret kar pe hk se eee oe Yee 2,309,691 | 10,978,911 9,053,394 22,341,996 
1 EON |= ae aN Re aR 0 1 he NE Uae MUR ome naan alhereae VA rer: 2,087,739 8, 746, 067 8,387, 606 19,221,412 
Ria wae Slee 19 ee eR IRN A NE eS St aS eee oe, 1s i RES). Ebates 
HOME-MADE CHEESE—POUNDS 

DR SIRE TE a Pee ees EE PY BE SR SRA 
SG likes ores ALT EOY hes teers: eeepee. tee. Ps phel ae. fo 109, 133 901, 296 218,067 1,228,496 
Salers J, Seb io par aR etted ho bee aM aR EER odes CMS tase cect Ba ies, Set 884, 853 154, 768 1,195,138 
TACs hee 5 i ck mal edt hatte Uae ale a hte See 176, 273 501,655 172,144 870,072 
PRO reay es fecrity, Cet te corre ae Sane ete eee eR EE: 123,708 589, 363 39,716 752,787 
TOOT Ve ly oo See eee eee... ce Not given 

TONE ook eoeer ty + i Saat ae aac Maem aerating ae 2 os . ee 9,422 199, 250 3,567 212,239 
TODA Ete), EIR, TAT) Dk, AR ABR es RR ew s iti 986 89,777 ® 9,521 100, 284 


1t will be seen that the farm production of butter increased steadily up to the census of 1911 
when a total of 22,341,996 lb. was produced. The census of 1921 however, shows a reduction 
of this total to 19,221,412 lb. The making of cheese on the farms in the meantime declined to 
very small proportions. 


During the decade 1911 to 1921 the development of dairy factories in the Maritime Prov- 
inces was very marked. The production of creamery butter and factory cheese for the years 
1915 and 1920 and later years is shown in the following statement, added to which is a table 
giving a more detailed view of this industry at the present time. 
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TABLE VIII.—Recent Dairy Factory Production. 


CREAMERY BUTTER—POUNDS 


Prince Total 
Nova New i: 
— Edward ; F Maritime 
Teldnd Scotia Brunswick Prodinees 
PN Pea ee ee hes ala Bie ok aed Mek ode ais 539,516 1,240,483 776,416 2,556,415 
Se ere em ee ee eee ee 1,166, 032 2,503,188 1,053, 649 4,722,869 
TOA Sooo te Cor edad MM ee AE AONE, Ci a Pe Mere Oe aT aes a 8 1,109,546 3,094, 768 1,152,168 5,356, 482 
yo My Scie MN IE nt aea Ata ta ialaobstietinke ian ee Chee & 1, 262,006 3,329,426 1,224,930 5,816, 362 
OM ee ee ee Ue nae fc annua s Merely sce abla es. 1,537,437 3,550, 666 1231472 6,319,574 
UO) Oe Ne oie. CRN eer hs Sica ee el tay Pc lice oo ais 1,560, 250 4,139,469 1,225,615 6,925,334 
Tees, IRS HES COI VO EA SLAIN 1,724,283 | 4,530,028 | 1,279,417] 7,533,728 
FACTORY CHEESE—POUNDS 
tb Ph Ae Ti Eg eS aed SE RES Ae: a 2,260,000 125,580 | 1,165,651 3,001,288 
LODO ee tere eee ccc A eee es cad ME oc 2,081,277 52,638 1,235,008 3,368,923 
RES, 6 RS ee Gee Be CES Te Bee |e eS RRA 5 A 1,681,779 29,440 1,100,382 2,811,601 
NOD RMR Piers te CM RIE, coco Mabe etaits ois debt. Bae bu TM 1o2. 200 31,820 926, 052 2,710,105 
1ODS Hera ee teres CR Se Le kk ah, BB LS. 1,811, 537 34,332 825,369 2,671,238 
TORS eee tet I Sea ORE. ls ee ER B 2,048 , 937 34,475 942,220 3,025,632 
LOD We ee ee ts Seley alee ss da ee hE. 2,001, 242 34,856 1,180, 773 3,166,871 


TABLE IX.—Principal Statistics of Dairy Factories in the Maritime Provinces, with compa- 


Establishments........ 


Capital 
Employees.. 


eels; ACen ws 6) © 18, 70) fe! 6F \«ii*e' 


Salaries and wages.. ae: 


ee ee} 


a 


2/6, Se, l0\ > sfiaiweeae 


Cost of materials...... 


Quantity of products— 
SUR ee cio iat 


BIW RET een soe 


Cheese 
Other 
Mots.) ke 
1925 
Establishments....... 
Capital.\0o2 sg. i 
Employees.. 


anal ie) lero: wr elie) <ar ee 


Cr} 


Salaries and wages.. gin 


Cost of materials. 


Quantity of products— 


BUtLCE Meee oP ye. 
Cheese.. 


Butter eer oe ae 


rative figures for all Canada. 


Prince ite 
Nova New Maritime 
caer Scotia Brunswick | Provinces 
33 29 34 
189,359 664, 007 611,958 1,465,324 
95 196 147 438 
‘a5 1B? 169, 164 142,905 367, 182 
778 , 283 1,555, 602 809,868 3,143,753 
1,560, 250 4,139,469 1,225,615 6,925,334 
2,048 , 937 384,475 942 , 220 3,025,632 
567,986 1,502,793 461,936 502,010 
322,597 5,939 155,003 483 , 539 
61,346 1,014,770 563,015 1,639,131 
951,929 2,523,502 1,179,954 4,655,385 
3 Bil 99 
216,197 732,448 683 , 497 1,632,142 
98 224 159 
62,413 213,710 163,300 439 , 423 
917,056 1,860,602 1,027,812 | 3,805,470 |* 
1,724,283 4,530,028 Te 2 (ONAL 7 Lg Dooly (oii 
2,001, 242 34,856 1,130,773 3,166,528 in 
632,547) 1. 1,782,414 469,153 | 2,884,114 |* 
413,545 ¢,400 230, 434 651,414 |* 
(61,711 1,088, 156 743,026 1,892,893 |* 
1,107,803 2,878,005 1,442,613 5,428,421 |* 


Canada 


2,933 
41,585,586 
10,818 
10,857,300 
92,492,423 


178 893,937 
149, 707,530 


60, 494,826 
24,201,923 
37,330,432 


122,027,181 


3,012 
44,307,558 
11,334 
11,518, 198 
106, 985, 278 


183, 524,314 
177, 139, 113 


63, 658, 167 
36, 671,556 
37,617,576 


137, 847, 299 


* Subject to revision. 


D. FRUIT GROWING 
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Apple growing in Nova Scotia is a well known and stable industry. The Annapolis Valley _ 
and the Cornwallis Valley are considered the most suitable region, but other parts of the Province 
are also well adapted to this industry. The danger in certain districts lies in late spring frosts 


and in severe winters. 


The French introduced the apple in 1633. From 300,000 barrels in 1880, the pack increased 
to 1,821,064 barrels valued at $8,012,682 in 1923, but it has fallen off during the past two years. 


(see Table X). 


shipped to the United States and Newfoundland. 


The principal market is in Great Britain, but considerable quantities are also 


TABLE X.—Survey of Apple Production in Maritime Provinces and Canada, 1870-1925. 


Prince 
Year Edward 
Island 
Bs] (We Soe Os Mec ae Me bbl.| Not given 
a eeek (RY Ne Aa WA Wd 1200 J 99 a a OT EP 10,500 
25.0) GMCS 2 die Al aria ere DV 08 A ORI eg ag 17,339 
DOQQ PR ae ie BEV NSD AND is, atte ANNs lak 4 51,877 
TOMO ee ee es ty Sees Mate AS ae fi 53,458 
a 5193 CRS cS UA ae NRG ARN SO 4 54,707 
$ - 145,939 
DAP SNR Ree Auta eae ato\ HORA a ee bbl.| Not given 
POONA rite) aR AC ECON A ata ane es v 
TPA GN TO SA ABIES to CAI a 2 RA Det @ 
ODA URS sh dic): SRE dita yeep pel - 
1920 a Ss Re bbl in 


Nova 
Scotia 


114,171 
302,840 
300,531 
659,578 
555,659 
1,414,655 
3,860, 142 
2,036,065 
11,096,554 
1,891,852 
7,851,185 
1,821,064 
8,012,682 
1,274, 742 
6,118,761 
956, 056 
4,302,252 


New 
Brunswick 


69,292 
367, 247 


Maritime 
Provinces 


SNe eee 


156,303 
390,372 
454,408 
874,933 
700,078 
1,591,800 
4,373,096 
2,174,654 
11,789,499 
2,065, 088 
8,630, 747 
1,890,356 
8,341,819 
1,361,357 
6,573,489 
1,025,348 
4,669,499 


Canada 


2,121,772 


14,150,565 
5,367,700 
35,821,090 
5,048,405 
24,692,182 
4,493,183 
24,489,350 
3,375,084 
19,747,772 
3,580,770 
20,057,417 


. (a) Preliminary figures. 


The values of apples (green or ripe) exported through the Port of Halifax during the fiscal 


years 1901-2 to 1925-6 inclusive were as follows: 


Value of 
Fiscal year apples 
Ended June 30 exported 

via Halifax 
ES] CN Reed Ree FR anes Be Ge PN A Ne IMEREDR Ai Vrs Ait (a ees cent st MERU R uments $ 819, 241 
TOG HB ees 153 2 ieee a PAI RR Rs 9 oy La ee il baie dary Cire AER eet ae eR RT 187,886 
TRETR tees Mew eee YAN ALOU RIT CTP BRM Or SOC I fee SOR PoE Wy Mins eat Uea eer ese (oni prip rs Mek ale 2 1,265,392 
RO OA Rai ange DCM ebay mi a TIS Ue acl tl OR UCU i MAL Can a LA ra Ie elo 942,364 
PO QB—G icy ste Wakes ae eave aan 0 oh CanWest ta Bh | alban amen a, Par saa nev eltas et 882,058 

Ended March 31 

1006~7 ‘Mine monthay yes ve ws. eR Te Ve eee eu ae Seva eee ain ele 747 , 288 
LOO Oe ee ett CU igerate st asin 12) Ura bate mere ie tere cea es ea ante Mies) TSU Naa ae prs aa, 894, 583 
TOO Oi ATU RU aR OR yo ALEADS TAURMES 5, Spe a ete ee a RON a Cg ae 1,190,431 
OOO Oe soi C Is RIMM oie eRe nis 0) AE nigra ec Ng atk. Ce LS UR Ts 1,359,454 
GLO me Aa eRe A ANN ORR RNY RN SO RS MENT A a eae IY RY GEE ee 871,112 
AS Be nr CRE Sc AAI AS, area et ae eth UR Rero OUR MINMIN ud Cos bat aul Rf eect 3,408,929 
eY Ipc RCA Dm TO a SOR at i a 2,350,843 
BS Ba BN AE A as IM A LT I LAL SRR Aa ROA Se gE 2,020,152 
OBE es eMart HI earm RUA oN MCA | ny AR OR een ore ys ue EN yh AUER a WS AU oh SEL Oa 1,472,612 
POLS Ge ek ae Hen NS SRR Re Ram TAG! ARE RN TNE SEP ESTAS Ra Sd vena OOM ae 1,084,189 
OLGA BaP RA ARCS Ea gO cele 2 aM! SADR ana ARR dE ai eal Ota Deg a Re 1,374, 760 
pS ioe eve Aunty es SuENN oat IMU MERAY, US 2 A OS One, ve Len TBR Sy tReet 24,031 
TOTS Aga ed ae ede ibeeaN 9 UE FN near PUN oar Mn eto, We pee eee ee 1,125,679 
SY 0 ES PNA Ua st UL PR REN gk oP pe a Ce Sal aT eee 2,435,532 
OD iit: clang Mise ena NOE Ni) OU ARI EEN J MAR ek lo LS er Sgeat eet 5,006,492 
1 a Fp Ape ARIAS KN Me a tA Oa et AO, Boe NC pa i Lema ST oe TA eM Be 4,988,433 
apa rs RU Be A a eR gabe OA Rh CA Ie ne RCE rn rao cr 4,652,195 
i RY ae Rid SALE Care een MRSA APD Ds at ea A SRL AWE atte eB LARC Ce Se ESWC Gey bs 5,455,020 
OBA OB edo Me Vales Bieta phe tides, GRR MMRIN Sees 4 | ary! AM Vereen me» ait a Rn ee Ul 4,625,084 
ZB 2G bi ha Coch duals se ssi ase peu: Rew mee pe ie lances rele al ic RI fac aU Lo ch ee 3,328,559 
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Small fruits are also grown in the Maritime Provinces, quantities and values for 1925 being 


as follows:— 
TABLE XI.—Production of Small Fruits, 1925. 


Nova New Maritime 


Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 

Strawberries— 

Soanhigy ohn ery ees oe 8 WE. ee. | qts. 195,000 590,000 785,000 8,070,000 

Dieta a Pe ALR Rk te ET. ols RL $ 31,200 100,300 131,500 1,458,950 
Raspberries— 

MAAN EICY C0) Ses an ok Me cee a lS Ms ow at qts. 30,000 17,000 47,000 1,947,000 

"VEN AINEL i pede a ES 8 Re RO alae Oc a a $ 4,800 2,890 7,690 401,690 
Other berries— 

UAE Y anes SOG Sk ele Eke ee oR aR qts. 100, 000 20,000 120,000 2,470,000 


BUNA el AMR ch rae Bet. SUM ute Ys Ft Mae aan $ 15,000 3,200 18,200 524,700 


E. FUR FARMING 


The fur farming industry in Canada owes its establishment to experiments in the raising 
of foxes in captivity carried on by Prince Edward Island farmers. Since the early days of the 
fur trade it had been the custom in Canada for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather 
alive until the fur was prime, and this practice led to offorts being directed towards the domes- 
tication of the fox. 


The first authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity comes from Prince Edward 
Island where about fifty years ago a number of litters of foxes were raised on a farm ear 
Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from 
the sale of the pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the 
common red fox, which has been established by experiments in breeding carried on by pioneer 
fox farmers. In 1890 began a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry 
grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. Experiments were also being carried on in Nova Scotia, 
and by 1910 the industry had become firmly established in the Maritime Provinces. In 1913 
an enumeration by the Commissioner of Agriculture of Prince Edward Island showed 277 fox 
farms in that province with a total of 3,130 foxes. In 1919 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of annual returns of fur farms, and in 1920 the number of fox farms 
in the Maritime Provinces is shown to have been 418 with a total of 12,484 foxes of which 11,666 
were silver foxes. The latest figures available, viz: those for the year 1924, show a total of 
716 fox farms in the Maritime Provinces with a total of 20,855 foxes, 20,102 of these being silver 
foxes. 


Although the chief branch of the fur-farming industry in Canada is fox farming, other’ 
kinds of wild fur-bearing animals are now being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
martin, fisher, beaver and muskrat. In the Maritime Provinces in 1924 there were 5 mink 
farms and 1 raccoon farm, all of these being situated in Nova Scotia. There were also 4 muskrat 
farms, but statistics of these are omitted as the operators of such farms are in most cases 
unable to furnish exact particulars. 


The total number of all fur bearing animals on Maritime farms at date of December 31, 
1924, was 20,967 valued at $4,438,256. The foxes on these farms numbered 20,855 valued at 
$4,435,881; mink, 97, valued at $1,775; and raccoon 15, valued at $600. The distribution 
of foxes on farms, by provinces, was as follows: Prince Edward Island, 13,973 valued at $3,148,975; 
Nova Scotia, 2,609, valued at $477,085; and New Brunswick, 4,273, valued at $809,821. Of the 
mink, 17 animals valued at $425 were located on fur farms in Prince Edward Island and 80 valued 
at $1,350 on fur farms in Nova Scotia. All of the raccoon were located on farms in Nova 
Scotia. The following table (Table XII) shows the principal statistics of fur farms for 1920, 
1923 and 1924. 
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TABLE XII.—Statistics of Fur Farms, 1920-1924. 


Nova New Maritime 
sie Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
Number:of farses.) 00 7 Sa 1920 309 55 57 421 587 
1923 448 133 89 670 a Wey. 
1924 458 158 106 722 1,551 
Value of land and buildings.. $ | 1920 640, 489 67,875 101,354 809,718 1,202,591 
1923 791,636 97,713 186, 580 1,075,929 2,072,226 
1924 809, 593 143,065 192,542 | 1,145,200 2,576,923 
Himployees /200.5 sk oon ae No.| 1920 203 20 36 259 327 
1923 pay 30 57 344 | 500 
1924 247 47 66 - 360 606 
Salaries and wages........-- $ 1920 131,650 12,728 29,145 173, 523 223,519 
1923 164, 051 16,783 45,645 226,479 331,923 
1924 164,074 26,650 52,115 242,839 . 408,643 
Animals born during year... No.| 1920 6,960 698 1,131 8,789 11,100 
1923 10,309 1,763 3, 287 15,359 22,079 
1924 10,888 1,947 3,995 16,830 28,713 
Animals died during year...No.| 1920 1,061 104 78 1,243 1,818 
1923 1,684 490 354 2,528 5, 257 
1924 472 444 510 2,426 4,768 
Animals killed for pelts dur- 

ing VEAL inte. se, cs cas es No.| 1920 2,977 334 284 3,599 4,322 
1923 4,752 823 1,915 7,490 9,621 
1924 3,660 548. 766 4,974 8,304 
Animals sold during year...No.| 1920 1,523 134 336 1,993 2,347 
1923 4,059 351 432 4,842 7,030 
1924 5, 748 801 2,349 8,898 13,041 
EE TC eel th eal RRS ieee: Ase 464,218 28,381 108,315 600,914 763, 221 
1923 726,401 54,342 - 62,400 843,143 1,314,493 
1924 1,151,614 141,015 350, 295 1,642,924 2,553, 430 
Pelts sold during year......No.} 1920 1,714 194 ATS 2,081 2,470 
1923 4,599 841 1,914 7,304 9,212 
1924 S112 535 843 4,490 7,339 
Walgewc. ot. Gar Pin eae $ | 1920 302,412 21,381 18,897 342,690 388 , 335 
1923 469,161 69,156 186,039 724,356 859,872 
1924 323,320 45,359 84,337 453,016 664, 620 

Animals on farms Decem- 
OTs eer ee (cs ae aeeecene No.| 1920 9,759 971 i Wererg | 12,501 16,529 
1923 13,384 2,198 3,497 19,079 29, 282 
1924 13,990 2,704 Sais 20,967 37,102 
CHEM ETc 4. SMe RRO aA een $ | 1920 3,089,970 209,150 52, 200'|. o,o01nar0 4,722,905 


1923 | * 2,689,372 | 377,973 714,985 | 3,782,330 6,308, 232 
1924 3,149,400 479,035 809,821 | 4,438,256 8,389,387 


The Fur Trade.—The value of the total raw fur production of Canada amounts to many 
millions of dollars annually, and only a small proportion of this is contributed by fur farms. 
The value of raw fur production for the season 1924-25 was $15,441,564. This amount represents 
the market value of pelts of fur bearing animals taken in Canada during the season, comprising 
pelts of animals taken by trappers and pelts of ranch bred animals, the value of the latter consti- 
tuting approximately 4 per cent of the total. In the Maritime Provinces, however, the larger 
proportion of pelts is supplied by the fur farms. In the season 1924-25 the value of raw fur 
production of the Maritime Provinces was $844,513, over half of which was comprised in the 
value of pelts of ranch bred animals. The value of raw fur production in the Maritime Provinces 
and in the whole of Canada for the seasons 1920-21, 1923-24, and 1924-25 is given in the following 
table: 
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TABLE XIII.—Value of Raw Fur Production, 1920-25. 


Prince 


Nova New Maritime 
Season Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
) $ $ $ $ $ 
ne ge ee ee, © ee ee eee 256,137 112,948 72,500 441,585 10,151, 594 
Bae EO EE Sk De OR BS See 471,772 266, 935 248,547 987,254 15, 643,817 
Pei eT  FURe RN MOREL, SY’, REY 326, 669 271,753 246,091 844, 513 15,441, 564 


Part 3. Fisheries 


Introductory—One of the greatest fishing areas of the world is situated off the coast 
of Eastern Canada. From Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line commanding these fisheries, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy 
is 8,000 square miles in extent, and the total fishing grounds 200,000 square miles. 


Still more important than the extent of the fishing grounds of the Maritime Provinces is 
the quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve in 
proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. Judged by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, haddock, halibut, herring, mackerel, salmon, lobster and oyster 
are the peer of any in the world. 


The Atlantic fisheries were the first Canadian fisheries to be developed in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important for aggregate value of product. 


The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small boats, usually motor driven, with crews 
of two or three men, and in a class of small vessels with crews of four to seven men. The means 
of capture employed by boat fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and 
trawls; whilst trap nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well 
as cod is a staple product; during the spring and summer they are split and salted, but the im- 
portant season comes with the autumn, when the fish are either shipped fresh or smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. 


The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, carrying from twelve 
to twenty men operating with trawl lines from dories. The fleets operate on the various fishing 
banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and Banquereau. The vessels, built by native 
hands, remain at sea sometimes for months at a time. When they return, the fish, which have 
been split and salted on board, are taken on shore, washed and dried. The West Indies are 
the chief market for this product; no ccd fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that 
cured by Nova Scotian fishermer. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was 
introduced on the Atlantic Coast of Canada several years ago. There were ten steam trawlers 
operating from Noya Scotia ports in 1925. They operate Deaecalyy the year round and their 
catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 


Lobster trapping is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster canneries 
on the Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1925 the canneries numbered 478 and gave work to nearly 
7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is anormal catch. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
found in somewhat diminished quantities. The canning of sardines, which are young herrings 
and not a distinct type of fish, in New Brunswick is second only to lobstering. 


The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable industrial 
class. The coastwise fisheries are operated from April to November, or to January in sheltered 
districts; and though the larger vessels work all winter, several thousand men are available 
for a time each year for other employment. This they find about the small plots of land which 
most of them own or occupy, in the lumber camps of New Brunswick, or in the collieries of 
Nova Scotia. A few from Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian Trade. 
Apart from restrictions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men 
on shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into secondary 
occupations. | 
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Historical.—An. historical review of the total values of the fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces from 1870 to 1925 is presented in Table I (production) and Table II (capital) 
herewith.* Taking the three Maritime Provinces as a unit, the total value reported for 1873. , 
the first year for which complete figures for all three provinces are available, was $9,070,342, 
out of a grand total for Canada of $10,754,997. In 1870, the total value of fisheries in Nova 
Scotia amounted to $4,019,425, New Brunwsick $1,131,433, a total of $5,150,858 for these 
two provinces out of a grand total for all Canada of $6,577,391. At this time, the sea fisheries 
of the Maritime Provinces, the sea and inland fisheries of Quebec, and the inland fisheries of 
Ontario, were the only items included in making up the total of fisheries for Canada. In 
1880 out of a total of $14,499,979, the total value of fisheries in the Maritimes, while larger 
absolutely, amounted to a smaller proportion than in 1870, British Columbia fisheries being 
included in the total, and the Quebec fisheries having increased. In 1890, the total for the 
Maritimes amounted to $10,376,608 out of a grand total of $17,714,900 for all Canada, the value 
of British Columbia fisheries having increased by this time to $3,481,432. In 1900, the value 
of the Maritime fisheries was $12,638,087, out of a grand total for all Canada of $21,557,639; 
in 1910, $15,407,095 out of a total of $29,965,433; in 1920, $18,875,127 out of $49,241,339; and 
in 1925, $16,610,487 out of $47,942,131. In the meantime the value of British Columbia 
fisheries had increased to $4,878,829 in 1900; $9,163,235 in 1910; $22,329,161 in 1920; and 
$22,414,618 in 1925. 

In addition to changes in the volume of the catch a further element enters into the figures 
of value quoted above, namely changes in price. The index number of wholesale prices of fish 
computed by the Bureau as a criterion of these changes, (average prices in 1913 being used 
as a base or equal to 100), was in 1890, 65-4; in 1920, 173-5; and in 1925, 152-7. In Table 
III the gross values above referred to have been corrected on the basis of this index number, and 
revised valuations for the total fisheries in the Maritime Provinces and for all Canada constructed. 
An examination of this table shows that whereas in 1890 Maritime fisheries aggregated $15,866,373 
out of a total of. $27,087,003, in 1925 the proportion was only $10,877,857 out of a total of 
$31,396,287. After reaching $20,800,369 in 1897, a decline set in and the figures dropped to 
$17,975,996 in 1899. They remained at about this level until 1905, the revised valuation for 
that year being $19,269,258, since when they have fallen off considerably. It should be added 
that the revised valuations for all Canada show somewhat similar tendencies, the highest total 
being recorded in 1905. In 1921 low points in both cases were reached, namely, $10,115,164 
in the Maritime Provinces and $24,548,092 in all Canada. 


TABLE I.—Total Value of Fish in the Maritime Provinces, with Comparative figures for all 
Canada, 1870-1925. 


- Prince Total 
Year Edward a oe B New 1 Maritime Canada 
Island Se rey ees Provinces 
1 LCS7A Ut 2, RSPR Cra RIGS BRR RO Not Known 4,019,425 1,131,483 5,150,858 6,577,391 
TRC (He: xs iS MNCL Ian oe Bd Ta paR oy 5,101,030 1,185,033 6,286, 063 7,573, 199 
doy DAN TAA Aas aT COAL De EMME Ty) ff of 6,016,835 1,965, 459 7,982,294 9,570,116 
BS tae Can aE Lie cie te Rec ue ANC na Oe 207,595 6,577,085 2,285, 662 9,070,342 10, 754, 997 
s Hejl SOR UNS RNR: (NG Ay: ranean 288, 863 6,652, 302 2,685, 794 9,626, 959 11,681,886 
ASTBEN. hie). a'c a skh SMM aha 298,927. 5,573,851 2,427, 654 8,300, 432 10,350, 385 
I ot AOYe poo MEIC Det Mate eRMEY (AES) Sanaa 494, 967 6,029,050 1,953,389 8,477,406 11,117,000 
1 BSA As aha UO aia NN ARUN Ob a 763, 036 5, 527, 858 PANS BOAT 8,424,131 12,005, 934 
TS TSE ie ek Ee SS ee 840, 344 6,181,600 2,305, 790 9,277, 734 18, 215,678 
PSO gtat nM ee eels area cyy Ae ee 1,402,301 OCOD AOU, 2,554, 722 9,709, 960 13, 529, 254 
TSS Oe eUns Lod GA a SAR AC Pe 1,675,089 6, 291, 061 2,744, 447 10, 710,597 14,499,979 
LSS ibe ee ascb ete GS SEA UA eB 1,955,290 6,214, 782 2,930, 904 11,100,976 15, 817, 162 
1 ee SPA AUN Res RN AR ahY etl ADEE Raed ie a i al 1,855, 687 7,131,418 3,192,339 12,179,444 16, 824, 092 
ERS aoe aah Eels INDE ert Cannes VC 1,272,468 7,689,374 8,185, 674 12,147,516 16,958, 192 
ASSA vey Eee ae Maite taut | Fay Rare 1,085,619 8,763,779 3, 730,454 13,579, 852 17, 766,404 
USS Bieri ci) Mie ARR ee WE ex at 1,293,430 8, 283, 922 4,005,431 13, 582, 783 17,722,973 
DSS Gee see smite eee Char 1,141,991 8,415, 362 4,180, 227 13, 737, 580 18, 679, 288 
LOST RUE a etc ey 1,037,426 8,379, 782 3,559, 507 12,976,715 18,386, 103 
ESSS Nene oer) Dies pe elie: 876, 862 7,817, 030 2,941, 863. 11,635,755 17,418,508 
TESS Oe Ste arcaea fie! even ai pata Oe. tev 886, 4380 6,346, 722 3, 067, 039 10,300,191 17, 655, 254 


*From the last annual report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canada, 1870-1925—concluded 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


$ 

1,041, 109 
1,238,733 
1,179,856 
1, 133,368 
1,119,738 
“976, 836 

976, 126 

954, 949 
1,070, 202 
1,043, 645 
1,059, 193 
1,050, 623 

887, 024 
1,099,510 
1,077,546 

998, 922 
1,168, 939 
1,492, 695 
1,378,624 
1,197,557 
1,153,708 
1,196,396 
1,379, 905 
1,280,447 
1, 261, 666 

933, 682 
1,344,179 
1,786,310 
1,148, 201 
1,536,844 
1,708,723 

924,529 
1,612,599 
1,754, 980 
1,201,772 
1,598,119 


Nova 
Scotia 


8,081,111 
10,119, 243 
9,367,550 
7,384, 055 


* 8,297,626 


7,730,191 
9,166,851 
10,092,902 
14,468,319 
15,143, 066 
15,171,929 
12,742,659 
9,778, 623 
10, 209, 258 
8,448, 385 
8,777,251 
10,213,779 


New 


Brunswick 


5,383,809 
4,798,589 


lishments, and working capital. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


851,070 
948 , 667 


2,895, 259 
3,010,000 
3,243,310 
3,139, 968 
3,278,623 
3,319,334 
3,485,489 
3,937,428 
4,016,661 
4,496,897 
4,529,301 
4,469,041 
5, 062,148 
5,014, 909 
5,334, 083 
5, 645, 276 
6,531,590 
7,110,210 


New 


Brunswick 


552, 110 
1,075,879 
1,184,745 
1,710,347 
2,361, 087 
2,233, 825 
1,943, 654 
2,005,391 
2,113,377 
2, 182, 059 
2,171,083 
2,332,455 
2,365,563 
2,346, 467 
2,576,795 
2,894,795 
3, 508,899 
3,600,547 


193, 264 


Total 


Maritime 
Provinces 


$ 
10,376, 608 
11,821, 083 
10, 723, 502 
11,286, 768 
12,018,651 
11,593,125 
11,846,454 
12,979,430 
12,145,593 
12,511, 140 
12, 638, 087 
13, 233,435 
12,151,291 
13, 127,912 
13,035, 729 
14,105,097 
13,873,324 
14,425, 589 
14,142,760 
13, 954, 983 
15, 407, 095 
15,450, 103 
13,028,014 
13,886, 780 
13,931,940 
14,837,678 
17,093,940 
22,397,717 
22,590, 257 
21,688,347 
18,875,127 
14,393,878 
16,507,517 
14,751,900 
15,362,832 
16,610,487 


Total 


Maritime 
Provinces 


—————— |  ——_ | | | 


3,521,674 
4,579,022 
4,776,375 
5,329, 954 
6,081,830 
5,978,718 
5,824,791 
6,407,611 
6,574, 906 
7,096, 907 
7,161,078 
7,290,401 
7,975,425 
7,930, 204 
8,512,631 
9,181, 802 


10,891, 559 
11,659,424 


TABLE I.—Total Value of Fish in the Maritime Provinces, with Comparative figures for all 


Canada 


$ 
17,714, 900 
18,977,874 
18,941,169 
20, 686, 659 
20,719,570. 
20,199, 338 
20,407,424 
22,783, 544 
19,667,121 
21,891, 706 
21,557, 639 
25,737,153 
21,959, 433 
23,101,878 
23,516,439 
29,479, 562 
26,279,485 
25,499, 349 
25,451,085 
29,629, 169 
29,965, 433 
34, 667,872 
33,389, 464 
33, 207, 748 
31,264, 631 
35, 860, 708 
39,208,378 
52,312,044 
60, 259, 744 
56,508,479 
49, 241,339 
34,931,935 
41,800,210 
42,565,545 
44,534,235 
47,942,131 


TABLE II.—Value of the Capital Investment of the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and of 
Canada, 1880-1925. 


Includes value of vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., also of fish canning and curing estab- 


Total 
for 
Canada 


3,936, 582 

6, 697,459 

7,372,641 
9,253,848 
10,990, 125 
11,491,300 
11,305, 959 
12,241,454 
12,356, 942 
12,880,897 
14,555,565 
14,826,592 
15,508, 274 
17,357,932 
19,019, 870 
20, 932,904 
24,388,459 
27,464, 033 
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TABLE II.—vValue of the Capital Investment of the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and of 
- Canada, 1880-1925—concluded 


a ee 
See 


Prince Total Total 
Year Edward ee B New. k Maritime for 
Island GOtlA LS dba Provinces Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
POU CEE aa is OS oe 1,030, 464 7,568,821 3,765,020 12,364, 305 24,733;162 . 
On Re od Sei eS eS Me 1,024, 268 7,899, 112 3,958,714 12,882, 094 25,855, 575 
OGRE ES A es ds 1,178, 148 8, 661, 643 4,487,601 14, 327, 392 28, 728, 962 
LOTTA, 2 BRU DORs ae 1,770,949 £4, 702,311 5,733,071 19, 206, 331 47,143,125 
AOA Aer A oN hae CES McRae s, Cho 1,529, 184 13,084,412 6, 960,327 PA TCs PS. 60, 221, 863 
MOU OU Mabaso ak Meets tates ittece Ste 1,528,541 13,971,628 5,878, 652 21,378,821 54,577,026 
ODOM RS LotR He, LE. ek 1,309,179 13,347,270 4,931,856 19,588,305 50,405,478 
PO DAR e RA cocside: eae Rs pate te ae eee 970, 798 12,265,465 4,436,076 17, 672, 339 45,669,477 
OD DUNN alee: EK Seeds te cote ken vsab end if. 161,329 12,860,960 4,614,008 18, 636, 293 47,764, 988 
ODS Res 32) AR eer) ree Sites 1,278,491 12,188,808 4,574,617 18,041,916 |. . 47,672,865 
ODA erste SM Ee Lede 1,211,858 10, 990, 472 5,357,891 17,560, 221 43,857,350 
Dray eee linus PARR Ra Mis rth de sexy ote 8 1,237, 972 11,674, 790 5,247,448 18, 160, 210 46,872,630 


TABLE III.—Valuations of Fisheries in Maritime Provinces and all Canada corrected for price 
changes. 


EE ee 
ee 


a, aritime anada 
Number Provinces _ 
$ $ 
TBCLOY Gage: Ube ace MAME SEL E eae ie CARE MER ba OLEATE SPE ALPEN PR SAMMI 65-4 15,866, 373 27, 087, 003 
TIGR irae ate UR AED anil badly ne a che hat a tein tele Recent ds Bat bh Sed aeie ac 61-6 19,189,940 30, 808 , 237 
TBO AeA ia Bie RR tk te elt de ee Rell ied Ra A snes Anchen Fach hs cabin NC 57-3 18, 714, 663 33,056, 141 
RYO ahias, Abe EA MR TW AA A ical Ree R tae Re Rusia ae ERE A Er SL lew piv. crt NOES HE 63-1 17,887,113 32,783,929 
BOGE Mee 6 Ia ONE a ETA ba 1 Pull  eo RrSr URL Sli onde: Soares ey ER SER 61-0 19,702,707 33,966, 508 
USO ea ec ten ic Seem nu cS aesme Wield: te trols, Casters tenn anaretneehe fy ad 64-2 18,057,827 31,463, 143 
ASOG Wee eC La at Reams a, SIO a Ss SN AIA A ere tien Man T SEN feet 64-9 18, 253,396 31,444,413 
TRO me ie hel NAL | OM bree hee mee ou Alle ns Ree RY Pe eel ie a 62-4 20,800, 369 36,512,090 
JMESTS. dobsta HOR MAA Sings, ae lie Site yeaah SE Are AP See paula vats CU te 63-0 19,278,719 31,217, 652 
n BSXO10 YE ci dhs ae aia Re Alnrerlees ibs ene AIR EE aR ON NUP RP RY ORCAS at AE 69-6 17,975,776 31,453, 601 
GOO ES soe ye AM ia Aer test, 2 ice ec es Aiet AP Wns terceee Gh Rae. eres 67-3 18,778, 733 Wal, Qaomtos 
TOD Reet i 0) ein Rebdee RN iy Lc thas akan aids lieve Cate gas coe me Rd 71-6 18,482,451 35, 945, 744 
ROTA D2 Ve oN ey Mert ns | ett bP Renee MN Be ApS DR wie owt ee tea tic 69-7 17,433, 703 31,505, 643 
POOR FE HS DLT 2, MTS FRR ee, EAS 55 IOS TEE DE REARS FOCI SR ieee 73-5 17,861,105 31,431, 127 
1 KS) Usd atts bake ate NS” Pile) CRA RRND RE oh oc, ahi St A Only 75-6 17, 243, 028 31,106,401 
TTT io eee MOP ON tal Re Aen ok OR eRe Na eS OAD Norah rim Sle or 19, 269, 258 40, 272, 626 
TOOB swe Pace TOs erste LS AE YS eAbare ee. ROEM RIOR She Sen Cras « 5 76:5 18,135, 064 34,352, 268 
TOOT etek 6 Ss Se OS oR ne OER nea ere 82-0 17,592,182 31,096, 767 
TROY SRI AO IRE sc 7, MR BS SEER Ok. pitas | VI READ GABA RS Eide Heras ea ge 76-3 18,535, 72¢ 33,356, 599 
TOOG ES EEA LON nN irae ns RAS ee tan aM coad arig larao nl getrare e moron eraeeoe tae 84:8 16,456, 348 34, 940, 058 
PARLE) enh 9 2 eb oset atin sek sn MM Mercrnae ann Nsauatawahneiane Paveen bacrateel sumtaakclens teneas iets 89-3 17,253, 186 33,555, 916 
TC bce ca PR i eed el eit ate ie Manis § CoA), C.F Rem 3 AL 90:9 16, 996, 813 38, 188,473 
MOTD BPs ei ksi ek, ne AO eae pahayeraelty eats kos. aR Senecio tie oe 98-5 13, 226,410 33, 897, 933 
OSU rg eat. aaa ee CNOA Alar OR MEE it, s\asai scene ee okts ote ANSE crete ststc 100-0 13,886, 780 33,207,748 
COT RE Ma | A a te a crn rianaia  Bret: IR ee IRI Ba ao AIT, gh aoe RE 98-8 14,101, 154 31, 644, 363 
Dey ce a Meare tte ce sass Rin eR Deane fe a eraice oie ae ee oer ome eae eae 100-3 14, 793, 298 35, 753,448 
LOH AGRE aad ay ae ey NIRS PR 1 RIE BENS Drs cc cP ca EERE eR ORC 107-1 15, 960, 728 36, 609, 130 
AMOS Weak geonmtae 0 Le dia yeep ERR OM 5-0 LS Cu MMR AS cr REDE Sik 136-8 16,372,600 38, 239, 798 
KO) SSCS OR ace AA MD UGE ANE 8 shes a am ee Eien cA os ak PRR Ri 725 13,095, 801 34, 933, 185 
A OUR Poca eRe Baie 2d Ce neers ||. cnctor. (alm Mam iieany ct a/a ames 177°5 12,218, 787 31,835, 763 
LODO ees a) eae OE |), Se cd eo ree Bette Ay ye eee 173-5 © 10, 879, 036 28,381,175 
ODT oo Wp een ct. le One teh ON ae LRU Many nr oe 142-3 10,115, 164 24, 548, 092 
1S yas tea Rn NO ERD AR ah be ORIEL Reb. sks 21 Ie Bin AIDS MADR Rie BB ah 142-7 11, 567,987 29,292,369 
NODS et ik pet ee ye Gk Sone Ae Scot an eet, Cea ot 129-9 11,356, 351 32, 767, 933 
(GY. tA ca RY Umea ie INT ORE RE BAS lh EW i 5 5A ae MERRIER PE 5 € Secuel hese 143-7 10, 690, 906 30,991,117 
ICDA. cae ES Sipe DAM B TN PERG: ill 5. a AAPM An oe. CGE: 152-7 10,877,857 31,396, 287 


Taking the total value of all fisheries in 1890 as equal to 100, the comparative increases in 
the Maritime Provinces, and in all Canada since 1890 may be expressed as follows, the present 
importance and the relatively rapid growth of the British Columbia fisheries being reflected 
in the figures for Canada:— | 


‘ 
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Maritime Provinces Canada 
Year ine ght SAN aioidv) 3 5 
t current t current 
valuations Corrected valuations Corrected 

LSU Ee Cee ee eo ee ee ren eee 100: > + 100. . 100 100 
1305 ABE ERS eer, Shy. BARON: ahs 3.5 od oasis ss 111272 13 281h: 114-02 116-16 
OD (eastp ae es Na eee hte ae ee ORS od od aah cen gs fe 121-79 118-36. 121-69 118-26 
MO eee cra. ie eee te ors sh ig Ve RRS re ae bo ecto Agrees Abel 135-93 121-45 166-41 148-68 
ROTOM A See ANS eek OERE GL RIEL SS a ENO ES 148-48 108-74. 169-15 123-88 
GT orp: errr etree ee tery Ste PANNE 6 aE te rh! 142-99 93 - 24 202-43 131-99 
LOCO ey PERE ORE ECE LAL We we ee oe 181-90 68-57. 277-97 104-78 
OD Ay rye arenes yh eit. AAs ies CELE J. (P, Fo Be en 148-05 67-38 251-39 114-41 
OD ARR eee cote tucrte yd. veh wens aby cit) anes uie't dogs Dy 160-07 . 68-56 — 270-01 115-91 


The Present Fishing Industrya—A more detailed review of current conditions in the industry 
is as follows.* 

The total value of Canadian fisheries in 1925 was $47,942,131. Of this amount the Maritime 
Provinces contributed $16,610,487, Nova Scotia holding second place with $10,213,779 or 21-30 
p.c.; New Brunswick third place with $4,798,589 or 10-00 p.c. and Prince Edward Island sixth 
_ place with $1,598,119 or 3-33 p.c. 

Lobster trapping was the principal branch of the industry in the Maritime Provinces as 
a whole with products valued at $5,173,397 distributed by Provinces as follows :— 


Be ICROAIy SEC ARIAUU ois nate Se rat eh cin eb ce ie BISA eee $1,088,712 
BG PCREIA LOR ODE os.) SSH PARD Tod AP MBE RB O's giao s, gue 3,014,963 
Poteet Re CR nk SOR Ye, CORR IL Sonn dg iy ha kote’ 1,069,722 


Cod occupied first place in Nova Scotia with a value of $3,760,833, with lobster second. 
Sardines ranked second in New Brunswick with a value of $1,016,325, while lobsters ranked first. 

The principal varieties and values of fish for the Maritime Provinces with comparative 
figures for all Canada for 1924 and 1925 are given in the following table:— 


TABLE IV.—tThe fish catch, 1924 and 1925. 


Prince 


Nova New Maritime 
ah ope Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ 

DE ODST OTA ME ie Mite oo se eiaiio alaveleeeuenunne 1924 777, 301 1, 904, 407 1, 208, 564 3,885, 272 4,169,171 
1925} 1,088,712 3,014, 963 1,069, 722 DeLionoot DOD 2 soa 

CO EO WL aa Son eee 1924 81,885 3,309, 209 643, 321 4,034,415 5,443,814 
1925 150,135 3, 760, 833 512,013 4 4,422,981 6, 232,821 

Te OR NN, oat. int | ihe, See 1924 554 975, 660 37,039 1,013, 253 1,013, 253 
1925 1,652 1, 134, 327 32, 546 1,168,525 ae ono 

Sarcdingsen seeks oc aatatel aaa ae 1924 = = 1, 241, 508 1,241,508 1,244,514 
° 1925 - 350 1,016, 325 1,016,675 1,017, 206 
STNG LESME eee eee: cece Aa eee ad 1924 133, 747 131, 523 844,730 1,110,000 1,154, 641 
1925 142, 496 130, 182 718,149 990,827 1,035, 504 

rere. | Pits ti « dgmahasdkes eres 1924 58, 664 542, 658 367,037 968, 359 3, 147,123 
1925 83,703 434, 130 385, 354 903, 187 3,117,841 

Salmons he fee eee 1924 1,550 181, 966 425,800 609, 316 13,784,920 
1925 1,800 157, 124 428, 558 587,482 15,760,630 

MWraCkKere lepiccstn coin eee ek 1924 37,448 688 , 350 49,166 774, 964 1,021, 242 
1925 23, 246 445,185 63,968 532, 399 663, 628 

PRU COR te ots, bl Oe ERE ee ree a Geen Pgs 1924 27,081 203, 352 85,360 315, 793 316, 508 
1925 22,981 183,465 | 87,146 293, 592 295,720 

JEWEL bbe) 06 2A iw Mbupded alia) ye blag 1924 ~ 441,113 1,561 442, 674 5,878,870 
1925 210 282,118 1,829 284, 157 4,185,391 

Ovni tat, S008: Bo dg genset 1924 63,840 16,477 103, 040 LSscaD4 212,408 
1925 52,780 20,773 88, 693 162, 246 LooRooS 

POLO ree ee a ee wo 1924 - 90,768 16, 923 107,691 107,691 
1925 89,393 38, 022 127,415 127,415 

Clams.and quahaugs..............-- 1924 4,973 11,709 137,099 153,781 320, 241 
1925 9,758 13,361 88, 426 111,545 290, 063 

Alowives Serpe auHeeeee, Oo. . Oss 1924 600 18,958 40,499 60, 057 60, 132 
1925 225 39,014 65, 295 104, 534 104, 834 

ORPCICELL SME itr. Oh can calcul sok O45 vain 1924 _ 96, 157 - 96, 157 96, 157 
1925 - 78, 209 _ 78, 209 78, 209 


*For full details of the catch and marketing of Canadian fish products by provinces and fishing dis- 
tricts see the annual report on Fisheries of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, prepared in collaboration 
with Dominion and Provincial Fisheries Departments. 
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The domestic consumption of fish is relatively small in Canada, and the trade depends 
largely upon foreign markets. Perhaps sixty per cent of the total annual capture for all Canada 
is an average export, of which the United States takes approximately one-half and Great Britain 
one-sixth. In the fiscal year 1926, total exports amounted to $37,487,517, of which $14,115,596 
went to the United States and $7,264,516 to Great Britain. The most important single export 
was canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets)., the value of these exports in 1926 
amounting to $10,467,680. Other important items and principal countries to which exported 
were—cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, South America, Italy and United States), $5,246,462; 
lobsters, canned (to the United Kingdom and the United States), $4,037,259; lobsters, fresh (to 
the United States), $1,255,876; herring, sea, dry-salted (to China and Japan), $2,405,279. 

The preserving of fish is the premier manufacturing industry in Prince Edward Island and 
ranks second in Nova Scotia and fifth in New Brunswick. Statistics follow (Table V): 


TABLE V.—The Fish preserving Industry, 1925. 
a 


Prince 


Nova New Maritime 
Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
Establishments. sce alias ete teen ot No. 156 . 249 194 599 846 
CADIERI JENA Riek sis eevee! icra ie = $ 262,680 | 3,794,654 1,556,624 | 5,613,958 21,139,985 
NUP G VERS) A yale dine Sin audit nkete,« No. 1,732 3, 604 2,401 tot 16, 272 
Salaries and wages...........-..se0. $ 126,409 1, 006, 287 346, 935 1,479, 631 4,971,167 
Cost Or miatenens. Pu eo ak clos ea'cus -$ 737,899 | 4,237,119 1, 535, 269 6,510, 287 18, 680, 686 
WV ale Of DrOGUGTS Hs. Wiedman ame 2h $ 1,101,820 | 6,257,683 | 2,468,055 | 9,827,558 | 30,380,992 


SAR ANN NP SA NUS he RAL aki enon Lk Sate! oe i nea 
Prices in Canada and the United States.—In view of the discussion as to markets, the following 

tables of current comparative prices in Canada and the United States are appended: 

AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO FISHERMEN FOR FRESH OR GREEN FISH IN THE 


YEAR 1925 IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
BOSTON, GLOUCESTER AND PORTLAND. 


Cop cts. 
Boston GAVOERLE Luis iupucceredie do + <pebreteme es oe Pere Cm ele riie 'e mate ems) ¢ x emit 4-0 per lb. 
COVGTIGORUOT Sekt sus ole 2 ays Db sw whic dlsnasel 0) ig ie Wb sh, BORNE D MME a A aps cass ial me fede I et a a Dg 6G 
cay a HLS tle Gepuninl ees aie eens are Meee Dearie. any wa iycr lh teat 8 ras” Sei te WPA 25 3:0 
AE IN a tite. ss Sa kote ily atures Gen ck eens akan ae ene re tee Ai ae ee ee Beat *s 
INCONS SGO TIER DRO flit to URRY RAE oh TREES (tel a sor ichimeaNlet aig salah estat y aA PRI pay ad 
New Brunswick: el eeeitk. . PPR Rk tet dot terete cee meen «ticle: Bing) ere geteaae x as 
Prince TRAN ATC SIAN UNS «occu ites Oe a old > ne citeee Wises 6 aah Bee: eau al ouch uaees Be Oe id 
BE, hee TR RO ORY te RM NERES erat ePeebaraia sald & siose Wa) bane eae ky ye 
Happock cts. 
BO SEO te it ee ten ee Ee eRe eee Ute oper M op hol abara\ otal obo otollct Ne SOD AN ay 
Ca BeS tO oh TR AE Be LO IT ek ka A RUE yal etn oh oa ce 9A : eg id * 
Portland? oe MES 9 UD LS DTN MEN ele 9.5 ph aT MOREL Os af ot ot ts hve ch ah aati ye ead 
DG AEN, Acre nn ts, ER PE Me 2 a AER | a ed len SO oe 
Bila ts ect 60515) 12 RUENTE UD, RON cs AL gee Oe INH Oy eae WEL) aed 
New Brunswick ee eo SE be Re og en Oat aig! a's 616) orlala Soi oat phy a 
Prince Howard [stapes oo. eee eek a oct tls. =o aE sie sha wa pale ae Se hg 
ACE 8M). AT Ro BS gE DT SRD a OE as pe tale wre ney ete Ley glides 
Hatisut cts 
Boston ate kk DRO ORR AEN Se ACOA Ne AS AM oh eae state aan ote 18-9. yaks 
CGE Geter ho PRR TE OAS RD AOR CAN EO ANG, | sah AIIM ats ate arse Solita) ees 10257" 
POT ee ee eee eee ee eae en ete art, in abd MNO ahepl oh al 9! ea a abel ate er acts 
Ree ae Antes 25 Ons OR etd. DRS SUE UR PUR ar teats ons, a ole 1874. * 
Nowe Scott eo ee Pe ee ee PN! OP RRR OR TEIN aaa eat nar a, anal Ler daw ee 
Ney CEST LC LCE ed Ore A ee) 2 RR oly PARR ect ess. ala a eae ote ret ga iad 
Prince idward [stand coc aes ss bi Me vo eet ae Lan oa ear aptstons 12.0) Refer 
RET Van 812 SOO nn ch Vem gm. out.” Ye 0 Lene cgay (es ucnatean Ted 
MACKEREL cts 
Boston dls oi:6 ey BRI dod ea la SN RIA aie as ha ie AE art ete on Mao mana er M26. ius 
CRO UCESTSES oc oslo ee Re teas 0 Samm ere eer) sya of eee ce FAM Ei Ne eh Ba; 
PoOrtlandyy sce Gk setae ee PRE IR FEE oN iM a lace Leja Si cpR RONAN G lay OA atecatet h eliet chet Deka} cn 
ROE Vek PL Re ike ee EE ee. coc LTTE REN cr PRUNE he cera ne es shee cee (is iS 
Uist aise MELLO HE: Peete NOME UE RU A TG | 97 UREN BAER Ore PRU AN Ur eabee cae ela oul A es Ars | Droit ott 
ING WL TUNS WICK 8: lacanin ict tee aeons crore eis acer BEL WATERED EUR BEN tie aN O28) 


Pie NEW Olas ize h ed Cea eH ale peeled kaise DLAI el aaa pela aie Rie Cot acaba lalla Albay Gan Big Os 
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NEW YORK WHOLESALE DEALERS’ PRICES FOR SALT FISH 


Driep, Cop Fisa 


Pama rve ueiaaty. soy ceeitee). Oak h. cok us enas coemreramtieiy aso CNET $11 00—12 50 cwt. 
ME ee ae CONS ee Ss (haces a'al4 ids fe ac Calder lea Me Meath aN a4 © 11 00—11 50 “ 
ECR EN On Re UL IER Se diets ba ele ee te MEE ee kik ew as Gea n 11’ 00—11 50”* 
ee ie Cpe eee: M00 MARI ABE 000g MeL 0 eae BIR AREAS OER Le 9 TOE am oe ARTE 11 00—11 50 “ 
ON ARS Ne SAS EE IR EE OR REETAIIRIR URN BP, RPAH. RP ANCHIDE, 103.0 RH 11 00—11 50 “ 
ee ENE Se Ni TM RENCE ig Ga gaat ahaa aM ark are teeta ate 11 00—11 50 “ 
MacKEREL, AMERICAN 1925 SHORE 
EES TISH enaliy bo vs hac aOR NAO RR ARR cp RINE MRR Py ge A $22 00—24 00 cwt. 
ROU re, Sete tern te ne: LU Le CIR aL ARPA ye. Ua AD i 22 00—24 00 “ 
Bere eT RON ued an ila. aavetirns, oer hk io, be eg ie awnae e Bee, ka as bye aie 22 00—24 00 “ 
Tae BARE 15 SI uel ET SIE IATA Oe PRE 8 22 00—24 00 “ 
ie 7 alge egg tei a EUR igen andl aaliyah aA eh 20 00—22 00 “‘ 
Samet © Metta ee te et ee, Rh iano ahh 20 00—22 00 “ 
MackEREL, Nova Scorian 1925 SHORE 

POMUAE NOI ne. Ponts Mee ORL ON 4 5 ANS RIOR) LN CENY NSN EEO $16 00—17 00 cwt. 
PORN SUS TET lag 9 oft UNRSTT CAIITE REPRO Ts) Ua Al PUAN IGA, 1/79) Sy) Sere se Muley HD aN 17 00—18 00 “ 
CASES RN SIRS RIE A a NURS TO eI ie MR ACRES) CRRA AC 17 00—18 00 “ 
FRE Pere eee OBE LTR QE MAL REE LE) Gian Ren MTA Tea Te MN - 

May Cae, ayia ata ht biate. ie «.q(oinotern saat) oe i aeeoatr a unia tyigtl tbe uel ~ 

6) TE Shed ah geben o dete acy nL Eg lh se RU ~ 


® 
HALIFAX PRICES 


Cop, Dry SALtTepD 


TNE a WED. 7 RRO RA ROR AT PEE 1 Pek cel GM $ 9 00 per quintal 
RP eee tee Me Ie Me dl ei as cis le tail, emer aM EY arate Li na alaty 90 uy 
ATOIECE TEI EO re, SEHR CIELL. CHIE, URL ALL | aM ee Tah ONE CN ag 8 00 ff 
AES A a cial ENE MME SGA PAIR RT OI Me IGT oF sls USAR ag a 6 00 . 

ES ARIUS NR SU NIRA no AA CARRE ART RT 6 00 i 
Fees AP Mahe 1 A SS SP a SP A AS) 0 SUR A a 6 00 fs 

Sprinc MacKEREL, SALTED 

PR ATRLET Serre OTS | OE Lets tT se oat OL a SERS. Ti TETRA ID RUPE Sica ra EAC AO UM Me $ 9 50 per barrel 
TPMT PSST. JRO, EL ee Re dk fle teed iy 9 5 ft 
fa ESS ON Lee BL Ra ORRIN EER Ree) dient (cara i 1 LEAR enn) ON 10 00 " 
1S 6 Vie loo ie oath Ui aa YOR A Ue ab flac Se LA aL SR a a SIP 10 00 * 

By ALD, AS AL TE OREN PG ARM UTE EUG ae RES CAD 10 00 " 
BEN YESS, RMT, ENB RU HE aA FP) MI ai TIT CIO) SNAG NN LU 10 00 rk 

Far Fatt MACKEREL, SALTED 

AGATA LOLG vac0c.2 1G ae MM RUN Miia arat, Na ae ciueh tate aac giteball $15 00 per barrel 
CCS A AU, CYC Be DOMINOS) 016 Sag UEC SR AS RR IOS) 14 00 ny 
Fo ES SSL eal ie PHA VRPT HES 1) 0 Pee RAS ST RR RE TOE 18 00 i 
Gy Se RE BUR an I ETO aE Ae OP EO a A 18 00 « 
MCT RYE Riveks Seed ee TaN en OL eMeN CO) oamy bile! agit SUN URN oh WEY ae - 
WEI I OP) SiECOMAC A ETD. ERE ATS RU OTS rnp ENR one en AY er gm EA ~ 


Part 4. Forestry. 


Introductory.—From the earliest times, lumbering has been the premier industry of New 
Brunswick, forest products holding first place in the province’s exports. Although a large 
section of the province is admirably suited for agriculture, the settled districts are confined prin- 
cipally to the river valleys and the coast line, the interior forming a vast timber reserve. Of 
the seventeen and a half million acres in the province, about seven and a half million acres are 
Crown Lands and are mostly timbered. New Brunswick is everywhere drained by large rivers 
with numerous branches, so that logs can be driven by water from practically all points in the 
province to market. 

In Nova Scotia fifty-four per cent of the land carried forest growth, according to a report 
by the Commission of Conservation in 1912. Including the brulés and barrens, which are of 
potential value for forest production, more than sixty per cent of the total land area of the pro- 
vince can be considered as primarily forest land. 

The forest resources of Nova Scotia have recently been estimated to consist of 11,010,000 
M. ft. b.m. of saw material and 36,236,000 cords of pulpwood, cordwood, poles, posts and ties, 
making a total equivalent to 6,210,685,000 cubic feet. A similar estimate places the saw material 
in New Brunswick at 20,300,000 M. ft. b.m. and the pulpwood, etc., at 49,192,000 cords or a 
total equivalent to 9,791,173,000 cubic feet. 

27719—5 
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Historical—The development of the forest industries of New Brunswick may be divided 
into four periods. During the first, from the landing of De Monts at St. John in 1604 to the 
end of the French rule in 1765, the industry was confined to the cutting of masts and spars for the 
French navy, the first shipment being recorded in 1700. During the colonial period, under 
English rule from 1763 to 1837, the industry developed more rapidly. The cutting of white pine 
suitable for masts and spars was first restricted and later prohibited except for naval purposes, 
but these restrictions were removed toward the end of the period. The first cargo of spars was 
shipped to England in 1780 and the export trade which began with these shipments later deve- 
loped with the shipment of square timber. The first saw mill, a tidal mill, was built at St. John 
in 1766 and the first steam saw mill was built in the same place in 1822. The production and 
exportation of white pine lumber and shingles and oak staves followed, and later the trade in 
spruce deals developed. The arrival of the Loyalists in 1783 caused an increase in the 
activity of the industry. Shipbuilding and settlement increased the local demand, and the 
building of steam sawmills and steam ships accelerated this development by increasing 
the facilities for manufacturing lumber and exporting it in home built ships. The maximum of 
the white pine export trade was reached in 1825, but during the same year the disastrous Miramichi 
fire caused a serious setback to the lumbering industry. In 1833 there were 233 saw mills in 
operation in the colony. 


In 1837 the administration of New Brunswick. was taken over, and the early provincial 
period began. During this period, from 1837 to 1850, there was a fairly steady development of 
the industry with increased shipbuilding and increased exportation of spruce deals. The export- 
ation of hemlock tanbark began at this time. During the modern period, from 1850 to the pre- 
sent time, the industry has had its ups and downs. Railroad construction since the fifties has 
opened up many new sources of timber supply. The Civil War in the United States caused a 
boom and a subsequent depression similar to that from which the country is now emerging. The 
export trade with Great Britain in spruce deals reached considerable importance when the 
Crimean War caused the closing of the Baltic Ports. This trade improved during the nineties 
and reached its maximum in 1897. During the sixties and seventies many American companies 
built mills on the St. John River where they sawed logs floated down the river from timber limits 
in the State of Maine. This lumber was admitted to the United States duty free under an 
agreement which was later repealed by the United States Government. 


In the province of Nova Scotia, which was first settled in 1605 with the colony at Port Royal, 
the lumber industry developed earlier than in New Brunswick, but the different stages in its devel- 
opment were largely similar. In 1761 there were 31 mills operating in the province. Trade 
with the United States was at one time of considerable importance and the shipbuilding industry 
stimulated exportation to the West Indies and Great Britain. 


Prince Edward Island originally possessed forests of considerable value but these were soon 
removed by lumbermen, shipbuilders and forest fires, and also in the process of clearing land for 
agriculture. As the island is so largely agricultural in nature the forest industries have, during 
late years, been of local importance only. 


The Lumber Industry—In 1871 there were 1,144 sawmills in Nova Scotia capitalized at 
$955,220 employing 2,858 men with a payroll of $330,417 and products valued at $1,397,137. 
The number of mills and the value of their output in the following decades were as follows: in 
1881, mills in operation, 1,190—value of products, $3,094,137; in 1891, mills, 1,172—products, 
$4,083,980; in 1901, mills, 228—products, $2,940,107; in 1911, mills, 472—products, $7,927,873. 


In New Brunswick in 1871 there were 565 sawmills operating with a total capital of 
$2,843,108 employing 7,134 men with a payroll of $1,400,562. Their products were valued 
at $6,575,759. The number of mills and the value of their products for the next four decades 
were as follows: in 1881, mills in operation, 478—value of products, $6,532,826; in 1891, mills, 
496—products, $6.673,701; in 1901, mills, 236—products, $7,041,848; in 1911, mills 334—pro- 
ducts, $12,199,305. The principal statistics of the industry from 1920 to 1924 inclusive, for the 
Maritime Provinces and for Canada as a whole, are shown in Table I. 
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The present tendency toward a decline in the importance of the lumber industry in the Mari- 
time Provinces is due to a large extent to the increased cost of manufacture brought about by the 
longer distance logs must be transported as more accessible supplies are exhausted. This condi- 
tion of affairs is general throughout eastern Canada. 

The quantity and value of lumber cut in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada during 1924, 
classified by kinds of wood, are shown in Table II, in connection with which may be read the follow- 
ing statement of lath and shingles cut in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada during 1924: 


LATH 

M $ 
MARC ur EIA EGIAB CL tek ce «« dtivee. tant ek Chen: ou es 677 3,265 
INIONGISOOIRE BR acme ae! Gigi Use! | DMMMRI TENCE tee oteeta 1: | | a aN 45,799 226,914 
Dewar is WOK Wh, SS. N.OL.<..< 28d. BAI eee TY Lo os 391,099 2,095,686 
Praritiine prov imceeer. ROR. eRe le ens eg 437,575 2,325,865 
(PTE Sa 62 Aadetad eA Wate dell ies eiebdaiirtnaNs Bie Wea eee be | ie Pes cae E165, 819°" “Si 975, 253 

SHINGLES 

M $ 
Prince Hd ware lstand shee he oe VERGO has oe eens 4,775 13,166 
COCA ert cee eile ee ey ey oe eee TORE Getlia ta 16, 261 47,590 
PG NUS WAC mae. aia, kad otidt oo bikes: orl ead eel ye AED ocak 240,325 779, 270 
Pa riLiTnemrow NCOSAS.. oc. « : WOR. O26. her ed OM shes o 2 261,361 840,026 
COVAGI aa. Lee ce cA TLE BE, IMB oe oo be ce shure et 3,129,501 10,406, 293 


The Pulp and Paper Industry—The pulp and paper industry in the Maritime Provinces 
is a comparatively recent development. One small mill manufacturing paper from rags was 
reported in Nova Scotia in the census of 1861, and two such mills in 1871, one in Nova Scotia and 
one in New Brunswick. The manufacture of wood pulp, which was developed during the seventies 
and eighties, resulted in the building of puip mills in the Maritime Provinces, two of which were 
reported in Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick in the census of 1891. These three mills 
were capitalised at $298,395, employed 120 men with a payroll of $45,270 and produced pulp and 
other products valued at $108,760. During the following two decades the industry developed so 
that in 1901 there were four mills in each province with a total production of $973,988, in 1911 
there were six mills in each province with a production of $311,311 for Nova Scotia and $1,149,313 
for New Brunswick. Table III shows the principal statistics of this industry in the Maritime 
Provinces and in Canada as a whole from 1920 to 1925. From the time of the closing down of the 
rag paper mills during the nineties until 1923 no paper was made in this region, but in 1923 the 
Bathurst Company Limited began the production of news print paper. 

Dominion and provincial legislation and regulations practically prohibit the exportation of 
unmanufactured pulpwood cut on Crown Lands in every province in Canada but Nova Scotia. 
During 1924 and 1925 the exports of raw pulpwood formed 28-6 and 28 per cent respectively 
of the total apparent production. Since 1902 exports of raw pulpwood have gone exclusively to 
the United States. 


Canadian Trade in Lumber.—Figures showing the exportation of forest products through the 
ports of the Maritime Provinces are available, but on account of the extensive interprovincial 
movement of tbese products, specially in the case of pulpwood, are not a Maritime index. 

The total value of the exports of forest products from Canada in 1924 amounted to $112,- 
836,017. Sawn lumber formed 56-7 per cent of the total value or $63,941,129, and pulpwood 
came second with 12 per cent or $13,536,058. The quantity of sawn lumber exported amounted 
to 2,051,925 M. ft. b.m. while 1,330,250 cords of pulpwood were exported. Other principal 
items were:—shingles 2,645,305 M valued at $9,441,760; lath 1,676,029 M valued at $9,952,918; 
logs 343,559 M ft. b.m. valued at $5,861,378; timber 127,773 M. ft. b.m. valued at $3,317,225. 

Exports to the United States were valued at $91,249,482, exports to the United Kingdom 
at $10,953,643 and exports to other countries at $10,632,892. These manufactured and partly 
manufactured wood products formed 10-7 per cent of the total value of Canada’s exports in 
1924. The wood and paper group of exports which includes all commodities manufactured and 
unmanufactured, of forest origin, was valued at $255,389,780 in 1924 and formed the most valuable 
group next to agricultural and vegetable products, making up 24-2 per cent of the total. 
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TABLE I.—Principal Statistics of the Lumber Industry in the Maritime Provinces and in 
Canada during the period, 1920 to 1924. 


LLIN 


Number 
of 
— — establish- 
ments 
No. 

1924 (GATE Ga Oy date cen he ne ees ies 2,761 
Maritime Provinces ys) Oi eee al. bis 592 
Prince Da wardislandsl.. .cwaseskrscoms - 42 
Nova Scotid:. oars trees eee eee aoeees 348 

INewi eruns wie sees esiieclee reais 202 

1923 Waa Hare, PAN ee 25 Pay he eda es 2,883 
Maritime: Provinees seers <6 es aes 560 
Prince Edward Island). ......2..52.0..64 42 

IN GVEA CObIS. ively cou eaenetoteas ic = egerstaietar ose 331 

Nei runswiGkwte etics fesse optclee cei. 187 

1922 Mana lay seen cic oe ree ua eorerne 2,922 
MaritimeProvainGesis.2s4 encase ese 557 
Prince Hdward IslandWis ..4. 4 2 sree te 34 
INGE COLI MCE lee Acetone meres eta easier 320 

Wee Burs wa Conve ease gad aael erates 203 

1921 Gariaca thse hoisted aa eens rere ack ra 3,126 
Maritime Provinces al sos eek > ster a 640 
Prince’Hdward Island? <.,. s.....06 ae.nis = aces 50 
NOVatSCOtia tact yee Se oes talkie eee 390 

Newall runs wickets oh. Y .ce cra ate 200 

1920 Canaan. Galt sey oxy, waned ah ht ee 3,481 
Maritime Provincestes oi.) .4) alee oteke oe 753 
Prince MawardyIsland oo yaceccen ok ee 53 

IN OMB SCO Gleb sce fa weenne EiteR aiote my chacarere etote sy ae 476 

New BRUunSWICk. Mote). ct bind. foe aud bees ees 224 


Capital 


$ 


177,480,064 
26,322,295 
126,679 
3,557,927 
22,637,689 


155, 638 ,059 
26,100,912 
147,669 
2,666,589 
23 , 286 , 654 


162,835,219 
30,942,266 
128 ,460 
3,457,450 
27,356 356 


186,019,994 
43 , 607,803 
153 , 308 
4,574,512 
38,879 , 983 


199,651,576 
41,828,121 
187,327 
8,203,251 
33 ,437 , 543 


Salaries 
and 
wages 


$ 


34 , 783 , 780 
4,343,137 
14,922 
815, 122 
3,513,093 


33,490,504 
4,123,020 
13,429 
661,710 
3,447,881 


27,621,691 
3,600,487 
12,793 

696 ,061 
2,891,633 


26,707,689 
3,085,375 
32,652 
716 , 260 
2,336,463 


44,728,675 
6,545 , 939 
40,718 
1,656 , 128 
4,849 ,093 


Cost 
of 
materials 


$ 


83 , 141,692 
12,365,599 
67,602 
2,033 ,036 
10,264,961 


73,825,718 
9,919, 287 
46,132 
1,418 ,598 
8,454,557 


60,812,017 
8,450,238 
52,607 
1,702 ,428 
6, 695, 203 


57,242,686 
7,448 ,949 
92,892 
2,269 ,932 
5,086, 125 


103,077,980 
17,722,850 
135,540 

5, 136,083 
12,451, 227 


Value 
of 
products 


$ 
141,929,559 


17,095,506 


139,894,677 
19, 234,036 
89,614 
2,755,748 
16,388,674 


114,324,580 
15,760,868 
112,757 
3,446,180 
12,201,931 


116,891,191 
14,778,881 
187,965 
4,339,961 
10,250,955 


168,171,987 
27,893,943 
243 , 883 
9,275,934 
18,374,126 
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TABLE II.—Production of Lumber in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada, 1924. 


Prince 


(a) Total for Canada includes lodge pole pine. 
(b) Total for Canada includes cottonwood. 
(c) Includes some kinds of wood not enumerated. 


Cr PS er eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
a a a a a a as ane ay SPOUT [ENNIO LLLP uaa a aa 


: Nova New Maritime 
Kinds of Wood Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. | M ft. bm. | M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m 
Quantities 
Totalatiantity Ge) ee. oon tee ee eee 4,138 120,760 466, 929 591,827 3,878, 942 
Snriicece yo. f54 aba )~ ae. amen es 2,710 81,842 396, 289 480, 841 1,260,673 
Prades Tibi. ce ee ie he oa 823 2,269 23, 400 26,492 70,466 
Witte DiIn@ rt. he eae oe tee mene 228 12,103 26, 203 38,534 614, 532 
eTocs iene ek ye sore eee Mey: 91 15, 934 10,436 26,461 291,665 
CUTER ae Ree ee ep rareeate t) L0e S e Ba ay MAR - - 555 555 115,185 
Vellow fbiréhy seis ciel het 154 3,861 3,805 7,820 64,313 
Leh Ricoh ob hic cue emma Cn SAN aE RE IN 19 568 1 5bu 2,144 12,096 
PO TNE CE) or ce te om eeu nem tf: 10 305 905 1,220 101,077 
Tamarack cginid en ee ae ES: - - 10 10 52,068 
IVES bee ate ie ee atopy es ect 43 Dei Qiad, 522 2,842 52,017 
Poplar (DME 24 Re et, EE RG: Be 3 115 275 393 10,473 
Bed spires. tices am ides doe ees 30 107 1,432 1,569 124,289 
TAA SS WOO ae elias deat y ballon Ras - = 65 65 24,080 
IReéehew® ba: Harber. Wh Oe) VEE ag! 27 1,249 124 1,400 7,063 
att 4, eer ee ee oe. ka - - 5 5 17,814 
ot. ath One aad, eerie. Cae - 17 12 29 GO 7o2 
Qh da Aneaee Pu Manne OF SE MAIY AUST ER ROE cig 8 - aS - 113 2,783 
IBUGCErDUG earn ca bis. AHS bo alta eat a ae eerie - - 10 10 212 
Anenpeciied GS. 0. SAY, Sat. A - - 1,324 1,324 2,609 
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TABLE II.—Production of Lumber in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada, 1924—concluded 


Prince ae 
: Nova New Maritime 
Kinds of Wood Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces Canada 
Island 
Values ; $ $ $ $ $ 
‘Thotalivalue eyo cae. ocu). tu. dG 101,286 | 2,621,105 | 12,407,262 | 15,129,653 | 104,444, 622 
Ee eC eee et pete anes 62,846 1,764,509 | 10,459,542 | 12,286,897 32,451,904 
eee RATS MOURA RRR Secure AC Poet o wens 19,392 46,595 555, 503 621,490 1,591,866 
White pine...... DALSIN, Ss Ca Sa Moe A 8,260 295,401 845, 762 1,149, 423 21,301,200 
SP LSS ALE TEN RA aM A a 2200 3338, 340 242,159 577, 7384 6, 255, 404 
Oar Pos mat. Ah III: SIV - = 14,571 14,571 4,673,247 
PAPERS ESS i200 yO ROR SL 5,012 84, 329 140,997 230,338 2,365, 886 
HEROIC eck cick Ble ae simak. SO 12,662 19 04 3 64, 513 449,457 
eae ING ICG, Vekir etd WE dee eles sataewiece's ba 400 7,625 16,747 24,772 2,330, 673 
AB ey a away sen al cal Bac te esl eee cy) Du Rata ena NaN nD = — 250 250 1,141,415 
PENOHOA en betes Ate Mate sb.) 1,311 44,661 12,835 58, 807 2,016,089 
PRODI D YEE ede gt ae ek ee ea 70 2,230 5,615 7,915 224,278 
OTE PC MEN ee es ha wd 750 2,316 goatee 36, 788 3,974,009 
Pee hth st os ced AR Ces real - - 1,699 1,699 828,088 
meet a ee ONE ocak s ale alte d 435 23,012 2,770 26, 217 199,455 
RR PART shoe ss PMs oc Mutocdela bed - - 125 125 667,579 
ean ar ene ey ta ais ol - 425 300 725 200,356 
Cree eer Sy ae mie.) CN rye OT - 4,000 - 4,000 132,347 
Burrage LN ee Blt WO Lae. Le — - 250 250 7,848 
TnBNECLICG ATH. Wi bk RRM Powe! - - 23, 139 23,139 48,610 


(a) Total for Canada includes lodge pole pine. 
(b) Total for Canada inciudes cottonwood. 
(c) Includes some kinds of wood not enumerated. 


TABLE III.—Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the Maritime Provinces 
and in Canada during the period, 1920 to 1925. 


Number 


é é ; ee Bleue Cort vane 
—_— — : apita an fe) fo) 
vl er maT ployees wages materials | products 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
1925 WANA Aes fois ec sate ME ee eee 114| 460,397,772 28,031] 38,560,905} 76,514,990) 193,092,937 
NaritimesProvinces ps5.) o1' \aise seb eae ctt 13| 23,235,916 1,818 1,935,218 4,396,214 8,639 ,483 
INOVAaTSCOLLA tI botstae ce rece ee Tne 8 5,799 ,099 457 331,526 478,913 1,140,023 
News Brunswick; |e sss els demipes eran es 5| 17,436,817 1,361 1,603,692] 3,917,301] 7,499,460 
SOREis iOanadaw se .1 08 et Sas) ee eee 115] 459,457,696 27,627| 37,649,528] 66,965,855) 179,259,504 
Maritime: Provinces. gcc. otis da secane. 14| 30,567,950 1,667 1,695,177 3,806,369 7,698 , 252 
INGVOTS COLA Ne tah het eee en ate ete 9 9,440, 339 426 216,025 822,747 830, 633 
INewHbrunewick. .ciyse caeaes demierish fete Bie 21002 7G 1,241 1,479,152} 3,483,622} 6,867,619 
1923 Wana dad, ihe es Me Ree ee Aue RYN ELTA 110} 417,611,678 29 ,234| 38,382,845] 66,339,043] 184,414,675 
Maritime Proyimces i weiss sisal ee: 12} 23,831,908 1,756 1,717,052 3,674,751 7,638,592 
NOM AES COLA. arte ote ere ee a 7 6,611,071). 479 235,734 301,013 838 , 358 
ING WHOTUNS WICK se: cone amin eee aes 5| 17,220,837 1,277) 1,481,318": 3,378,738) — 6,800,234 
1922 Canada ennai sense nir mn tonne hia cee 104} 381,006,324 25,830} 32,918,955} 60,238,665) 155,785,391 
Manitine Progvincestiy Hien taeeteueee 13| 22,978,186 1,739 1,555,850 3,594 , 852 7,372,061 
INIOV AS COtIa marathi per Arne ts Ruki 5 (0a 8 8 6,667, 234 509 256,798 429,517 1,166,749 
INGWas runs wiCk. wae sete ade cite lane. 5| 16,310,952 #5290) 0299 052107" 3, 16552385765 205, 312 
toeoe CWANBOIO ora LOMA ER saa ce 100} 379,812,751 24,619} 34,199,090} 58,327,632] 149,215,005 
Maritime Provinces. (ase. 2a 11) 29,515,901 1,305 1,314,056 2,593, 765 5,919,751 
INOVEUSCO GIA A Ms Mirir tareik toe Athen Rae ASA ee 6 6,121,630 254] — 162 , 827 253,040 676,449 
ING Wwe TONS WIC kiwis ely. d ce Saitek lates eee oe! 5]. 23,394,271 1,051 1,151,229 2,340,725 5, 248 ,302 
1920 Canada: nt ays ee: ee 100} 347,553 , 333 31,298] 45,253,893! 84,208,788] 232,032,227 
MariGinroveTOVANCES wary manus favaake cases os 11} 25,254,363 1,989 2,179,570 4,218,683) 12,732,441 
Nova Scotia tee saan se Wich s ciate RARE AG 6 5,948,012 531 332,795 335,033 1,067,445 
New) BrunswiChor oa) aoc webu dod cod Mou see 5} 19,306,351 1,458] 1,846,775} | 3,883,650} 11,664,996 
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Part 5. Mining 


General.—The total value of mineral production in Canada was in 1923, $214,079,331; 
in 1924, $209,583,406, and in 1925, $226,583,333. To these totals the Maritime Provinces con- 
tributed in 1923, $32,111,350, or 14-9 per cent; in 1924, $25,789,612, or 12-3 per cent; and 
in 1925, $19,369,470, or 8-5 per cent. Of the 1925 production of Canada, Nova Scotia accounted 
for $17,625,612, or 7-8 per cent; and New Brunswick for $1,743,858, or 0-7 per cent. There 
are no mines in Prince Edward Island, but there is a smal! annual production of sand and gravel for 
railway ballast, and also a small output of clay products. A summary of the principal statistics 
relative to the mining, metallurgical, structural materials and clay products industries in the 
Maritime Provinces in 1923 and 1924 is given in Table I. 


TABLE I.—Principal Statistics relating to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural Materials and 
Clay Products Industries, 1923 and 1924. 


pee Now rsdn ge scare 
— cotia ° rovinces ‘anada 
(a) Brunswick (a) 
Number of active operators..............-.8.00- 1923 pga SD di 124 2,295 
1924 i2 39 111 2,214 
Number of operating plants or mines............. 1923 113 79 192 8,150 
1924 103 85 188 7,840 
Ganitavemploved.: 2.iod eases gout COMM HNN ot Ie 1923/$63, 544,560 |$ 3,300,139 |$66,844, 699 |$578, 837,012 
1924) 59,608,296 | 3,362,851 | 62,971,147 | 632,443,946 
Salartes ANd) Wares’ DaIG.. «4... .< acs ore eae oll 1923] 17,613,514 | 1,339,229 | 18,952,743 91,334,877 
1924| 14, 247,382 1,104,918 | 15,352,300 82,787,421 
NUD Der OleMPplOyees 2.1 NES AHR. eis decg ese seas 1923 15, 280 1,334 16,614 66, 952 
1924 14,172 1,190 15, 362 64,328 
Miscellaneous expenses(b)...........0000ceeeeeees 1923) 9,994,001 484,363 10,478, 364 | 50,400, 287 
: 1924 3s000 152,536 356, 069 28,493, 006 
Costroreland electricity: .iosce<cks per dameoeka vs 1923] 2,927,317 154, 823 3,082, 140 21,257,336 
1924), 2,772,595 120,950 2,893,545 19,587, 452 
Totalemmendituressciiae ponies ok Pewee PER 1923} 30,534, 832 1,978,415 | 32,513,247 | 162,992,500 
1924) 17,223,510 1,378,404. | 18,601,914 | 130,867,879 
Ae OuIDEOU UCUION. soon tbs, cite eos ells Sina aw Meth 1923] 29,648,893 2,462,457 | 32,111,350 | 214,079,331 
1924) 23,820,352 | 1,969,260 | 25,789,612 | 209,583, 406 


(a) Includes a smal! production of railway ballast and clay-products from Prince Edward Island. 
(b) No miscellaneous expenses 1tem collected for coal in 1924. 


For a general view of the trend of mineral production in the Maritimes back to Confederation 
(the survey for certain products going back prior to Confederation), the reader is referred to 
the historical tables at the close of the present section (Table VIII and Table IX). A brief 
reference to present and past conditions by provinces and principal mineral products is as follows: 


Nova Scotia.—Because of the geographical position of Nova Scotia on the Atlantic seaboard, 
this province was among the first in Canada to have its mineral resources explored. In mining, 
and especially in the production of bituminous coal, Nova Scotia has had awidespread reputation 
for over 200 years, while its gypsum*deposits, which are among the most extensive in Canada, 
are only in the primary stage of development. In addition to these resources, there are deposits 
of iron, gold and antimony that have added much to the mineral wealth of the province. Non- 
metallics, such as dolomite, limestone, salt, and building stone, also have their place. 


A protective tariff designed to promote the coal-mining industry in Nova Scotia was adopted 
in 1877, when a duty was placed on American soft coal entering Canada; this made it profitable 
for the Nova Scotia mine operators to compete with United States producers in the 
markets along the St. Lawrence river. With the advent of the steel industry, using the iron 
ore from the neighbouring country of Newfoundland, the consumption of coal was further 
increased. 


Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia about the year 1860, and the auriferous area has been 
variously estimated to represent from 3,000 to 5,000 square miles. Considerable work has been 
done on these gold ores, many of which contain arsenic, but of late there has been little activity 
of production except in the year 1923 when the price of arsenic was high. 
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A purview of the mineral production of Nova Scotia for 1923, 1924 and 1925 is afforded by 
Table ITI. 


TABLE II.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


Unit 1923 1924 1925 
Product of —_- | | —~— 
Measure | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity] Value 
$ $ $ 
Metallic— 
APSONIC ede cis shi w 2 chain oobi sie « lb. 45,000 2,250] 381,092 15,244 - - 
Riglder ts. Araaa Koa. ..n1 oe fine oz.* 680 13, 556) * 1,091 21,672 1,626 33,612 
Manganese ore............. tons 200 1,400 - - = - 
SST 5) gaa OR REY” ARR Sg fine oz. - ~ - - S6h as 59 
Non-Metallic— 
DAT VbeS Is LORE MAK. 6 od 20 tons 209 4,368 151 3,308 95 2,259 
SOME, Oe oad we ee eae tons 6,597, 838/28, 170,458] 5,557, 441/22, 280,554! 3,842,978]/15, 826, 680 
Grindstones.. ee EAT tons 256 7,906 338 Weg ys, 439) © 116,723 
CF VDRUPA aS As ees Ee tons 341,705} 747,934) 441,752) 915,845} 551,230] 1,070,408 
Orerb yore) 7 3 tape Peg...) ree tons - - - - 1,302 6, 760 
rae Grbbieriys t, anna Om Ui tons 4,480 Soptot 4,551 37,469 6,598 49,889 
Tripolite. . tons 130 3,250 oo 838 - - 
Structural Materials and ‘Clay 
Products— 
OAS PPOUUCHS sicuss outs csc led ease es - 413,974 -—| $359,288 ~ | $425,710 
dic) Re ier UN he oe bush. 42,370 7,199 2,229 936 8, 243 3,464 
LOLS Herne: or ails fs tons 138, 682 177,090 67,535; “111,824! 102,125 134, 686 
Sand and gravelf.......... tons 224,016 60,357 306, 873 60,849 - 55, 362 
PE GUAL etre ete ee ed OEE — 129,648,893 — |23, 820,352 — |17, 625,612 


*Includes a small amount of silver in 1923 and 1924. 
tIncludes railway ballast for P.E.I. 
tIncludes small production from P.E.I. 


Coal.—Coal is the principal mineral product of the Maritime Provinces. The coal fields, 
though not so extensive as those of some of the western provinces, are more highly developed. 
The estimated coal resources of Nova Scotia are shown in Table III: 


TABLE III.—Estimated Coal Resources of Nova Scotia—From Report of Mr. D. B. Dowling 
| (Memoir 59, Geological Survey Publication, 1915). 


Probable 
Actual Sale 
County Reserve ee 
Tons eserve 
Tons 

Giier anne. ce tee ee EROS Nie Ble Ne ASR age 682,000, 000 250, 000, 000 
Pogfen lh TS REY gale ME ba Se ee ne: SCN) GNU CON CR: Mn ean ou 1,000, 000 
PCR eee Bae eee ee AMT Si cots ed du pis dies « vylhee ates obeee 390, 440, 000 450, 000, 000 
Je SE eA ELEY STIR RTE NO PRD eel ae amen ne ok LCRA OR ee I Pg 20,000 000 
BAC e CS ye eT ee ae ee eee, ot bp Renee me ENN AAD NY Ae “eee gt 12,360,000 
Bhiviget elon tc Uh ye Was DRo COME ae eee Aan Some ea OE RM EL SO 61,800, 000 22,000, 000 
MATING: Sd GES AC Oe Ler Mra dil, Sade Libertas | 86,000, 000 73,000, 000 
Atle PiReet Ours Ol nate ee Maes at t8 oat het acsce eu ac ets bcos ack DO2ZSOLLIOOO [odin s cuccby ude cae 
DLREINCU (SMILIES aman Ae be, A skd wie 1 Aaa ety teh ale etal ta ke ocak. Dac aie nae 4,063,457, 000 
Marine (bob Miles Nk re ho. c8). [TIRE Ste AT SRE ee olan pets Lk 2,639,000, 000 
Desa amanda) (OINeU -. erin, Hei eleie tia 64.) sctreeeoreey ented acciadh : 60, ODOR O00) lie oc cpus tne «Ae ete 
POUR ose alec eee ote TE ke Se are, an elie. PETE ke 2,188,151, 000 7,530, 817,000 
Grand Rae SATE BROCE end pam. tu ur Oa aa bf stares sll eovetes ae esihses 9,718,968, 000 
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Production of coal during 1923 was valued at $28,170,458, or 95:0 per cent of the total 
mineral production of Nova Scotia; during 1924 it amounted to $22,280,554, or 93-5 per cent; 
and in 1925 this figure stood at $15,826,680, or 89-7 per cent. The output of the Nova Scotia 
mines was distributed by districts as below. These figures are supplemented by Table IV. 


—- 1923 1924 1925 
Cape TAFE Ca GN wi aE UMN Cade RR 2h ilo ad OR a Raye tons| 4,661,373 | 4,135,693 2,568,071 
Ok Sa Oo ES Ty LRM Sak A A A ELE TRU FREY Bu ede a 862,087 674,806 518, 733 | 
TEFVGRDGRS RO Nils cis hy dw OR RAL Ae un oa Shas shalt ha SaARieee Bayne ‘a 164, 681 88,474 149, 668 
die Pec? RUHL Gk SING UMS au AA SLUR SAO a 0S Yd Mad Sb ea ie 909, 697 658, 468 606, 506 
OIG ee yer ey aig iol Wildes a aera iti nen G Ua ah SAV a me ia tons| 6,597,838 | 5,557,441 3,842,978 


TABLE IV.—Principal Statistics of the Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, 1923-1924-1925. 


——~ Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 
INGMADSE OER TENS i) UM aN! UU RC A DL a 1923 21 9 
1924 20 9 
1925 19 11 
Numberlo operating mines YO Vee a a TR as 1923 56 17 
1924 50 16 
1925 47 16 
CADRE CUI DLO VOC eh ee eee ee Narn Ui ict ma ar Ue a 1923} $ 58,099,321 |$ 1,694, 138 
1924 54, 708, 244 1,808, 354 
1925 54,149,478 1,722,576 
EDEL GU POLON COS ts aus ueminee Ue Wie oa ei ee Oe a 1923 14,119 648 
1924 12,994 637 
1925 8,853 | 640 
TARIES ANC WAGES) UC ON i te, SiG Ig RUN A ia i ..1923} $ 16,744,365 | $ 816, 163 
1924 13,354, 904 ’ 648 , 425 
1925} 11,673,653 595, 907 
Wie OL POCUCES si les MMS SENET dona sc nie erase Riel skin's Winks caspiabohcre eee ahaneetle 1923] $ 28,170,458 | $ 1,196,772 
1924 22,280, 554 932,185 
1925 15,826, 680 815, 367 


Iron and Steel.—A great industrial development has taken place in the iron and steel industry 
at Sydney and New Glasgow, based on the local available fuels and fluxes and the iron ores 
of Newfoundland. Iron ore occurs in the province of Nova Scotia in small beds and pockets, 
but it cannot compete with the hematite ore from the neighbouring colony. The Londonderry 
mines which were opened in 1849 have been idle since 1908, and those of the Nictaux-Torbrook 
district in Annapolis county although yielding 350,000 tons between 1891 and 1913 are no longer 
worked. Another deposit is in the Pictou iron ranges. No iron ore is reported as having been 
mined in Nova Scotia since 1918. 
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TABLE V.—Principal Statistics of the Iron, Steel and Ferro-Alloy Industry of Nova Scotia 
and Canada, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


ee Nova Scotia Canada 

Re Pah Rte LISTEN TIT SAN hon haa ce ia cciel ac « 4s veidl sedan aM eAee MERE se 1923 3 ' 26 
1924 4 29 
1925 4 ah 
RTE CI DLO VO eek ce Ais i keael hvac bv Peake aslo eo oa ths eee ea elas he 1923 $13,415,921 $82,880,333 
1924 16,577,765 79,805,201 

1925 17,184, 711 80,757,625 | 
Number of ernployees) Fi, Pe) FAT an ThE EONS dM arab 1923 973 6,049 
1924 1,303 5,325 
1925 1,190 4,946 
oS Slo en VS ky ok AREA, CRN ORE 4 BENT ENO, «Ns ARR ERE RAB ARIK Ser 1923 $1,407, 643 $10,816, 201 
1924 937,383 7,201, 588 
1925 11365133 7,079,099 
NUT TOLGUUGES (ieee ioe acumen ul cia oh cial cM deem a die, 1923 $13, 287,678 $66,070,771 
: 1924 6,949,982 33,553,443 
1925 6,967, 662 32,909,463 


(*) In 1923 the figures include the value of products for sale and inter-plant transfers; in 1924 and 1925 
products for sale are shown. 


Gypsum.—Gypsum is also an important mineral product of the province. Prior to 1833, 
activities in the gypsum industry in Nova Scotia consisted principally of the mine operations 
carried on by individual producers. The crude material was shipped to mills located in the 
United States. At the present time there are 9 companies operating gypsum properties. One 
firm ships crushed gypsum to Montreal; 3 firms ship calcined gypsum; and 5 ship crude gypsum 
to the United States. No calcined gyspum is exported except a small amount to Newfound- 
land. 


TABLE VI.—Principal Statistics of the Gypsum Industry, in Nova Scotia, 1923-1924-1925. 


1923 1924 1925 


INiiviberonesca lisa Montagu tcvuisdeoiaatses cells Pols alee wh 
Capital employed 
Pe EOL PInDIOVGES.. or. h ium ne a ce wkd e's uta al Cale saree 4 


eee ec eo see se oeereere eee e eters oeereereroeeeeseee 22 Fee 8 oo 


9 9 9 
$1,961,223 | $2,219,940 | $2,329,389 
651 785 629 


SS ie OTE Gg ie CA Eye SEA RN vt SL, MP ele AVR EMER SU PAR $ 487,192 | $ 616,658 | $ 542,676 
WORUOR el and ClSCITICILy, Fee ies 5 lies esl 4 wl g uigthls ant aeamupa let $ 60,699 | $ 69,176 | $ 70,683 
Miscellaneous expenses! *:0 22 Uhre Aye hs a ND $ 184,291 | $ 147,106 | $ 331,434 
SES ay O05 a Ee 2 Pe aM Dabo eo ek ean PUD CAMA UHCCED PRARORONET Sead 4 $ 747,934 | $ 915,845 | $1,070,408 


Other Mine Products.—Gold is also found in this province; during the years 1862-1925 
there have been 914,130 fine ounces recovered valued at $18,896,826. The metal has been 
derived almost entirely from quartz ores, but it also occurs in deposits of arsenical pyrites which 
when the price warrants, is mined for the recovery of arsenic as well. 


Mining of gold reached its peak in 1902 when the output amounted to 30,348 fine ounces. 
There has been little activity of late years, but it has been stated by mining authorities that 
with the later knowledge of the metallurgy of gold, with the newer mining methods at 
present prevailing in up-to-date mining camps, and with the application of hydro-electric power 
there is a possibility that Nova Scotia may again become one of the gold-producing provinces 
of the Dominion. 


Mangaiiese ores and barytes are being mined, and there have been important recent develop- 
ments in the discovery and exploitation of valuable beds of rock salt, while there is also a fairly 
steady production of grindstones, pulpstones and scythestones. Tripolite deposits have been 
worked from time to time. From the widely-distributed clays of the province there is an 
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annual production of brick, tile and semi-refractory clay products. Marbles, granites and 
sandstones of excellent quality for building and ornamental purposes are to be found, as Mh a as 
limestone for building, fluxing ore and lime-making. 


New Brunswick.—Although there are many important economic minerals in the province 
of New Brunswick, development of these resources has not been as rapid here as in other provinces 
of the ‘Dominion, probably because of the general concealment of the rocks by forests, which 
adds to the difficulty of locating mineralized areas suitable for commercial development. Actual 
mining has not progressed therefore to the extent that géological indications would warrant, and 
very little of the province has been prospected. 


At present, activities are restricted mainly to the mining of bituminous coal, the quarrying 
of gypsum and stone, and the production of petroleum, natural gas and lime. 


Coal is found at several places in the broad carboniferous belt, extending westward froin 
the coast in Albert and Kent counties through Kings, Queens, Sunbury and York. There is 
a well-known deposit near Minto, Grand Lake district, at Beersville, on the coal branch of the 
Richibucto river, and at Dunsinane, thirty miles southwest of Moncton, but it has been worked 
economically only in the vicinity of Minto. Here, the seam runs from sixteen to thirty inches 
in thickness and is found at various depths down to 120 feet. The production of coal in 1924 
amounted to 217,121 tons which was valued at sis 185, and in 1925 to 208,012 tons worth 
$815,367. 


_ Gypsum ranks next to coal and is found in localized deposits. It is quarried at Hills- 
borough and part of the production is there made into plaster by the Albert Manufacturing 
Company, who have a large and well-equipped plant. Owing to the excellent water transport- 
ation facilities, considerable quantities of crude gypsum are exported to mills in the United 
States. 


Natural gas and petroleum produced in New Brunswick come from the Stoney Creek 
district south of Moncton. Extensive deposits of bituminous or oil shales occur in Albert and 
Westmoreland counties near Moncton, but as yet these have not been worked commercially. 

Other materials such as wolframite (the ore of tungsten), copper in the form of chalcopyrite, 
iron ore in the form of silicious magnetite, antimony, manganese and tripolite have also been 
located. 

The total mineral production of New Brunswick during 1925 was valued at $1,743,858, 
of which coal amounted to $815,367 or 46-7 per cent, and gypsum to $408,917 or 23-4 per cent. 
Other mineral products obtained in the province, were, natural gas, petroleum, grindstones, 
clay products, stone, sand and gravel. Details of the mineral production in New Brunswick 
during 1923, 1924 and 1925 are given in the accompanying table. 


TABLE VII.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


Unit 1923 ~ 1924 1925 
Mineral of a SS EEIEEREE EERE 
Measure Quantity | Value | Quantity] Value | Quantity | Value 
Metallic— $ $ $ 
Manganese ore........... tons - - 584 4,088 - - 

Non-Metallic— 

Coal. aise se claca - cocbebies + tons 276,617 |1,196,772 |. 217,121 | 932,185 | 208,012 815, 367 

Grind sone: <na4 +0406 eke tons 1,758 (2a 2,103 99,299 1,642 79,661 

Gy pst . ADIOS, ee tons 104, 740 564, 680 86,738 476, 804 71, 745 408, 917 

Natural.vassievis id. 9h. des M. cu. ft.| 640,300 126, 068 599,972 113,577 639, 235 122,394 

Petroleum is iais.', Leena bbl. 8,826 35, 642 5,561 21,313 5,376 18,756 
Structural Materials and Clay 

Products— 

Clayeproductss.ii sdcosersivs ebainelevtraes - 62,587 - 74, 994 - 69,473 

NIL O cr athe te cet ehcie faeces bush. 3829, 548 143,814 208,180 108,890 202,106 92,216 

Stone’. aoe, FR OL tons 22,448 166, 083 19,229 114,111 25,391 124, 743 

Sand and gravel........... tons 608, 528 94, 634 141,897 23,999 70,156 12,3831 


—_—_———_—— | = | | | | | 


DOU ove SoG Mio erg le ieee — 2,462,457 - 1,969,260 - |1,743,858 
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TABLE VIII.—Historical—Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces. 


(Representative figures illustrating the trend of production of the more important minerals of the 


Maritime Provinces) 


Nova Scotia 


Value 


New Brunswick 


Quantity 


Quantity 
tons 
Coat (a) 

BEB OHIO Om 06 toed a4 shud eed eo! Pate awettrick Met 8,053,670 
DEEN 6642 Bh CPE atibk os OMA TIO oP 5bs ORS bee eles 1,177,669 
Pes eh sce sf he BEd ts RA Lee he Pe eee aes sled 1,547,990 
Ue FASE FOR fA Oe a Ne PR al Lh wo shes 2,181,033 
TEER ee IE Se 5 Fas a te 5 A PE ba ee oe ohh 2,225,145 
DOR ree DEED OS Sib ak rt Se aR Sats PE ae i a ola Slee 3,623,536 
cee et eae Et hla) oh er eee ese actis alee 5, 646, 583 
SA as ear gett Re 2 OE ee Oe 6,431,142 
TOR OUNE sat robe Perce na Pees BAR MAR me hk NG aes cas alee 7,463,370 
TORN ee ois he ts Cae aS ee SURE 6 EES os ca Sb 6,912,140 
Deere ware Peres comes 4 UST ROR HARA reese ae de alee 6,327,091 
REO EM PRA ei GAG Ck ete Shae oie Wed Beene bees dS 0k's dd 5,818, 562 
LOT eee REVS Me OL Cres LRA OHO PE Fees e des sone gen 5,790,196 
Lopes eros rest career eee eee reeds Oc BE pe 6,437,156 
Dat ee Ay RES SAAR eect a OER O OR boa bela e eg cae 8 5, 734, 928 
DOP ROEATUS SO EL Sit eee Ee aise beets Mow aw ed weed wsete 5,569,072 
IOP SMMR RNa ee One de et Coat ese Se bos ches aesws dade’ 6, 597, 838 
HOVE NAO SR en rent Or eal ene Ok ee I a aa 5,557,441 
Does eee Se et eM Bec od oh ode Sse eke we 3, 842,978 


12,583,860 
1,840, 108 
2,418,735 
3,407,864 
3,476,790 
8, 088, 250 

10,083, 184 

12,919, 705 

16,659, 308 

18,514, 662 

19,410, 737 

21,095,470 

22,350, 157 

32,314, 523 

27,782,050 

24,629,921 

28,170,458 

22, 280, 554 

15, 826, 680 


(a) For the years 1919 and 1923 the tonnage shown is the total output from all mines; for previous years 
the figures include only sales, colliery consumption and coal used by operators. 


GYPSUM 
TRA UN Sin can eee antics ic Sarat hae s § <Ok ce BRE Oe chee (b) 67,830 
LR seat x sos Wo ee, «2 x i anchals Get o aa SR ARIE Os tice (b) 125,685 
Li HEM cee heh ahras Sates 4 6s ds phe. ode x o's t PU IRIE ew the (b) 81,887 
Lg ere ee hte tee 524s Busca ve ase em eee «Ste 181, 285 
LR ONE Conan ee UN aan apmeMbe S52 2). "agai a) ails QUOC eee eee ee Sake & 156, 809 
TOGO WRT e RAD GEM CREE ic 5 as tes Des eke | ROY Seb at 138, 712 
DOOD Reeeaera eA Ste aes SR sc d's Seeths a eve Ree Wee a es cle dacs Da LOL 
TOU erry setae Seeare es aise as ds. od, ae ke Re es ol! thee 400,455 
OHS), PORE 2 i RD AIC RR cr, oa ey 298, 864 
LUGS ro etrrietee rs rei es ood CSP ree Pe eee ee 238,212 
RW fects wc cede t ROP Rss eR RIO Seam ey 2 ee EN ge 215.472 
OS ee ae aero race cia).ci os e\iar Se onan eee Pisoni chs a's au erent 49, 365 
EO 1G enna STS Aine o ict 5 ti Abarat UMN RPS clic oc lsilecateransie: sits e 163, 852 
BAA 5 Satie cot eae a ERP REE oo t,o Pe PR 260,661 
[sae ier aare pe est le ere ceca act icies. leclbAln ice ae raed aot earceedyacn search dwn aptyraeainto grands 206, 831 
OD Re eatin ic cos 2-8 he ee ate er i Ake BALL 332,404 
BRL SAG Sa AR ene fils 7 2 3 ht a ee 341, 705 
De ie Ah eR RO Ae a aR eg ore CIE aCe a oe Oe a a 441,752 
1 Pr et ENS AS or oi'c oc 58 dO MR MORIN 2 SIRS latte oe eh. 551, 230 


(6) Export figures, production figures not being available. 


Iron OnE 

dE ek teh ae be ene wee Oe ee 15,274 
RE ho EE OD Stet Ri SE, at ah eh 51,193 
Cea hn eine Siete Bie: aah a RAMA ee te 2h ER 48,129 
oO hk: ons Sh a ER OP re ci OF one te Seces sms alatene 49, 206 
SOD Meme Me cca, toaceh cle eee REAM IC aes eer canalelbes 83,792 
LOMO ea CAL relat ceca sO a RE CARE ce a cables 18,940 
LETT RES RS Raa irr tgs et pe Cure ott aC en OER 84, 952 
EEE te 0 ck, Os oer a ian ey 78 6, USE A aie 18,1384 
OD SMe Eccl be hints se ie CUOMO, Ra ace A 3 Ce 20,436 
TORE sa cclicten eg Ren a MAS NCO tet tee N cat tS Cn A a —= 
1916 SSTSGA DS Peay wi © KS SOO: Oe) 6.8 66) 0. als) 0) 6-26.80 a 6) 8! lw Be) ee Le ee) @ 86.06 See ry 
bY W Ba ditt: Siok Una an tSeNG AR at Gee ERO Ue ales ae ANG Se — 
CRO ese get Oe eee aS to eae ee ee 130 
Le Oats cists th, Mie ie Wr aecrtaRe TSI Sg 4 ie’ nie bh vibe Es Oe a ROR AAS —_ 
RO UO sot, ce ee ne ok tie as Metis sede een ae dee vats no pro- 


duction 


68, 164 
111,833 
77,898 
154,972 
133,929 
108 , 828 
298, 248 
458, 638 
339, 857 
278, 160 
301, 261 
115,976 
250,174 
578, 752 
511,883 
580, 148 
747, 934 
915,845 
1,070, 408 


Te ee ss a ne 


10,375 
(b) 15,140 
39,024 
66,949 
112,294 
163, 553 
90, 236 
74,501 
39, 546 
38, 556 
27,225 
42,409 
49,405 
54,030 
82,462 
104, 740 
86, 738 
71,745 


~~ 


~ 


[e2) 
OO 2 OV 
Ieeeed bit rt 
WO oO 


no pro- 
duction 


10, 987 
27,730 
30,986 
63,839 
145,850 
232,586 
213,579 
184, 929 
153,064 
191, 631 
214,114 
315, 656 
428,183 
360, 220 
517, 668 
564, 680 
476,804 
408,917 


Eire Lh LEE EBEt 
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TABLE VIII.—Historical—Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces—continued 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Years 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Ciay PRopucts tons $ tons $ 
TOTO Rhee) hs! Mem MRR oooh iene fs Gama OR aad Bo, — 204,782 — 56,475 
TOL es So Ree ae rb cha ee eee Od I — 221,881 — 35,780 
191624 ROU OE Se I Re a Oey eee — 238,470 vee 42,881 
TOW cihilde ns iL oks Arlee den pcs «i Mag ei aies Ha EARN Bu Rae CRN Re er — 331,542 — 51, 304 
1 TE CaIN os OR as Se RES URBAN ice sO NN RR ag A — 303,515 — 39,055 
TOTS eS NC Tat NIRS es UE SIU AR RNA NSS rt EL Ney a — 432,900 — 52,941 
TODD er eos, 5 OUR SE a DN iN NS Ee — 541,114 — 73,484 
| 5] LR at a Ok GR OE eae CER RAT TA — 361, 761 — 66, 600 
BESO Ae oh eR eR Ma tS oS Fy eb RUSE RAN 8 — |(a) 431,618 — 75,425 
TODS RPE a ica ii ereHe eSNG Rel insos  RUMM ARNE Ae Oe ee NL A — 413,974 — 62, 587 
PODS eae craic SAUMUR: ois abe eet Pee hes Mls SRR oS Rae emt — |(a) 359,288 — 74, 994 
be nS amen 0 A I Sat CB naa YAS A i — |(a) 425,710 oo 69,473 


(a) Includes a small production of clay products from P.E.I. 


LIME Bushels Bushels 
C8 0 Etim Nila aT lta crtie i. 9p senegal iy ‘ae ang ia ny arin A 50,000 13,600 405, 450- 94,290 
ISAAC SAR ABER ed DR rt ERNE sabe tC AMIN Un RTS ius ol (6) 55,750 13,490 470,050 105, 593 
LOEB At Me fled Sd ay el beta Halal Aenea aiateben eter Sp 915,086 183,017 369, 117 93,797 
POLG sao ce Uk inl » NAS ira | yy Balla ca a cr ener RS eg (b) 911,534 182,506 424,113 104, 635 
TE Me pe NR CCIE DRT a age Cm err EAP ea, (b) 986,106 197,344 532,251 171, 248 
TWO eo Lata a aie Neal Ral AA Ah esas Metals ANAGRAM a ilva aL ache al dF 748,314 149, 663 482,548 221,935 
ROTO D Aa Dane ice BUY GICAL al I AE MA ota Reds AAC Ah at 366, 543 73,309 468, 533 223,193 
bb Lie Jorgen te UN al leat aS 8B. Ns, OMI ec ALAR ld 201, 500 40,300 701, 859 365, 030 
LOD er eC itn MCh e eRC UN mi CeeM OL RATE Mire a meeans ere US Et 25,914 6,085 562,447 203, 084 
11 Dae ny i aes Aa lal ce BUM OI LoR Lh i Qiala TO eran etiam, edad A aM oda — — 560, 834 187,895 
1S este SSRIS NIG tra A IA URAC) Seach rR Bayh abel BI A 42,370 7,199 329, 548 143,814 
ODA UE MR ICN PENT ON AIG ely Me My AMT econ AEM Rt Ueno eer Beet 2299 936 208, 180 108, 890 
Thee Pela Sods AORTA MDMA: 2 UNE UT BARS ar a er bec ABs 1.6) MAMER ee ot aa 8,243 3,464 202,106 92,216 


STONE Tons Tons 
(TCU Pe Paar? NNR SI SR a oR SAR oe ART a Let PUR euelyanty 6 — 227,635 — 58, 988 
A US st Na on a a mic Se Za A iS Nc ead mse dinaY ath — 367, 924 — 1535512 
RO ee een i ay re ORR ee MRS eT sk Tew MEN — 459,298 —_ M2 e250 
AMON RSE ORT RSM an OaSies RAN STAR OB es 0 SA a Py PO OSS Da UIE il ee 569, 521 = 111, 150 
LOUTH Maes on RE Cc ER TENS one cetera ne — 478,721 ae 99, 044 
OP rh sce EN Ll atea | A) em AUR? aC SUR ic am —_— 413,194 — 125, 294 
ANY | Wats paisa te Pai salen phe Nin nM Adic iG, |. TENen Sameer Tut A) AUR — 420,175 — 280, 167 
LEA oe retire SS! KIM Ue ac alia Rie NR ce ae arb eUSNR cue ET) (8 orld AeA aS iden Bo 58, 923 116, 602 15,125 97,290 
1 OAs tts nian SIN REIN ely Se a eat Wl NRE, 3 87,955 119,492 12,027 104, 730 
SDS ae SUE EAS SDE aN ys Pies MR thee 2s Prenat Ree 138, 682 177,090 22,448 166, 083 
UNS DY SOA PRY Aula GMD AC nk dat ELT d UOR IER Pai LS NEF? 3 Sve Ste A SAMRED 67,535 111,824 19,229 114,111 


1925.......3 ROTORS REBT E MEO NORE CUMIETE, SURE SPATE IU OP Se TOON og 102,125 134, 686 25,391 124,743 
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TABLE VIII.—Historical—Principal Mineral Products of the Maritime Provinces—concluded 


Years 


eee eee ee eee 


ee ey 


ee ee ee eo ee oe 


O) 4 Puse) 8.06 les) ea) 0.8: 


Ce 


eee eee eee ee 


Ce ee 


CC 


eee ees ee eee 


coe ee eee eee 


coor ee ee eeee 


eoe er eere ese 


cee ee ee oe ee 


ere ree ee eeoe 


eee eee ee eee 


eee eee seo ee 


Ce 


eee oe eee eve 


cee ee Oe ee ee 


eee eer oes eee 


© hele iwie se) 6 ate ie 


Siisiia)\e 0 iefie wie) ore, 


oe ee eres eee 


eo eee eee ose 


ee 


ec ed 


Ce er) 


Ce ee ee er 


eee eee eee oe 


er 


s)he a) ela d\e 0/0 6 


i 


eee oe eee eae 


Nova Scotia 


Quantity Value 


New Brunswick 


Quantity Value 


Fine Ozs. $ 


6, 863 141,871 
18,740 387 , 392 
10,576 218, 629 
12,472 257, 823 
20, 945 432,971 
22,978 474,990 
21,919 453,119 
28, 955 598 , 553 
13, 707 283, 353 

7,928 163,891 

6, 636 137,180 


4,562 94,305 
2,210 45,685 
1,176 24,310 
850 17,571 
690 14, 263 
439 9,075 
1,042 21,540 
655 13,540 
1,047 21, 643 
1,626 33, 612 


Fine Ozs. $ 
Barrels 
1,485 1,826 
1,020 1,423 
1,345 2,663 
2,341 5,460 
3,009 7,402 
4,225 13,141 
5,148 19, 963 
7,479 33,022 
7,778 32 1ae 
8,826 35, 642 
5, 561 21,313 
5,376 18,756 
M. Cu. Ft. 
173,903 36, 549 
430, 692 60,383 
610,118 79,628 
796,775 103,735 
792,396 107, 842 
682,890 120,510 
682, 502 130, 506 
708, 743 139,375 
753,898 148, 040 
640, 300 126, 068 
599,972 113,577 
639, 235 122,394. 
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TABLE IX.—Values of Mineral Production of Maritime Provinces with totals for all of 
Canada, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 1920--25. 


Total 


! New as 
Years Nova Scotia : Maritime CANADA 
Brunswick Provinces 
$ $ $ $ 

(a) Provinces 
WOOO Soc facts Retde peed «cto nse RE Ace Le anal, as 9,298,479 439,060 9,737,539 64, 420,877 
DOOD Scsiahs coo Mettbists. 6 a aie 5 Se ee ete eet, nde 11,507,047 559,035 12,066, 082 69,078,999 
AOLO En athe here « aie tks ce 6 MARE AUER cach Ee... fare 14,195,730 581,942 14,777,672 106,823,623 
OE a ee cuis wus teevesecies crates ER As Coc ae, Be 18, 088, 342 903 , 467 18,991,809 137,109,171 
WODOK cameh Temata is de enee ah ve RR ee a Re 34, 130,017 2,491, 787 36,621,804 227,859,665 
MOD cies fA caters Siere eos CRIS Hee Been. te BRA. hats 28,912,111 1,901,505 30,813, 616 171, 923, 342 
DOD Dias Sis hej eictie oh I SDE TA RAN Bult 25,923,499 2,263, 692 28,187,191 184, 297, 242 
DODO ee aie jg Pte cype cuthe tte cc IR SEO 29, 648, 893 2,462,457 o2, 411,050 214,079,331 
HOD aioe a eho ctehs Semiceane «te AME SEES os eT. Ses 23820, 002 1,969, 260 25,789, 612 209, 583, 406 
DODD ec dats whi Ae ieee he ok ER ARO ngs a ae) W625, 612 1, 743, 858 19,369,470 226, 583, 333 


(a) Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


Part 6. Water Powers—Central Power Stations 


The water powers of the Maritime Provinces are capable of developing a minimum of 74,000 
horse power, and by the creation of storage basins can develop six or seven times that amount. 
In Nova Scotia for example, where the minimum continuous water power is estimated at 20,750 
h.p., there are already installed, through the establishment of storage basins, water wheels and 
turbines with a total capacity of 65,327 h.p. 


In Prince Edward Island the individual falls are of small capacity, and many were developed 
before the days‘of electricity, to drive saw mills, grist mills, etc.; of a total of 2,274 horse power 
developed in all industries, only 236 horse power is developed in central electric stations. In 
Nova Scotia 28,765 horse power, or 44 per cent, is developed in central electric stations out of 
a total of 65,327 h.p., and in New Brunswick central electric station development is 21,085 
horse power, or 47 per cent of the total of 44,631 h.p. 


The total installation of water wheels in central electric stations in the three Maritime 
Provinces is 50,086 horse power; the next largest installation is in pulp and paper mills where 
29,639 horse power is developed; the remaining 27,522 horse power is developed in various 
other industries. . 


Water power has not been developed in the Maritimes since 1890 as rapidly as in the rest 
of Canada, where improvements in long distance transmission gave a great impetus to develop- 
ment. In Prince Edward Island many small falls were already being used for local industries; 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick cheap domestic coal for use in both central electric stations 
and in the power houses of other industries had a deterring effect on the investment of capital 
in hydro electric plants; whereas in Quebec and Ontario the coal supply was distant, and abundant 
waterpower awaited only the means of transmission. Conditions somewhat similar to those 
of Ontario and Quebec existed also in Manitoba and British Columbia, and to a less extent 
in Alberta. The rate of development of water power is therefore not as significant in the 
Maritimes as in the other provinces. 


For the same reasons the growth of central electric stations in the Maritimes is not as 
good a barometer of business development as in Quebec and Ontario. There were no electric 
light and power stations recorded in the Census of 1881. The Censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911 
recorded capital invested but not the production in k.w. hrs. It is only therefore with the insti- 
tution of the Industrial Census in 1917 that complete records become available. The figures 
of total hydraulic installations and of capital investment in central electric stations are brought 
together in the accompanying tables (Table I and Table II). Much of the increase shown 
in late years was due to the activities of the provincial power commissions of Nova Scotia and 


New Brunswick. The .general status of the central electric station industry is outlined in 
Table III. 
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TABLE I.—Hydraulic Installation of Maritime Provinces (horse power). 


Px 
New rince 


Nova Maritime 
Year Brunswick Edward Scotia Provinces Canada 
Island 
Re Ue a eG Als ke we) Soa. BD. SU 2,405 1, 283 12,308 15,996 70, 796 
Moti Sik, Be a ee Te ee Ae a 2,475 1, 283 12,383 16,151 71,219 
PSOZM Ss at Rhett hey. NER ARSE. Bo. 2,500 rib, 12,383 16,195 72,353 
LOS An Mele Scad oe eGR EM Gre idem eis Woes ted Sota acs 2,540 iL aie 12,503 16,355 78, 268 
Bes ier ane keh ie CS Eh oc ds RS 2,540 L312 13, 849 17,701 84, 623 
Ea re 8S ga | RS BURA ey ae Ue 2, 000 eres 2 13, 964 17,826 86, 754 
SOO Ac MEN ee sicls eR cho coche cle eh hee 2,550 iol) 13,999 17, 874 93,837 
ei ee Oe big Direc ad gd’ sicha din ip de 0's 2,576 325 14, 087 17,988 98,912 
Te Tee feces ARIA REAL, IDI eRe et gia? See 2,596 1,361 14,093 18,050 Oe oll 
SOOM. ee Ee th a age ae 2,671 1,441 17,166 212278 141,192 
TO OO Cree eerie tae ache felalaw cae # eae 4,601 Pro2k 19,810 25,932 170,359 
LOOM PIR lene too PAC ok ale cates Shed oes 4,601 1,581 20,132 26,314 235,946 
AT sc yl a ee Mle ek DORR 3 Be RR 5 4,636 1,641 21,944 28, 221 269, 621 
SOO En, S ah ee dee oe koa ee aebeda 7,420 1, 641 23,518 32,586 295, 503 
ED (Ee eh eer ee SERS On SNL 8, 459 1,641 26, 228 36, 328 352,493 
LOOSE yes Peete he aoe sa 8, 594 1, 663 26, 563 36, 820 451,553 
OUG Ree es eae PO ose cates s 10, 134 1701: 26,952 38, 787 606, 316 
BGmee ree. SNe RR 2. OOD. O01 BF. 1 aR 10, 172 LAO1e Genes 79 ca 39,850 725,960 
HOS. ales cara hll Ae Pi eee ee rn 10,407 1,701 28,419 40,527 818 559 
[OT cee, | N's RR eS Aa | Ya 10, 507 1,734 29,381 41,622 888 , 468 
Pe ee ere diel ie oscch bes 11,197 1,760 31,476 44 433 975,150 
MERIT OT ae PERS CSE kis ow alee ea iars 13, 635 1,760 82, 226 47,621 1,358, 333 
Bo eet ee A MS eT os LEME 15,185 1,785 Sonike 49,743 1,476,715 
TO) oo FO Ae 5s ae UE a a a 15,185 1,825 32,964 49,974 1, 683, 984 
RENTER Ee SD) 2 4 Se ee eS a» 15,380 ~ 1,843 33,469 50, 692 1,946, 429 
NIN ce ete en os aS hes 0 doll ols bike's 15,405 1,942 33, 596 50,943 2,100,677 
A boo s05a.d os AIR ANA OS, 2h aN sates pcg 15,480 1,962 33, 656 51,098 2,217,354 
LTS NR etc seh salman cla cle « 16,251 1,989 34,051 52,291 2,282,570 
ERM SP IN. So ok ia eh atl oka 18,371 2,198 34,318 54, 887 2,375,412 
UD PENT OR Pers oc colds. diac, enaleue gi Me de adil 19,126 2,200 35,193 56, 552 2,463,035 
TEED) se 595 SRR ca Ge eA REE 21,976 Doe 37, 623 61,832 2,508,454 
“Alp | ol cok gl, MRED De AR a 30,976 2252 48,783 82,011 2,706, 738 
Oe eR Re EE RA at 42,051 2,274 48,951 93,276 2,999, 030 
LUO a yb 8 kn Oana Oe A BES en 42,551 2,274 50,056 94,881 3, 186, 624 
1 A ee Pr i BGs bistro c's helene 5 44,631 2,274 65, 327 WD 2382 3,571, 444 
1925s eee cae 8. TR FOR: is belied ue es 41,546 2,274 65,717 109, 537 4,290,428 
TABLE II.—Total Capital invested in Central Electric Stations. 
Prince 
Nova New Total Total 
Year Edward Scotia Brunswick | Maritimes Canada 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TSO re ee ee ee ete Lhe Sic deol. 31,200 503,110 346, 005 880,315 4,113,771 
TOON RRA erates ee cee AEMED das ld oe - 175,400 615,455 790, 855 11,891,025 
LOTR ee 233? Ue WR NARS Res. bd ars on etonates Met ee 114,000 3,846,457 2,561, 084 6,521,541 | 110,838, 746 
LOT oe eC te bs cao a Bh ee oS aE 211,900 3,376,405 3,443, 848 7,032,153 | 356,004, 168 
TOISR Ee aU Sa ese SHAS RAT, EE oa 403, 761 Opole port 3, 564, 542 7,945,614 | 401,942,402 
TBH RS) a AUR hl kA Lc Oe RE 8 oO a 354, 725 4,934, 369 3,979, 956 9,269,050 | 416,512,010 
LODO er eT 2 oe wa, BRE 406, 033 5,870, 668 4,455,293 | 10,731,994 | 448,273, 642 
LO DME Bes occ Reh das Sate oie othe. AE, eR 502,488 5,451, 899 4,524,647 | 10,479,034 | 484,669,451 
MOOR Vere HE ec JRO ESR A SES 487,755 8, 304, 858 4,986,933 | 13,779,546 | 568,068,752 
1925 eo ets ee Se, os Mi ie. OS. 018 506, 089 7,885, 763 8,591,312 | 16,983,164 | 581,780,611 


1924y ea Mi eseens dees devecseesdersss 509,207 | 9,000,729 | 9,650,794 | 19,160,730 | 628,565,093 
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TABLE III.—Central Electric Stations, 1924. 


Prince 


Talos Hower Scola | Brunswick | Total 

Oapital invested ness yh Bee ge han pe oe $ 509,207 |$ 9,000,729 |$ 9,650,794 |$ 19,160,730 
COrgss Tevendee?s.. G8. 6050. RRS Eee BP Bs ae $ 136,905 |$ 2,351,449 |$ 1,559,307 |$ 4,047,661 
Number of employees...) Son ihoe vansh te tos oc 29 449 277 755 
MATION GANG WAGES..,/¢. shen uid fei ala HERG wi hea by oe $ 29,320 |$ 494,924 |$ 325,062 |$ 849, 306 
Installation— 

FAVE rane ayy ooo cs eee e ee ade Fock oe h.p. 279 16,944 23,485 40,708 

ROAM CUMINOK A 0i24(t 5s Fass Hares Snes Bete od 5 & . 

Steam turbines... 6. YANG bie acu. ae bit de s. h.p. 1,598 20,978 12,573 35, 149 

Internal conbustion engines.................. J 

PORE cro bcnslots cer se eats PN e ee WENE Un (ch RR at h.p. el Pe id 37,922 36, 058 75,857 
TL CV ARE OE 1 AR PAS eA a ES oR k.w.hrs.| 1,555,000 | 39,106,000 | 39,967,000 | 80,628,000 
Number of customers................ SS I ie fh Ws 40,315 27,759 71,791 

BD Tar oa etsy CM fed a's A Mera) ARMA VOLES NINN GRE MENA RRR SO a OU 3,061 31, 667 21,955 56, 683 

Commerdiahtightiys it. ge gine) | enige ee ol. 586 7,345 5,040 12,971 

Jere hy 5) aR ASC aMRRR Oa? 1"? AE ORR A PTB 70 1,303 764 2137 


— ee ee EEE ee ee eee 


Part 7. Manufactures 


Manufacturing stands second to agriculture in the Maritime Provinces in the net value of 
production. The Census of Industry of these provinces for 1924, conducted by the Bureau of 
Statistics, included 2,325 establishments, representing a total capital investment of $199,530,935, 
employing 34,455 persons who received as salaries and wages a total of $24,960,978. The gross 
value of products amounted to $135,749,992. The cost of materials entering into manufactures 
was $81,715,817, leaving the net value of manufacturing production in the three Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada at $54,034,175. Fuel consumed in manufacturing represented a value of $4,918,- 
650. The figures are given by provinces in Table I. 


TABLE I.—Principal statistics of Manufactures for 1924 by Provinces. 
woeaewooaej—=~=<$=$=SNauomO0DOO=~qao eee 


Prince 


Nova New 
pee atin Scotia Brunswick Total 
Heteblishinenta, dare SP. Hae ve Oe ak gt No. 313 1,166 846 2/325 
Capibele: sj: abot ie Cie ust cl Bey bee ok Ss, $ 2,637,844] 108,535,273] 88,357,818 199, 530, 935 
Einrployees (a) 2h 2. a ie ba Bee No. 2,271 16, 132 16, 052 34,455 
Dalaries and wagesi. 6. che Lande! Yee | $ 548,496} 11,557,213} 12,855,269 24, 960, 978 
Cost olduell wa. ose wet ae veto ie, ch Oa ine i. $ 94,413} 2,943,309} 1,880,928 4,918,650 
ROWE? Ri. Usha AERO DCm eb Bea epi 2 h.p. 4,872 188, 095 130, 359 323, 326 
Costolmateriaign #.01.1 76h hea be eee $ 2,281,398] 38,930,734| 40,503,685 81,715,817 
Grossivalue of: products.) 20 720 bw.) He bee 8. $ 3,720,874| 64,573,092} 67,456,026 135, 749, 992 
Net value. of products...) 2/5 .kdcdic SOS. ABR. $ 1,439,476} 25,642,358] 26,952,341 54, 034,175 


a os I SI peg oo seg ost sl dine aay Sains sie 
(a) Including outside piece-workers, 
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In Table II, statistics are given of the ten leading industries in each of the Maritime Prov- 
inces during the calendar year 1924, the industries being ranked in descending order according 
to the value of their product. The percentage of the total value of production in each province 
represented by these industries was approximately as follows: Prince Edward Island 83 p.c., 
Nova Scotia 48 p.c., New Brunswick 58 p.c. It will be noted that none of the industries of 
Prince Edward Island reach a product of over a million dollars, whilst all ten industries in the 
other provinces are above that figure. 


TABLE II.—The ten Leading Industries of each Province, 1924. 


Estab- : Salaries Cost of Value 
Industries lishments Capital | Employees and wages | materials | of products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 
Butter and cheese.......... 33 189,359 95 55,113 778, 283 951, 929 
Fish curing and packing.... 149 276,930 1,668 102, 158 497,445 769, 688 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

PN Ys Nae Vib dia cara aaah? 1 - ~ ~ - = 
Flour and grist-mill pro- 

NOAH ae uh eee, 22 112/135 22 8,775 169,914 201, 489 
Castings and forgings....... Bs 346, 950 63 63,430 54,996 171,408 
Tobacco, chewing, smok- 

Ie \CECU OR a ale helen sate ve: 3 81,163 39 34, 006 68, 054 156, 231 
Printing and publishing.... 3 234, 029 75 57,085 26, 783 139,990 
Electric light and power... 11 509, 207 28 29,320 - 136, 905 
SA Wats. nie ecm OE .  uu 42 126, 679 33 14, 922 67, 602 126, 667 
Bread and other bakery 

DROCUOES HIKE Te kbs s o5ics 5 50,450 19 14, 616 48, 659 94, 228 

Total all industries....... 313 | 2,637,844 2,271 548,496 | 2,281,398 3,720, 874 

Nova Scotia 
iSugar, refined: (i)s. 0. on0!. 1 - - - ~ - 
Steel products, rolled iron, 

ferro-alloys, pig iron, etc. 4 | 16,577,765 1,303 937,383 | 6,618,617 6, 949, 982 
Petroleum |(b)t se oa 1 - - = - - 
Fish curing and packing.... 246 | 3,488,807 3,359 880,656 | 3,568, 215 5, 222,492 
DAVID Tig oar e ual uo. 348 3,000,020 1,565 815, 122 2,033, 036 3,705,011 
Biscuits and confectionery. . 11 1,935, 245 1,116 752,452 1,694,418 3, 159,883 
Railway rolling stock...... 6: 5,354, 438 488 561, 008 2,081, 156 3, 124,310 
Electric light and power.... 60 | 9,000,729 444 494, 924 = 2,351,449 
Butter and cheese.......... 28 664, 007 196 169,164 | 1,555,602 2,006, 597 
Printing and publishing.... 32 | 1,397,001 548 672, 222 23, 369 1,652,006 
Total all industries......... 1,166 |108, 535,273 16,093 | 11,553,900 | 38,930,734 | 64,573,092 

(1) Statistics of individual industries cannot be given. 
New Brunswick 

Sawmills....... Mii cster sed a As 202 | 22,637,689 4,502 | 3,518,093 | 10,264,961 | 17,095,506 
Sugar, refined (1)........... 1 - - - - - 

PhIp.and Paper scm on. zee. Do tek alos cOLL 1,241°| 1,479,152 | 3,612,889 7,697, 234 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... 4} 5,348,674 1,797 | 1,263,883 | 2,179,061 4,197,298 
Biscuits and confectionery. . 12} 2,043,149 668 536, 919 1,403, 368 2,562, 383 
Coffee and spices........... 5 1,422, 290 173 229, 324 nA dy gu ls 9 2,298,271 
Bish, preserved. ....... 4... 195 1,681,091 2,130 284, 070 1,379,861 2,210, 403 
Electric light and power.... 37 | 9,650,794 DAM f 325, 062 - 1,559,307 
P2008 HNC BOCK... .2 2... J450- 5 990, 059 451 412,343 700,820 1,430,457 
Butter and cheese.......... 34 611, 958 147 142,905 809, 868 1,179,954 
Total all industries......... 846 | 88,357,818 15,805 | 12,812,718 | 40,503,685 | 67,456,026 


G5 


(1) Statistics of individual industries cannot be given. 
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Historical.—The general trend of manufacturing in the Maritime Provinces since Confeder- 
ation is illustrated by Table III, which is based on the decennial Censuses of 1871 to 1911, and 


_ on the Industrial Censuses of 1921 and 1924. 
industries in each province in order of importance from decade to decade. 


In Table IV, an enumeration is made of the principal 


It will be seen that 


while manufacturing has increased in Canada as a whole by. say, twelve times since Confedera- 
tion, the increase in the Maritimes has been about four times.* , 


TABLE 1I1I.—Principal Statistics of Manufactures in the Maritime Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871 
Capitalinyvested frit (9 ee $ 
mi ployecsanc weal. chee hee cuss No. 
Valeoolproducts)..... ccs Back. ik $ 
1881 
Capital mvesteds73.05. fovocvecseee ce $ 
HOI BIOY COS ese Sus oes Bakr Sroka eaeee No. 
Valueiol procucts. ick ds caiilos case ck $ 
1891 
Gapital: invested! S.i4..... baste et 3 ce on $ 
IEPIO VOCS ies osc Gl eee tee ele 6 No. 
Salaries and wages...............000. $ 
Cost:ol materials. bare oe $ 
Value of products? CP AOR ee $ 
1901 
PStA pe NIM ONS 325555 as boo ae Leesan ee No 
Capital tuvested tus ane A ee. ae $ 
PIO PIOY CO. otis s sie cones oles ded 0 No. 
Salaties and wagessi.') O08. eel ek $ 
COBL. OL IMORETIAI BS os cw brits eh iks che woh $ 
WValuevor produetsey 0. heute cs 5 ole $ 
1911 
WStavlisnmMentac yi: 0. os ee ees No. 
Wapital invested 728.00 bees eae. Bick $ 
TANI IOMOORe Wart ts or reer ranean No. 


Salaries and wages..:....00...0.0000% $ 
COST OF TBO COTiy iat 0 cite ie, Cnn ae $ 
WEAN OF DIOOUCHB Hak. 2 ie eeR a ee ina $ 


1921 
Hstablishments: sacs... tcadencset oe No. 
Cantal anVesred 0% ts. beuias ab ued $ 
HAM DlOVv COs Ferns Men ber tae No. 


Salaries ANC, WALES, oo cb cciciesser.e ots $ 
CORT of Materinigrs toe es eee ee $ 
Valnerol productel) ice een 2, $ 


1924 
PORPADLSNINONTA.. 2s beep eees > «5 No. 
COPIA AINVESLOG Ts Cos at oe tae veces cde $ 
PI DIOVOes soon tanks bch scce dae No. 


Salaries'and wages ooo, $ 
SOOT ORAL IO TA io cn oa etter cs $ 
Naltesol prodtote. 7 6.. s0%.5 65 sean an $ 


* The Statistics for 1921 and 1924 are exclusive of certai 


in the carlier years. 


Prince 


Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


2,085,776 
5, 767 
3,400, 208 


2,257, 790 
06 


2,879,705 


304 
2,081, 766 
3,804 
445,998 
1,319, 058 
2,326, 708 


iy 136, 470 


339 
2,308, 216 
893 
522,488 


2,516,415 
3,873,355 


3,720, 874 


6,041, 966 
, 095 
12,338, 105 


10, 183, 060 
20,390 
18,575, 326 


16, 804, 824 


12,545,910 
23, 634, 631 


1,188}. 


04, 586, 416 
23, 284 
5,613, 571 
13, 161,077 
28, 592, 513 


1,480 
79,596, 341 
28,795 


10, 628, 955 


26, 058,315 
52, 706, 184 


1, 208 

105, 254, 364 
,o21 

4; 400, 509 
41,099,835 
77,484, 561 


3 1,166 
108, 535, 273 
16, 093 


11,553,900 
38,930,734 
64. 573,092 


New 


Brunswick | Provinces 


5, 976, 176 
18, 352 
17, 367, 687 


8, 425, 282 


19, 922 
18, 512, 658 


14, 260,485 
70 


4,744, 309 
10, 837,700 
20, 103,610 


919 
20,741,170 
22, 158 

5, 748, 990 
10,814,014 
20,972,470 


1,158 


Maritime Canade 


77,964,020 
- 187, 942 
221,617,773 


165,302, 623 
254,935 
309, 676, 068 


20, 694, 118 
46,079 
40,488, 192 


33,323, 099 

46,404 
10, 658, 206 
24, 874, 533 
46,617, 946 


272,033 
79, 234,311 


368, 696, 723 


14, 650 
446,916, 487 
30,808 
113, 249, 350 
266, 527,858 
481,053,375 


11, 808, 559 
25, 294, 149 
46,891, 691 


3,080 “HOY Z18 


36,125,012) 117, 734, 718|1,247, 583, 609 


24,755 
8,314,212 
18, 516, 096 
35,422, 302 


867 

99, 204, 791 
12,441 
10,678,721 
32,151, 631 
55,345, 193 


846 
88, de 818 
5,805 
12, 812 718 


40,503, 685 
67, 456, 026 


57, 312 515, 203 
19,474,184] 241,008, 416 
46,391,215] 601,509, 018 
91, 264, 956 1,165,975,639 


2,414 22,235 
206, 767, 371/3,190,026,358 
27,855 456, 076 


25,601,718} 518,785,137 
75, 767, 881/1 366, 893, 685 
136,703, 109|2 ‘576, ‘037, ,029 


2,325 22,178 
199, 530, 935/3,538, 813. ,460 
34, 169 508, 503 


24,915,114) 559,884, 045 
81, 715, 817/1 438 409, 681 
135, 749, 992|2,695,053,582 


n hand-trades and repair and custom establishments included 


ae 


TABLE IV.—Industries having a production of over $100,000 value, in order of importance. 


Prince Edward Island— 
1851—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing. 
1861—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Flour Milling. 
1871—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Flour Milling, Ship and Boat Building. 
1881—Fish Canning and Curing, Lumbering, Flour Milling, Ship and Boat Building. 
1891—Flour Milling, Meat Packing, Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Carriages. 
1901—Dairying, Fish Canning and Curing, Foundry Castings and Forgings, Planing Mills. 
1911—Fish Canning and Curing, Dairying, Flour Milling, Lumbering, Planing Mills. 
1921—Meat Packing, Dairying, Fish Canning and Curing, Flour Milling, Planing Mills, 
Foundry Castings and Forgings. 
New Brunswick— 
1851—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Flour Milling. 
1861—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship and Boat Building. 
1871—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Leather Tanneries, Flour Milling. 
1881—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Sugar Refining, Leather Tanning, Flour Milling. 
1891—Lumbering, Cottons, Foundry Castings and Forgings, Flour Milling, Sugar Refining, 
Fish Canning and Curing, Boots and Shoes. 
1901—Lumbering, Cottons, Fish Canning and Curing, Leather Tanning, Wood Pulp, Biscuits 
and Confectionery, Foundry Castings and Forgings, Iron and Steel Products. 
1911—Lumbering, Cottons, Foundry Castings and Forgings, Fish Canning and Curing, 
Flour Milling, Biscuits and Confectionery, Wood Pulp, Iron and Steel Products. 
1921—Sugar Refining, Lumbering, Cottons, Wood Pulp, Biscuits and Confectionery, Fish 
Canning and Curing, Boots and Shoes, Electric Power, Wire Goods, Foundry 
Castings and Forgings, Flour Milling, Planing Mills, Meat Packing. 
Nova Scotia— 
1851—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship Building, Flour Milling. 
1861—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship Building, Flour Milling. 
1871—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship and Boat Building, Flour Milling. 
1881—Lumbering, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship and Boat Building, Sugar Refining, Flour 
Milling, Leather Tanning. 
1891—Lumbering, Sugar Refining, Fish Canning and Curing, Ship and Boat Building, 
Foundry Castings and Forgings, Boots and Shoes, Flour Milling, Smelting, 
Leather tanning, Furniture, Carriages. 
1901—Smelting, Iron and Steel Products, Fish Canning and Curing, Lumbering, Sugar 
Refining, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, Biscuits and Confectionery, Cottons, 
Foundry Castings and Forgings, Planing Mills. 
1911—Iron and Steel Products, Sugar Refining, Lumbering, Fish Canning, and Curing, 
Foundry Castings and Forgings, Planing Mills, Biscuits and Confectionery, 
Boots and Shoes, Cottons, Cordage, Flour Milling. 
1921—Iron and Steel Products, Petroleum Refining, Sugar Refining, Fish Canning and 
Curing, Lumbering, Railway Rolling Stock, Biscuits and Confectionery, Foundry 
Castings and Forgings, Electric Power Plants, Dairying, Knitting Mills, Fertilizer, 
Planing Mills, Wood Pulp, Boilers and Engines, Cooperage. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 
Labour Organization in the Maritime Provinces—Trade Disputes. 


No special or extended treatment is possible here of labour in its organized capacity in 
the Maritime Provinces, though the subject forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of Canadian trade unionism. In the Provincial Workmen’s Association, Nova Scotia 
saw the rise of a purely indigenous organization, racy of the soil, which won its way to a position 
of marked influence by a prolonged and bitter struggle with the dominant international type 
of labour organization in Canada, only to be displaced by another exponent of the latter principle. 
Though not without great local significance, the history of these events is best treated as an 
incident of the general record of trade unionism in Canada. The student may be referred to 
“Canada and Its Provinces,’ Volume I, Section II (“The Labour Movement in Canada’’), for 
the leading facts in their general setting. Assembled herewith (Table I), are the main statistics 
of labour organizations in the Maritime Provinces, in so far as they are available, i.e. since 1911— 
also the leading statistics of trade disputes since 1901 (Table II). Brief comments on these 
tables follow :— 

Recent Progress in Labour Organizations.—According to returns furnished annually to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions, organized labour attained its greatest numerical 
strength in the Maritime Provinces during 1919, whereas 1920 was the “peak” year in other 
parts of the Dominion. Nova Scotia unions reported 20,067 members and New Brunswick 
12,183 members in 1919, from which there were declines of 10 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively, in 
1920, while in Canada as a whole there was an increase of 8 p.c. in the membership reported by 
the locals furnishing data. 

Between 1919 and 1925, there were declines of approximately 42 p.c. and 49 p.c., in the 
reported membership of local organizations in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, respectively, 
as compared with an 18 p.c. drop in Canada. The subjoined statement shows that the reduction 
was most severe in unions other than mine workers; the latters’ loss was comparatively slight. 
More specificially, there was a general decrease of 44-6 p.c. in the reported membership of local 
trade unions in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick during the last seven years, but of only 17-7 
p.c. in the membership of District 26. In connection with this decline, it is worthy of note 
that the production of coal in the two provinces was 5,899,481 short tons in 1919 and 5,774,562 
in 1924. As this was a loss of only 2 p.c., it may be inferred that the productivity of mine workers 
has increased, perhaps to some extent as a result of improved machinery and methods. The 
figures of unemployment given below among the members of reporting unions of mine workers 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick also throw light upon the industrial conditions in the coal 
areas; the averages exclude unemployment due to industrial disputes, sickness, etc. 
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Percent of 
unemployment 
reported by 
unions of mine 


Reported Membership 
membership of District 26, 
of trade unions U.M.W 


Year in Nova Scotia | (Nova Scotia ne ve 
and New and New ey Br ws 
Brunswick Brunswick) Bsr ie see 
for year) 
BALL B A eas epee igh adil Wek. i a Ra oR ER ght) s/h Sa NONE he OU ol 32, 200 13,365 1-2 
De et err a ed CI Sk oat | || atime aed 28,677 ve T2200 0-6 
Lhe Naha a Raha Sa ih UP RR Rana OCs AY et Ra AMON, 17,530 13, 000 9-8 
Lh Vest AE ay Bi Aes CO eh ea De: Ie RD 18,133 13,000 7-6 
EL SAN dee ial lel pi at ts ORR a bt fs OF Le Lah L 19,688 13,500 2-7 
Lod VR, Warne Ries Mare ae ORM, FAL. cr A a IR Cg: 20,989 12,000 5-4 
DOs entnited a sae ARNG en ata he aM So 17,850 11,000 8-6 
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Trade Disputes—The Department of Labour has maintained a record of industrial disputes 
since 1901. For Nova Scotia, this shows that no less than 4,290,640 working days have been 
lost through strikes in the last 25 years, an average of 171,626 working days per year. During 
the same period the aggregate number of days lost in industrial disputes in Canada was 24,862,845, 
of which Nova Scotia, with 5-96 p.c. of the Dominion’s population in 1921, reported 17-3 p.c. 
The effect of so heavy a time loss in a province whose population varied between 459,574 in 1901 
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and 523,837 in 1921 is evidently far-reaching. A large proportion of the recorded unrest was 
of course in the mining industry, which in 1911 ranked third in the number of male workers 
employed in Nova Scotia, yielding place only to agricultural and factory employees. 

New Brunswick reported a total time loss of 421,334 working days, or 1-7 p.c. of the total 
for Canada, while in Prince Edward Island, 0-01 p.c. of the total loss took place. The Maritime 
Provinces together have reported 18-95 p.c. of the total days lost in industrial disputes throughout 
the Dominion. 

For a description of the more recent phases of the prolonged unrest in the coal fields and 
in the iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia, which in the end reached an intensity almost 
unparalleled previously in Canada, see the Report of the Provincial Royal Commission on the . 
Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1925. 


TABLE I.—Local Trade Unions in the Maritime Provinces, 1911-1925. 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Edward Island 
Number of Member- Number of Member- Number of Member- 
Unions ship Unions ship Unions ship 
Year ss | | |] |] | 
Re- Pi. tO Re- Pec-to Re- Prcato 
In porting} Re- |totalre} In porting} Re- |totalre-| In porting| Re-  /|total re- 
pro- mem- | ported | ported | _pro- mem- | ported | ported |_ pro- mem- | ported | ported 
vince ber- | in pro- for vince ber- | in pro- for vince ber- | in pro- for 
ship vince | Canada ship vince | Canada ship vince | Canada 
LOD Ree: 142 69| 7,331 7-1 74 44) 3,849 3-7 10 5 533 0-5 
TOLD Ses a: 136 51) 6,065 5-0 83 pay tbat 4-5 9 8 670 0-6 
1913. ee eee 118 63] 4,394 3-4 91 54, 4,619 3°6 10 7 584 0-5 
LO 14 erode: 125 49 5,434 5-6 93 40 3,365 3-4 11 8 543 0-6 
LOLS Seer ceatke 107 52} 4,428 4-9 87 55| 4,509 5-0 10 6 472 0-5 
TODO Fanti teenyee 100 GL) 5,947 5-1 80 50} 6,976 6-0 8 7 568 0-5 
LOL7 bay Seppe ee 116 56] 8,630 6-1 82 43) 3,859 2-7 7 6 650 0-5 
DSc Ail ms 128 92} 18,058 8-7 90 70} 7,944 3°8 7 5 276 0-1 
1919 LR a 157 114] 20,067 8-4 124 85) 12,133 5-1 8 if 683 0-3 
102 Oe: coca 167 110} 18,037 6-9 142 86] 10,640 4-1 10 8 455 0-2 
DODD cert ties a2 Kes 151 79| 10,476 5-4 127 67) 7,074 3°6 10 5 261 0-1 
LOD ori neisiicat 147 82 12).716 7-1 114 60} 5,417 3-0 9 5 328 0-2 
WY PA Sap ieee a 134 93} 12,954 6-7 114 74 6,734 3-5 10 5 326 0-2 
ODA ye am eae 126 94) 14,258 7-0 106 76 6,731 3°3 11 8 412 0-2 
ODD eect 131 90} 11,608 5-9 105 73 6,242 oe 11 10 534 0:3 
TABLE II.—Trade Disputes in the Maritime Provinces, 1901-1925. 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Edward Island 
Num- Time loss Num- Time loss Num- Time loss 
Year Num- | ber of |——————————_| Num-. | ber of |__| Num.- | ber of |—— 
ber of em- In P.c. of | ber of em- In P.c. of | ber of em- In iP Chor 
dis- |ployees| work- | total dis- |ployees|} work- | total dis- |ployees| work- | total 
“putes in- ing for putes in- ing for putes in- ing for 
volved | days | Canada volved] days | Canada volved| days | Canada 
190U. Rees ae 5 2,624) 28,215 4-4 3 124 639 0-1 - - ~ > 
TOO B Ret ee at 9 1,769} 12,962 10-0 7 382 5,993 4-1 0 47 819 0-6 
LOVSNe ontaeee s ee 6 2,685) 10,770 0-8 3 901) 16,741 1:3 - - - - 
19042). fees 9| 4,339) 71,194 26-8 2 11 - - - - - = 
1905 chee eee SLollmeesoo2 15-1 § 1,925} 22,620 10-1 - - - - 
1906 eet. eae 11). 4,815) 32,560 8-6 9 823] 6,948 1:6 - - - - 
1907 Seo oemce 10 6,134} 140,725 22-5 8 1,480} 13,462 2-0 - - - = 
1908.2). Viens 3 377 2,806 0-2 6 1,485} 29,935 4-0 - - ~ - 
L909 eee ae ee 6 5,930] 522,062 59-9 2 65 2,010 0-1 ~ - - - 
1910. ae Soe 4) 1,903] 361,615 50-2 1 150} 1,050 0-1 - - - - 
LOLLAS eae? 2 1,154] 193,230 9-5 3 134 406 - - - - - 
LOT aes 4 104 1,790 0-1 7 872) 13,274 1-2 - - - 
91S) aac ee 4 1,015} 18,324 1-4 8| 2,362] 154,136 11-9 1 18 36 - 
19 1 4vaees ) eee 4 188} 10,683 2-4 2 230 2,780 0-2 - - - - 
TOLD ee ae ots 8 8,821} 24,025 22-6 1 100 600 0-5 - - - - 
DOLG aR ioe 2 1,388} 22,996 11-0 - - - - - - - - 
1917 RA vee if DATS D173 0-8 2 77| 2,366 0-2 2 270; 1,010 0-1 
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POZO ee cere ae 20 6,100} 161,376 18-2 10 1,104] 22,474 2-5 - - - - 
LOD ewes weakest 11 TadOlenGuewer 7-0 10 1,230) 60,4538 6-4 1 9 153 - 
UL AR Re Ae 5| 15,136) 321,062 16-3 2 OZ 1,014 0-1 1 50 2,150 0-5 
OD See Oauctennt 17| 20,989) 319,434 41-6 2 67 2,169 0-2 - - - - 
4 Tage rh eS RE 9) 12,747) 322,574 18-2 1 57 1,026 0-1 - - - - 
O25) ee here rcha os 3) 11,487)1,478,802 84-8 - - - - - - - - 
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CHAPTER IV.—TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 


, 
1. Maritime Trade prior to Confederation 


Prior to Confederation the Maritime Provinces were largely self-contained. Though the 
crises of 1848 and 1854 were felt, especially in New Brunswick, those of 1837 and 1857 were without 
serious effect. From a condition of stagnation, noted by Lord Durham, the colonies emerged 
into one of considerable industrial and trade activity during the fifties, assisted to some extent 
by the Crimean War, and more especially by the reciprocity treaty with the United States and 
the American Civil War. This continued without material abatement over most of the sixties, 
though the 1871 Census does not show as great a relative advance during the preceding decade 
as does that of 1861. Agriculture, the fisheries, lumbering and coal mining were the basic sources 
of wealth. Most of the exports of the Maritimes went to the United States and the West Indies, 
whilst Great Britain supplied them with the hardware, clothing and general manufactures, 
which (with sugar, rum, tobacco, etc., from the West Indies and the United States), made up 
the bulk of their imports. With the Canadas, trade was restricted to a small export of fish and 
coal, but there were considerable imports of flour in bond through the United States. The average 
pre-Confederation tariff in Nova Scotia was 10 p.c., in Prince Edward Island 11 p.c., and in 
New Brunswick somewhat under 15 p.c. 


A summary of the foreign trade of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Isiand 
prior to Confederation, back to 1850, compiled from the Blue Books of these Colonies, is presented 
in the accompanying table (Table I).* 


It wiil be noted from the table that a persistent excess of imports over exports prevailed in 
this period in all three colonies. Altogether this excess during the 18 years from 1850 to 1867 
~ inclusive amounted to $101,973,881. It should be pointed out, however, in considering this 
figure, that the export returns do not include wooden ships, one of the most considerable industries 
of the Maritime Provinces in these years, the sale of which was chiefly in Great Britain, though 
the imports include certain rigging and sails which went into the manufacture of these vessels. 
In 1866 alone, New Brunswick launched 118 new ships, Nova Scotia 300, and Prince Edward 
Island 127, with an aggregate tonnage of 132,382, valued at $5,401,060. Doubtless the prosperity 
of the shipbuilding trade at this time was partly due to the decline of the American merchant 
marine as a consequence of the Civil War. The imports and exports of Ontario and Quebec 
during these years similarly showed an excess of imports over exports, the excess for the 18 
years amounting to $134,153,727. 


Trade conditions in the Maritimes changed abruptly in 1866 with the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, which closed their most important market. Some 
index of the severity of the blow may be seen in the figures for 1867 compared with those of 1865 
and 1866 in Table I. The coal, lumber and fish trades were especially affected. Confederation, 
which followed in 1867, with the building of the Intercolonial and the establishment of a consider- 
ably larger trade with the Canadas, undoubtedly was of assistance in mitigating the abrogation of 
reciprocity, though the interaction of the two forces with the adoption of the general Canadian 
tariff is difficult, if not impossible, of measurement. The local trade of certain strategic distrib- 
uting centres, including Halifax, was at the same time disturbed. 


The student desirous of obtaining within convenient space a purview of Maritime trade, 
by countries and leading commodities, at a typical pre-Confederation date, may consult the 
report on intercolonial reciprocity made by Hon. W. P. Howland, Canadian Minister of Finance 
in 1862. Several trade tables are included, together with the tariffs of the colonies (see Ses- 
sional Papers, Province of Canada, 1863). 


*These figures are given with reservation, owing to the imperfect manner in which trade records were 
maintained in the early colonies; they are considerably at variance in places with the corresponding 
import ey export records of the United States and Great Britain, with whom the bulk of the trade was 
transacted. 
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2. Trade through Maritime Ports since Confederation 


A record of imports and exports by provinces in continuation of the above subsequent to 
Confederation is not available. Trade between the Maritime Provinces themselves and between 
the Maritimes and Ontario and Quebec ceased to be recorded after 1867. The statistics obtained by 
adding together the port returns within each province (which are frequently used as a measure of 
“provincial” trade), include in the ease of exports certain goods originating in Canada outside the 
province, and in the case of imports certain goods not destined for consumption within the 
province. It is difficult, therefore, if not impossible, to compare the trade of the Maritimes before 
Confederation and afterwards. In Table II, however, the totals of port entries are brought 
together at five-year intervals for their general significance, though, as just said, this significance 
pertains rather to transportation and the volume of port business than to provincial trade. In 
addition, from the same point of view, a table showing total imports and exports year by year 
since 1890 through Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, and Vancouver, is given (Table III), 
for special comparative purposes. 

Immediately following Confederation, trade with Ontario and Quebec increased, it is esti- 
mated, by 100 per cent, and in the next three years made still further gains, though these were 
only a fraction of the loss of U.S. trade, which is estimated to have declined by nearly one-half. 
It was not in fact for several years that the trade of the Maritimes with Ontario and Quebec 
~ became considerable. During the later seventies depression prevailed, special factors in which 
were the disappearance of the wooden shipbuilding industry, the failure of the carrying enter- 
prises which many of the shipbuilding concerns had undertaken with insufficient experience, 
unsettled trade conditions in the West Indies, and the prevailing low prices for lumber. It may 
be noted that trade with Prince Edward Island, which did not enter Confederation until 1873, 
likewise declined following the abrogation of reciprocity. The post-Confederation declines in 
the other provinces were particularly noticeable in exports. Considerable declines in imports 
through Maritime ports were also noted following the tariff legislation of 1878, though coal exports 
increased. (See also pp. 92-93 hereunder). 


TABLE II.—Trade through Maritime Ports since Confederation. 


Prince Total 
7 : Nova New + Total 
Years oe Scotia Brunswick nerene Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Imports 
SSZO eh SC. aed a ad 1,928, 662 8,008,031 6,582,827 16, 469, 520 73, 166, 265 
TSTD ARE ie cick ARR te dees ae 1,983,419 10, 672,981 9,853, 652 22,510,052 119, 618, 657 
TSSO hes 2 0. ee I OD 799,287 6,138,938 3,996, 698 10, 934, 923 71,782,349 
TBSS Sore ey SAB ot 778,444 8,192,381 6, 124, 264 15,095,089 102,710,019 
TSO re oh cia AR PRE, 2 585, 859 9,304, 148 6, 620,394 16,510,401 112,765, 584 
TROBE ee ek 530,713 8,991,559 4,528, 564 14,050, 836 105, 252,511 
1900 CR ie BL BE ae ts 506,374 10,369, 943 6,580,895 17,457, 212 180, 804, 316 
TOROS ie ice che RUA MAEN Hotes ws 590,371 12,385,520 8,100,033 21,075,924 261,925,554 
DOES EP i's eh PR VES FO i 655, 202 14,121,615 10, 743,781 25,520,598 375, 833,016 
TOES 08 Be AO a. 930,467 16, 257,305 12,736, 708 29,924,480 587,439, 304 
LOZORI Re ELE, POR O, 1,014,875 833057 422 33, 869, 948 67,942,245 | 1,064,528,123 
LOZ MED RET a. hitter 2h Ges .g 930,719 22,068, 108 Ba TOLOLT 48,701,444 796, 932,537 
Exports 
TS7O Gre cme stab Mee TaN ieee 2,154, 203 5,803,417 5,303, 206 13, 260,826 75,727,693 
Bye ee ELE you eerie uatetneass Rok 1,308,461 6,979,130 6,543,056 14,830, 647 77,886,979 
1 Botct 1) ON eae A be aa So 1,736,533 7,543, 684 5,863, 955 15,144,172 87,911,458 
1885. cA SRSA ees 1,494, 469 8,894,085 6,489, 293 16,877,847 89, 238,361 
TSOQMer ee? uae site cb aie ls. 887,755 9,468,409 6,977,855 17,334,019 96,749,149 
ASO aie ods il are RO 1,039, 493 17 2e.oo4: 6,368, 657 19,131, 684 113, 638, 803 
TOUR Peer reac ecis tea te 1,349, 529 12,608,973 14,165,506 28,124,008 191,894, 723 
POORER SA. FREER 654, 512 15, 289,772 17, 930, 703 33, 874, 987 203, 316, 872 
pA ET RO CE ETS al I ML 1 oO 441,836 19,557,188 32,110, 811 52,109,835 301,358, 529 
LO eS aE ee Nee er TN 542,087 29,712,618 54,322,490 84,577,195 490,808, 877 
ODO IAT). sO Eh ee eG aad 2). 326,442 78,029,938 141,874;056 | 220,230,436 | 1,286,658, 709 
LOD rtenis Ais cy bole SeOds eee aie es 579, 156 43,940,356 78,251,919 122,771,431 | 1,081,361, 643 


Norr.—Observe the decline of the proportion of our exports going out through phe Maritimes from 17 
per cent in 1910, 1915 and 1920 to 11 per cent in 1925. 
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TABLE III.—Total Value of Imports and Exports via Principal Canadian Sea and River Ports, 
Fiscal Years 1905 to 1926. 


Via Via Via Via Via 
Fiscal Years Halifax Montreal Quebec St. John Vancouver 
N.S. Que. Que. N.B. BG: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Imports 
PODS aise Raibe ce ceeane ad: vy itved kg haey 02 t 76,332, 640 8,860, 273 5,560, 764 6,106, 952 
UG sce Meany Cae aha RIC Me anes 5 oe 8, 867,759 80,821,740 9,136,774 6,352,339 8,193,647 
1907 (DO sitonthsye: | eee 6, 298, 692 72,098, 846 7,818,059 5,611,180 6, 654, 828 
19087) atta omer eet. Seer 8,811,494 95, 326, 862 12,845,550 7,354, 202 13,056,069 
LOD ee eciaw ewe Ae ac oe 8, 608,396 79,329,078 8, 603,370 6,305, 629 11, 723,640 
A OLO es hon: Meme. A cee Sake aa 8,743, 255 94,573,491 10,012,035 7,849,763 | 17, 265,068 
LOTS. 2 55.» SRR OR 9,890,801 | 111,424,805 11,270,860 7,732,244 25,250,463 
11) ee ne RE) OE ek LS, ORE 11,512,546 | 135,019,357 11,775,466 8,522,548 32,505,431 
LOE a ee ee es oe 12,196,236 | 145,629,791 14, 719,547 9,845,221 43,475,412 
LSTA Se, ECR Nd SE 11,546, 554 141,728, 705 14, 599, 652 9,373,675 37,628,156 
TOU sad  Sx.teie mrexracted: bel Somep: 10,709,544 | 102,198,355 11,801, 600 8,847,049 25,055,487 
UO Ue ska sc nae eet. Ua a 9,873,309 129,139,817 11, 945, 964 11.057,022 19, 956, 534 
TOUF RIE SEY TERE) A Lol 13,885,665 | 222,118,617 16, 898, 120 14, 956, 948 27,189,375 
TOES eo. siatierp. att We oeul 13,118,337 | 197,403,279 15,572,070 16, 783, 567 40,762,996 
AES FO a DA a OR a Sg 15,071, 155. -. 186,311,914 19,360, 371 15, 701, 479 46, 736, 318 
oD 7 eighty ghia: ahh: thee) cA ee 20,532,135 | 246,898,636 19,951,075 26,990,916 49,256,913 
AOQHey et... ROU, Se TRE 24,749,731 | 286,597,463 26, 663, 862 32,857,033 64, 731,912 
AVMs CERT Se NUMER AE DR 9 UE 13,476,769 | 167,812,273 16, 629, 548 21,369,385 48, 235.845 
TOO. Bhi. es oo 16, 956, 623 173,938,311 145332; 753 20 687,800 46, 965, 214 
1934 POKES OOD Dee A Pe 17,051,617 | 191,867,086 16, 240, 993 20, 622, 689 53, 808, 630 
te Oe ae AD ame SP ee 15,106,817 171; 116; 753 14, 403, 267 19,245,490 53, 350, 269 
TG, aoe opel ox Re gee ot ee 14,437,382 | 192,662,398 16,318,355 20,151,989 | 59,843,051 
Exports 
BOD ok eae wok cS RL ak 8,444, 149 59,411,278 3,717,471 13,548,041 5,331,402 
1906. oe. . ME ee 10, 192, 631 81,589,542 4,163, 567 18, 532,039 7,283,105 
1907 CO momblag 55 eciescanaesscne 6, 983, 555 70,510, 144 4,518,354 13,342, 838 3,542,955 
LTO, coe a Meas Uae ty 9,769, 148 89,782,587 4,768, 403 20, 304, 281 6,734, 726 
TOGO oe eat aad Serene Eh 10,015,509 77,199, 743 4,838, 596 20, 668, 517 5, 848,378 
1910 es tie leh eer || 11, 595, 755 77,501,549 5, 751,375 24,988, 519 7,769,129 
DOr. «kc k « ROME. 12,514, 420 74, 330, 938 7,103,300 21,659, 514 7,320,425 
ALLA RCRD RAO MEMO, St cam, Seely 15,857,184 74, 944, 869 6,641,512 21,895,963 8,148,697 
ABE G ins ae Ne Og os 15, 173, 250 85,080, 238 8,592,177 25, 594, 721 11,077,421 
Ue NSLP SAR, ae keke Wh tes 19, 157,170 99,238,107 9, 603, 192 21,359, 760 17,058, 893 
TDIG PAU BT. SE A BRE TL 17,247,719 | 119,349,025 7,310, 185 43,872,932 15,172, 233 
1ORG B06 Be Eick SE A SR S| 26, 843, 487 191,170, 656 3,991,861 120,042,590 15, 848, 281 
LOLe ae thc, A OR Be AS, 34, 175,832 | 384,313,755 15,212,135 | 190,586,561 22,575,907 
1915 Dey Pet te eh Pe Atl 71,428,208 | 524,365,343 13,331,114 | 200,783,647 28,488, 674 
TORO ORE er Tse. Ak wee AE eS 41,697,142 | 396,976,269 9,650,803 | 149,986,167 37,373, 971 
1020 She 20). ae Mia Be 54,562,947 | 353,138,249 22,464,945 | 114,257,976 39,535, 283 
192) fa Ge). Se RNR TL Pe 36,669,918 | 263,743,335 28,799,768 81,440,495 50,049, 502 
IDZ2 EER Be Oh POO RTO LOR 24,893,710 | 159,039,309 12,984,029 49,749,273 42,777,949 
1923 Bes SPE. ik MO AI Se 29,584,386 | 173,758,813 15,382,000 55, 127,568 62, 230, 665 
1924 Gat .c26. 2h De SE SO ee 30,822,995 | 190,282,115 15, 960, 228 57, 326, 588 99,001,740 
TOZD HER RAD.) oh Ra Rhee Wal 30,564,483 | 192,298,083 11,828,917 58,841, 556 105, 303, 103 


1926 BOR LONE. SP ae ee ae 37,487,283 | 240,010,515 17,958,019 76,853, 203 144, 634, 857 
a a ee 


3. Railway Traffic in the Maritime Provinces as an Index of External Trade, 1925 


An index of external trade, by provinces, is afforded by the series of monthly railway 
traffic returns inaugurated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1921. These returns show 
all freight loaded and unloaded in each province, classified for seventy different staple commo- 
dities. For a province whose entire traffic is handled by rail the difference between freight 
loaded and unloaded in these statements is presumably of the nature of an import into or export 
from the province, and some valuable deductions as to the province’s trade relations are thus 
available. In the case of the Maritime Provinces, however, the validity of the figures is 
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impaired by the fact that no similar records are available for goods handled by water carriers. 
It is therefore impossible to arrive at definite conclusions regarding net imports and exports. 
Nevertheless the following résumé and table (Table IV) of railway traffic may be of interest, 
though they cover only the past five years. 


During 1925 the freight loaded on cars at stations in the Maritime Provinces amounted 
to 6,588,100 tons and the freight unloaded to 5,347,620 tons. The largest single item was 
2,995,017 tons of bituminous coal loaded and 2,741,666 tons unloaded. About two thirds of 
this was for local consumption; the rest was reloaded on vessels for Quebec, Newfoundland 
and other points. Potatoes loaded amounted to 299,593 tons, apples 87,717 tons, practically 
all for outside points, and hay and straw 60,547 tons, mostly for local points; other agricultural 
products were of lesser importance. Animal products loaded amounted to 30,689 tons, the 
principal items being horses, 3,053 tons, and cattle and calves, 7,141 tons, which were for local 
delivery. Sheep loaded were 4,275 tons, of which 2,396 tons were unloaded within the provinces. 
Eggs showed an export of 1,004 tons, 1,516 tons being loaded and 512 tons being unloaded; 


these included carload shipments only. The heavy imports were dressed meats, 2,407 tons loaded 


and 15,459 tons ualoaded, and other packing house products, 328 tons loaded and 6,300 tons 
unloaded. In the mine products group, besides bituminous coal, the only large items were 
clay, gravel, sand and crushed stone, 153,272 tons loaded and 168,505 tons unloaded; undoubtedly 
the bulk of this was for local use for the construction of roads and buildings. Of coke, 28,417 tons 
were loaded and 27,541 tons unloaded, and of other mine products 32,252 tons were loaded and 
31,439 tons unloaded. 


The heaviest exports via rail were forest products, lumber heading the list with 1,070,405 
tons loaded and 291,663 tons unloaded, or an export of 778,752 tons. Pulpwood came next 
with 327,885 tons loaded and 163,939 tons unloaded, or an export of 163,946 tons; logs, posts, 
and cordwood showed 63,485 tons exported. Wood pulp among manufactured products recorded 
159,379 tons loaded and 31,064 tons unloaded, or 128,315 tons exported. Other heavy exports 
were sugar, 121,236 tons loaded, 33,565 tons unloaded, or 87,671 tons exported; lime and plaster 
59,330 tons loaded, 24,275 tons unloaded, or 35,055 tons exported; fish (fresh, frozen, cured) 
42,443 tons loaded, 13,817 tons unloaded, or 28,626 tons exported. Iron, pig and bloom, showed 
11,511 tons exported by rail, and paper 11,483 tons. 


The imports via rail in manufactured goods were, cement 2,502 tons loaded, 38,544 tons 
unloaded, 36,042 tons imported; fertilizers 44,925 tons loaded, 70,550 tons unloaded, 25,625 
tons imported; automobiles 16,248 tons imported, and merchandise 64,527 tons imported. These 
figures, to repeat, are railway data alone and do not include commodities forwarded by water. 
Total car loadings and unloadings, and net imports and exports via rail, 1921-1925, are shown 
in the attached table. (Table IV). 


Comparison of 1925 traffic with that of 1923, the heaviest of these five years, shows the 
largest decrease to be in loadings of bituminous coal, which amounted to 5,139,452 tons in 1923 
as against 2,995,017 tons in 1925. Iron and steel products also showed decreases as follows: 
iron, pig and bloom 71,201 tons, rails and fastenings 38,922 tons, bar sheet iron, structural iron 
and iron pipe 51,577 tons, castings, machinery and boilers 11,927 tons—the total loadings 
for these four commodity groups being 280,325 tons in 1923 and 106,698 tons in 1925. 
Lumber decreased from 1,190,803 tons in 1923 to 1,070,405 tons, and the total for forest products 
was less by 202,680 tons. Wood pulp, however, showed increased loadings of 28,782 tons and 
paper of 12,991 tons. Canned goods, other than canned meats, fell off by 8,635 tons, whereas 
general merchandise increased by 56,327 tons. The increase in agricultural products of 55,780 
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tons was more than made up of heavy loadings of potatoes which totalled 299,593 tons in 1925 
compared with 194,957 tons in 1923, or an increase of 104,636 tons. Oats were approximately 
the same; flour decreased by 7,506 tons, hay and straw by 15,704 tons, and apples by 36,780 
tons. 


TABLE IV.—Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, 1921-1925 
Pe eee e Cara one URS (PERE OY OTe eee Ts) SAN PW OG UR 


Total 
Maritime 
Provinces 


Ae Sie Nova New 


Year rid ane Scotia Brunswick 


O'S I I 


Freight Loaded on Cars 


DEE sash ie Ree LASS atabt a aul 92,4i1 5,522,678 1,960,579 7,575, 668 55, 743, 986 
BT iil oa eB NB Es ae) Yavicdu iy Byes 102,536 5,588,797 2,214,018 7,905, 35i 62, 273, 169 
AOA ia: 8 UNE Opes Meher: Been 95, 263 6, 502, 523 2,425,470 9,023, 256 68,962,401 
TO ZEA, IE. OCU, Vee, ELT, 112,375 5,907, 140. 2,385, 135 8, 404, 650 65, 148, 937 
Vos atm Amen th taba Shah gE ei 138, 231 4,173,591 | 2,276, 278 6,588, 100 66,714, 207 


SSS SE ee re NOE Ee eee Ue eee ee 


Freight Unloaded from Cars 


A MEAT BA) 2 RO aOR Age Cle, HEN SL) 113,535 4,945,004 1,453,379 6,511,918 58, 940, 963 
BE us eae R eh opus Ae SON 170,116 5,024, 047 1,467,871 6, 662,034 62,548,578 
1 D258 sictaeave dais ficrers Saad enderet: 160,045 5,851,439 1,513, 587 7,525,071 73, 134, 032 
ADZE IS: OA. MGT |, AYN 154,364 5,282,205 | ~ 1,530,694 6, 967, 263 65, 972,558 
Uh 7 Sai haere Net sleet AR) alla 165, 457 3,613,308 1,568, 855 5,347, 620 67, 303, 255. 


Wkhi bimae Lo lm lain on. Uinta TCG Ss hee a ee 


Net Imports (+) Net Exports (—) Via Railways 


ne a ee ae 
WUE Ti Leta, bia tate lah at ipl L28 |) e577, 604 | 507,200] =) 068, 760 3.04 
Sa ad ers cine oh hal pi + , 67,580 | — 564,750 | — 746,147 | —1,243,317 = 
REE Om) BSN MMA CRE, eRe do + 64,782 | — 651,084} — 911,883 —1, 498,185 _ 
LODE rahe atu SMALE). Ai siey: + 41,989 |, — 624,935 | — 854,441 | +1,437,387 - 
11 Ae ALI AL SOME LARD MAS ee gy + 27,226} — 560,283 | —. 707,423 | ~—1,240,480 - 


4. Shipping 


A record of the number and tonnage of steam and sailing vessels entered inwards and out-. 
wards is available annually by ports back “to Confederation, the 1923 report including some 
eighty-five individual places in the Maritime Provinces. In reducing this record to measurable. 
proportions, an examination was made of the reports for 1870, 1900 and 1923, and the more 
important ports selected, in order that in computing the general trend, ports of present importance 
but unknown many years ago should not be included at the expense of others more prominent 
in former years. The tonnages entered and cleared by ten-year periods for these selected. 
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ports were then tablulated, (see Table V), the record for 1924 and 1925 being added. Provincial 
~ totals of the tonnages entered and cleared at these ports were also made up,§—also the statistics 
for Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver and Victoria for purposes of comparison. A more inclusive 
statement for 1925 is added (Table VI). 


In 1870, tonnages entered and cleared at the port of Halifax totalled 311,357 and 275,062 
respectively. Similar figures for the port of Montreal for the same year totalled 228,121 and 
243,167, while the port of Quebec showed 756,078 and 674,894 respectively. From this it will 
be seen that in 1870 Halifax in point of tonnage was of more than equal importance with 
Montreal, but of less importance than the city of Quebec. Traffic vid the Pacific ports of Canada 
was at this time, of course, in its infancy. Since that time, Montreal has achieved the leading 
position as the grain shipping port of America, outdistancing even the port of New York 
in this trade, and handling a considerable quantity of United States grain as well as grain 
of Canadian origin, in addition to large amounts of other freight originally produced in the United 
States (e.g.—packing-house products). Similarly, the port of Vancouver has recorded phenom- 
. enal development, not only as an exit for Canadian grain, but for lumber, fish and other commo- 
dities. With the extraordinary development of these channels of trade, the comparative increase 
along these routes far outstrips the average increase in the total shipping trade of Canada. 
As a corollary, trade through other channels (e.g—Maritime Provinces) shows a relatively 
smaller increase*. 


Taking tonnages cleared during 1870 as equal to 100, tonnages cleared in 1925 showed 
an increase to 828-26. (See Table VII). Clearances for the selected ports in Nova Scotia 
increased to 590-35, and in New Brunswick to 196-52. 


Charlottetown and Summerside were selected as the representative ports in Prince Edward 
Island; in 1925, clearances at these two ports totalled 59-83 per cent of the total tonnages cleared 
in 1880.t 


In individual cases the development has exceeded the general average for all Canada, 
Halifax showing 1218-71 in 1925. The similar figure for North Sydney was 995-25. 
In certain other cases, we have normal conditions during the war, and in the years immediately 
following a temporary boom. Clearances from Louisburg in 1920 amounted to 3,758-64 
per cent of the clearances in 1890 (the first year this port was included in the records), 
dropping back to 626-93 per cent in 1925. North Sydney clearances amounted to 2,043-13 
per cent of the clearances in 1870, dropping to 995-25 per cent in 1925. On the other hand, certain 
ports seem to have lost their early importance. In this class are Pictou, Port Hawkesbury, 
Sandy Point in Nova Scotia, and Newcastle and Chatham in New Brunswick. While Summerside 
totals were never very large, they have become of little importance in the past few years. 


os 


§ The selected ports represented about 98 p.c. of total clearances of sea-going vessels outwards. 


* Other factors tending to lessen the importance of Maritime ports have been the substitution of steam 
vessels for sailing ships and of steel for wooden boats. Larger vessels carrying greater and more diversi- 
fied cargoes, with the ability to reach river and other ports inaccessible to sailing vessels, extensively 
modified the channels of water traffic. Simultaneously, the lower freight rates on the water routes have 
tended in most classes of commodities to force traffic to the longest water and the shortest fall haul. 
Montreal has been particularly favourably situated in this regard. 


+ Figures for 1870, of course, were not included in the Canadian records. 
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TABLE V.—Total tonnages of sea-going vessels entered and cleared from principal Maritime 
ports during fiscal years ending June 30, 1870, 1880 and 1890. 


1870 1880 1890 
Entered Cleared Entered. Cleared Entered Cleared 


——$———— | | | LL Ls 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown... :0..<. 2. - - 64, 281 68, 524 28,718 39, 501 
Summerside... .wilevigs - - 9,123 12,391 2,361 3,569 
POCA. VOLO: See - - 73,404 80,915 31,079 43,070 
Nova Scotia— 
FAIL MOREE: Sorte i tpleceae geerts 17,497 28,817 25,468 29,365 - - 
DATURA DICHELM sp castatoin date eesti te 12,342 12,921 20,210 21,418 55,141 56,476 
Arichati. 9. Prete  albh uc 22,961 2,554 11,983 2,512 13, 683 9,805 
Baddeck. 6.0) faten ose « snes 1,999 2,100 2,208 3,000 3,049 9,341 
Bridgewater.............. - - ~ - 4,088 5, 825 
CAN SORG ee Lee dae one ateeay ns - _ - - 4,084 4,047 
Orn Walliswcioecc eins mer 17,166 18,326 19,129 20,032 - - 
Cow Bayiiraditieos ound 16 hs - - ~ - 23,621 18, 936 
DDO VAG TNC Are eeuintah ais 14, 754 12,024 13,065 11,729 51,344 47,021 
Gisee Baye U0 Bi. ae - = - = 34, 164 21,609 
PL AMEAS Att chia. Hes 311 O07 275, 062 529, 663 478 , 875 682, 408 658, 340 
PANES DOLU. ys tee cee se ake - - - - 15,851 1,000 
WOR OTB Bans apis otaeen ye vieg ~ - - - 18,851 18,397 
MEL aw OMe tae eentees areas = - ~ - 10, 186 1,893 
TAverpool . Rlhsie.. cewek 17,514 17,374 8, 5714 6, 206 25,023 25,362 
Tpke perhit sic ve dloatinl - - 10, 635 11, 662 10,713 10,178 
LOUISOUTE ssc Go ase neta ee - - - - 6, 833 6,929 
DANN OUTS eile eae 17, 663 22,216 26,572 36,523 23,971 27,760: 
NOUS VONCY 230% coatoes 29,084 21,252 87,670 47,868 84,141 58, 281 
IPAtEsborok. 13h eee se 7,583 3,657 14,861 14,065 48,419 48,812 
FCO iss wake eens 187,097 162,541 78, 282 50,422 38, 634 29, 615. 
Port Piastingss cul he fees - - - - 1,786 190: 
Port Hawkesbury......... 66, 880 61,540 37,938 1.38 29, 959 22,073 
ANCLY MONG. teote specs coe ~ - ~ - - = 
Shel bene sn. sree ven eioe 1,690 3,550 15,832 9,732 39,721 35, 502 
SE Sie. 0s Seedy hd ae tae 57,330 88, 425 63, 650 46,175 108, 295 155,220 
WEVINOULD, oi neat na ne 18,854 21,620 20,381 21,071 7,041 7,275 
Wandsorawrot abet add. 35, 544 52, 228 59,718 71,963 “1,122 67,535 
WRU OULIRe) ck cad ean comes 29,809 27,845 30, 226 29,127 93,732 90, 240 
Ue 1 OR Bd ANA ee 867,124 834,052 | 1,076,062 929,833 | 1,506,360 1,437, 662 
New Brunswick— 
Baies Verte .d v.te ue wee seed 2,820 2,796 - - 17,690 16, 146 
Rathnure, (2: 085 eee. 8,818 12,346 12,297 11,572 16,191 15,970 
Campbpeltonisicn cada sigh on - - _ - Doles 13,420 
COG GU On eee vain cee 3,485 3,485 3,443 4,872 3,038 a, 140 
@hatham.. Geokemeweem - 37, 963 44,246 110, 499 108, 678 76, 682 73,553 
Wa lnousie.s cc ceacds 4 aoe ete 13, 342 16, 623 16,940 18,451 227738, 15,176 
Dorchester. 42! . MAIO 7,347 7,663 6,377 7,472 1,163 : 375 
Grand Manan............ ~ -. ~ - 24,480 2nioed 
TOP VOy. ht. creeks oe yee - - - - 2,024 1,570 
FAillsboro & acdees meh ode 10, 659 12,862 12,770 17,445 17,342 23, 980 
REONCEONC sa es irk sateen 979 1,176 1,945 1 rg 5,423 5,889 
INeweastlel hae", ..2/0300": 28,185 28 , 982 34, 847 30,401 37,910 39,312 
IN GEG PLGACl Sees iste t - - - - am a 
AICDIDUCTON tte. CP oee es 18,361: 22,633 17,754 18, 642 18, 984 16,618 
Renters he NCA an, Sip ee Ce 47,137 49, 334 10,107 8,727 14, 687 14,531 
he VADUTOW Be sew se ake ae a 12,994 7,000 100,062 97,120 123,908 121,495 
Diba OOTER Oita ine <6 14,300 19, 836 3, 564 5,033 2,907 2,622 
Shonen ne pence 471,297 417,388 462,880 458,880 500, 641 504,494 
ro RRM aU 0: A ie a on = - - _ - = 
St, beDMenrr geet racic. & 6,556 7,074 8,372 6,587 13, 792 10,895 
TOI cro een oe ne 684, 243 653, 799 801,857 795,597 902,108 904,116 
WUCHCET Clot eat eee 756,078 674, 894 675, 634 572,562 617,510 439,092 
INFOUCTCALLS cea con et oy oe aes 228,121 243, 167 427,057 484,671 603,551 650,414 
WARCOUVEr, 1 cts reens sees: = = es a 277 , 542 288 , 884 
RV ACEO Via ok en koa Caine - - 356, 649 353, 687 662,217 624, 182 


NN , 
—— | 


Total for Canada...} 2,608,519 | 2,476,354 | 3,487,735 | 3,298,979 | 5,215,476 | 5,112,809 


eee eee 
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TABLE V.—Total tonnages of sea-going vessels entered and cleared from principal Maritime 
ports during fiscal years ending June 30, 1900 and Mar. 31, 1911 and 1920. 


1900 1911 1920 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
Les abe K SR aes baled Bi Se a SI Ee ee 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown:>........... 64,055 90, 542 48,326 85, 863 3,363 4,005 
Summerside. ....2.. se s«. 266 5,02) 2,047 9,492 93 - 
Tommie. Bs: ..64 kt 64,321 96,063 50,373 95° 355 3,456 4,005 
Nova Scotia— 
Amoheret aaa Yee ee -Fe ee - — 19, 237 18, 692 = Ss 
PATNADOIS. Baar... foe eek iffy, MES 16,896 3, 143 11,008 Lucoo 460 
PATICWA GS Uris. ca clcsiecte ote 4,872 2,274 4,776 4,585 1,972 1,776 
IBedecks. S80. 09.2006 Ve 1, 624 Oka 2,159 2,294 13.233 14,061 
ATi cewALery oh. .o... > wes 10, 223 1183837 24,296 38, 129 4,736 6,481 
BSO. as REM eee ars ae 43, 297 33,.Doe 44,398 49,826 L717 ‘Wer eye 
Corn wallisaes. ce hace.c hone - - ~ - mat = 
COM DAVE Retr kectiees 4 avs - _ ~ - - = 
Pie hych @ SSO 8S: svitew: ie 3, 346 2,283 22,634 19,953 3, 484 5,574 
Crave. Bavelicg. ose" Wa 4% 149 - 277 4,383 183 132 
Matitaxy) Deb oge8.¢4 3 866, 989 840,796 | 1,285,858 | 1,193,171 1,904, 067 2,426, 734 
Prantepors Bee S. sc ef eR 14,898 7,592 16,393 6,981 26,196 3,194 
Joggins Mines............. - - - ~ 17123 2,177 
ine haves 692. B22 2.2) yee 9,691 292 4,591 4,483 12,412 10, 937 
PAWOTDOO!, plas boo. ss 4 oe 17, 202 21, 284 23,528 31,032 ooo 27,305 
Lockeport..... A Lae ee ee i 8,625 8,041 4,771 4,866 1,645 1,901 
EAUISDUTS. Boo Ai ne. oc butte 269,730 271,561 156,067 194,899 28:72 17 260, 436 
Trnenbure tes 8... coke 24,805 24,185 25,695 25,178 33,007 28,347 
Nerth Sydney V2 aa 158, 255 146,411 270, 963 183,337 402,426 434, 206 
PATTSDOLO Cabs het ee 38, 747 40,538 47,053 50,327 16,490 PAREN 
PHCTOU 2.) Veh ce Oe 24, 225 21,065 9,501 27,736 4,153 9, 249 
Port Hastings... ./....) aes - 1,770 15,015 13,236 187 3,706 
Port Hawkesbury........ 72,698 75,683 53,021 53, 233 7,582 7,584 
Bandy: Pointe, wf oc. 25 Ae - - 18,187 20,191 10, 241 8,772 
PrOLDUENG MIA ch... «<0 ote 28,139 24,512 (BYE: 9,132 3,928 4,728 
SANG Vit. aeasaty fas es te Soe 217,907 184,924 426,000 388, 166 767,107 849, 859 
Nee ymoughts: ce. «s'....55 Ale , 184 9,035 8,677 12, 285 1,194 ; 
WTC RODIE. hee rons sa ce aise 53, 302 65,695 136, 968 152,306 58, 830 91,184 
MAT IOULI Sere ae ts «uk ORO 253, 906 256, 711 16], 737 154, 964 245,018 236, 558 
Tota se Bel be 2,144,927 2,073,929 2,792,919 2,679,392 3,827,568 4,483,079 
New Brunswick— 
BD AIC CTE O pba. bce eo oe Pos 11, 502 12,013 2,971 7,663 = = 
AGEs Gee dake. «#25 25 Sele 22,019 13,441 797 10,730 6,833 10,085 
Campbelltontcn isis. 7. ee 3, 608 19,052 10,472 44,270 14,972 26,775 
Campo Beloy see oss ok shoe 20, 152 9,679 17,925 22,843 30,819 25,055 
Ohana cet. . 3.3% dite 64, 720 71,103 65,090 81,785 24,335 41,662 
Dalhoustemen ten. ak eee 44,694 27,010 36,885 50,781 7,610 18,002 
Dorcheste®. .24....6.. 65% 34 5, 153 2,426 15,160 5,078 319 319 
Grand olanan.. . 66. oF. eke - - - — - e 
WHAUMOYM ee tos cals oh oie 16,580 13, 252 = - - - 
PimishorG fon. hc... Bet 49,875 68 , 832 28, 843 28, 882 5,129 11,700 
Monctongesiecstcce. sh tee 14,081 12,716 10,006 6,876 3,665 10,861 
NWewcsstleti 2) ...5 4. 28 45,116 45,951 14,474 24,702 18,099 19,739 
Nort tears. 25.05.54. Ne 11,400 10,705 DSeeiael 22,209 26,492 28,331 
Richipgewga 8: 3. os. Le 8,779 9,262 1,700 4,981 826 a 
SVCD RE: Cy: 4 5" Se a Ge ae 14,046 11,186 8,907 5,030 1,874 641 
Si Andrews? ee. 3... ue de 40,303 36,831 35,085 39,440 34,317 33,959 
Siz Georgerit i). 2.5.) 52 2,914 2,621 9,164 10,120 7,020 7,435 
Strlobng ere .ee'.t. oe 684, 207 529,091 1,232,360 935,822 1,107,806 1,038, 404 
Si Martinfee bo . ..6.) ante - ~ 18 , 906 17,416 15,035 15,859 
te Mtepiened: a5 os. lecb Gas 7,318 6,323 19,495 18,763 2,038 1,447 
'TOLHINe Reb 8.4. 2s 1,066, 467 901,494 | 1,552,011 1,387,435 .|.. 1,307,189 1,290, 274 
Muewec......sete.eeeede. oie 627,451 461,176 | 1,851,730 589, 769 776,819 442,427 
Riontroal. -) ae Peeee). Toe 1,018, 902 1,049,411 1,661,370 1,609,337 1,674, 666 2,016,355 
IW.ANCOUV CLs tract. toetecoiens leer 450, 252 474,992 1,509,445 1,010, 658 1,769,999 1,429,750 
Mictoria... cet Bans. 2. OM 906, 631 889,700 | 1,322,890 | 1,759,861 1,673,470 2,249, 422 
Total for Canada...| 7,262,721 | 6,912,400 | 11,919,339] 10,377,847 | 12,010,374 | 13,234,830 
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TABLE V.—Total tonnages of sea-going vessels, entered and cleared from principal Maritime 
ports during fiscal years ending March 31, 1924 and 1925. 


| | | 


1924 
Entered Cleared 
Prince Edward Island— 
CHAPlOGERGO WD. 6. .c.5 SOIR ae su cul MOO ace toe 23,054 49,941 
Sumimergme, jo). CPSU een ee ee take 428 - 
WPOBALS o's sect, Stee css eee Ps Lc ae 23,482 49,941 
N ova Scotia— 
TBO PSG erecta ke ocecc bea poeta ks tes ake RPARA cli: chats aR - = 
ADUSDOLMBS TF ous is ols Ee nchehails- coe Maleate Oe isaserae Rone 1,805 907 
WEN ELA: Bony |e Se A Ree: Se SR 7 1,950 958 
BAGG e eee. VAM clones GOs a oes ee 2,389 11,197 
Bridgewagere co. SC MERA io Oe os ae 2,863 7,478 
OTIS A HN LOE oa sale SAA MMOy Re scr St CNRS. cca aman 30,994 29,464 
ROCHE TE URE ES ost citing dlc Be GoM bis Lk Calonas eee og a ales eee - - 
COO SRY ee ote eR SM Lee Uk RUIN MICA StS. one, mine - - 
1 oa, 0 A EE I 9 Sh RU 6, 754 14,848 
CELE TRB olen. bee il tate g Seetnene rs Bia tee de 1,105. 1,205 
ata SW tale de. § Aaah c0ls Oli Witme occa ce 2,426,054 | 2,426,779 
Fantsponieh hee. s CARE 6 POE ee 43,582 898 
DOSER SH NEGO. Jou ting) aan la UE RC ea) ce a 2,412 2,811 
A WE RESO 2 nA ne MO) PO Te A SRR LT 13,519 11, 956 
MAW CYDOOM A debs sv. 2b neato sb Go teres ng ae 18, 671 23, 853 
TOG CDOME RE oc Ae RI ABN) ie: i LOM eRe coc vo corte 2,397 2,040 
Monrisburere (Tee. at ARS os, SONG OE ok 88, 248 72,110 
ADybbatevell oy Vet ak a a OE EUR fad cee 43,017 40,477 
INOrcle Wowemeyel. oo. 58 Maths on’ le mares PO wad a) a eA 196, 213 220,470 
WALT SONOS BYE eiaieu ck mene ca slate opemielola 8 Ute saauee aU 28,056 38, 555 
4g Coa iS AUG A RRs 90S aM A a | 4,103 8,215 
POrG lesb 0) 1 AG | cate Aig idea 4 4c tel Oe 15, 737 8,176 
POE BlpwKes Dury ..4 Me eee. . «ke dotetion sate 10,713 13,094 
eS Wig 9403 DORE I 2) RR 2d Oe EN 13,317 14, 529 
eH Ve) EGU: gt ce aOR Be AT C5. Seer 5 er ean ee! 8, 604 14, 238 
VANS V NS TL Joe W ks). La ite ie de ee one. ae ele 472,189 714, 522 
Weramebi 0 ROU Alia OR nde gta 3,980 3, 703 
WWincisor fit Uy oo 8 OE OB ET RET 0 ea 157, 688 191, 724 
PC ATINOTION ty Rie oe NRRL Re EC Be oe, 171,635 166,000 
Total Sh te Mw ia; a a Rar aRieel A aitia is. 9, dL wR ELT IRORY oll a tall 6! wel Bs Meas ay 767, 695 4, 040, 207 
New Brunswick— 
Bie. VETO. oo ais so ae Pe toler ils CEA lave hale Uae - - 
Bachurstiee io. vcd: eae bone eee cts cee 17,548 17,548 
Campos etonye io. I Ayeet cok LERDEL OE.) a tae 11,772 43,240 
CTATODOL ON ONO Vt Se Ramis 50 Aum Bak Clee GARE 34, 527 27,021 
COORD AAM DOG Ss icc Maced so ace dere ed, case eae 35, 137 41,848 
EOSIN OUST Dole oT. AN, os fa De ica ae eae 26,544 10,380 
Dorelester ic oie. uc Nets bo csk dc dae bia Rae - - 
CEPA IV SUE, 55 ci ts ae ed ok Vineet dea ee eae - - 
PLOE VIE | eae eg 6 Rinlate see Me bc ol Ry RES pics ae = = 
PLUSH ORGC TG Mec... . cho Oe csc < SUS bas es 27,998 47,858 
Monctanwe Rae... APS eae iG wud ee a, eae, 2,367 2,608 
INE gerd pol (cha A Mino, PONE ORY Sect SP Rn OB? 19,857 29,295 
ENOOEH VGC si. «5 ck Melee ke cd nig dink ONT Maen ee 1 28,460 26, 987 
PC DIDNOUR. ccs. ss le RO aes Se Se Yi fos ou adary ean 243 6,591 
SNed ac ee Bl soe Lo, SR so - - 
Sb CANGTOW Soe. cclcsl. Wt oatan cues TREES its: cease Lael 32, 953 32,576 
Dt. Soeorgels 10a ON OE ae Ta a Te 7,513 9,022 
Ro tehel OOM hobs che ets eaters sod steeecee vh see 1,093,300 | 1,012,240 
Oty Martie a SiR SiC a oo ean 13,802 13,413 
ete 2) 01 12. Oh AMPA As CE ening S82 I A 5,972 3, 242 
WOGANG ko. 4. hb Sis 2 dee beeline 1,357,993 | 1,323,869 
Quetiec. 2. C RR AME SUT eee au alee ke eke.) Oe 1,481, 234 772, 533 
Montreal.) Me se! SEROUS) ee a 3,051,448 oy1L1 327 
Wancouver : G00. 1). 1 Soe 010.) .. 3 Sa ae 4,125,310 3,729, 624 
W igterne ORE TA, TOA ORS) BP eek 1 Oa 2,841,142 | 2,985,062 
Tatalifor Canddal seit). ae QU 2.7 oo! 18,497,025 


18,521,377 | 20,470,379 


1925 

Entered Cleared 
14, 100 48,311 
428 99 
14, 528 48,410 
iM 94 992 
853 905 
39,921. 39,805 
2,808 9,925 
22,583 21,955 
3,974 8,901 
LLL 1,285 
3,201,480 8,352,217 
34,086 ADA 
1,334 1,657 
14,182 10,951 
17,656 18,747 
1,449 1,064 
50,683 43,440 
63,389 48, 562 
213,591 211,510 
33,069 42,934 
6,429 WSLS 
27 295 
9,351 125357 
10,099 12,182 
4,812 6,459 
376, 356 637, 224 
5 tot 6,838 
199, 797 223,670 
199,053 196, 146 
4,515,377 | > 4,923,809 
Gaec 7,160 
11,185 26, 064 
35,497 PTO 
12,492 28,150 
22,639 -138,019 
17,593 35,475 
378 384 
4,033 7,798 
31,026 29,386 
2, 208 3,864 
38, 956 39,368 
14,919 10,789 
1,192,042 1,028,360 
26,386 Dali eval 
3,939 614 
1,420,509 1,284, 865 
1,842,319 940, 260 
3,421,452 3,539,399 
4,022,142 8,862, 228 
3,160,129 83205152 


20, 510, 647 
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Reverting to Tables II and III, it may be pointed out that values of imports and exports 
should be “corrected” in terms of the fluctuations in the purchasing power of the dollar, if they 
are to be used as a measure of the volume of traffic. In Table VIII the leading import and 
export figures have been thus corrected back to 1890 in accordance with the official index number 
of wholesale prices, which dates from that year. 


TABLE VIII.—Imports and Exports corrected as to Price Changes, 1890-1925 


IMPORTS 
Maritime Provinces Total Imports Index 
Year ——_-.-———_ |_| Number of 
Original Corrected Original Corrected Wholesale 
Valuations Valuations Valuations Valuations Prices(*) 
1SOO Fe Th). ere tees as Cea oe 16,510,401 17,753,110 | 112,765,584 | 121,253,300 93-0 
ERO ORGS St isle tue Sine ss eA 14,050, 836 17,651,800 | 105,252,511 | 132,226,700 79-6 
1 EN Us RSE SG HHOR oi 17,457,212 20,346,400 | 180,804,316 | 210,727,600 |° 85-8 
OD ia atavale: + wee eebter aie /s!ausitoineel «ot ibe 21,075,924 24,004,460 | 261,925,554 | 298,320,600 87-8 
OL es meee ton a eae e's ehenc ae sic a wig 25, 520, 598 27,063,200 | 375,833,016 | 398,550,300 94-3 
TESTER) aR TSR BR Re 29,924,480 27,228,821 | 587,439,304 | 534,521,650 109-0 
ORS ere iamiieteish natant cistaatate ate 67, 942, 245 27,902,359 |1,064,528,123 | 437,177,800 243-5 
OZ Gas SCP, Mou meee eiaung ai 48,701,444 30,381,437 | 796,932,537 | 497,150,670 160-3 
(1) 1890-1913 unweighted. 
1913-1925 weighted. 
EXPORTS 
Maritime Provinces Total Exports Index 
Year ——_- |} Number of 
Original Corrected Original Corrected Wholesale 
Valuations Valuations Valuations Valuations Prices(1) 

ARGO reas eee LON gi a i eh en a 17,334,019 18, 638, 730 96,749,149 | 104,031,340 
1805 vi Sosa eee ow Bas in! ay Gai 19,131, 684 24,034,779 | 113,638,803 | 142,762,310 
LOO Phe eh Roe sc PR ae OEE 28,124,008 32,778,564 | 191,894,723 | 223,653,523 
1 OOS Peat tate + 26 Roe Wim cree mae 33, 874, 987 38,581,990 | 203,316,872 | 231,568,191 
TOTO Re els pe reg POA eee eee 52,109,835 55,259,634 | 301,358,529 | 319,574,261 
Daa eer as ak che oka Src ae evant Fe 84,577,195 76,958,321 | 490,808,877 | 446,595,884 
AO oars cam tnt ae ere ad 220, 230,436 90,443,711 | 1,286,658,709 | 528,401,933 
1 O25 Fae ee Rey os OF os wits 122,771,431 76,588,541 | 1,081,361,643 | 674,586,177 |. 


(4) 1890-1913 unweighted. 
1913-1925 weighted. 
(InpEx NuMBERS] 


Maritime Provinces All Canada 
Imports—Index Numbers (a 
1890=100 Actual Revised Actual Revised 
Valuation | Valuation | Valuation | Valuation 


—_—— | | | 


Year 
TOUS IE, Scr st UM APR RRR CORSE RED aS AOA I Uae, Meee UP Ra 1 85-10 99-43 93-34 109-05 
De Rata Naa o.5 Ae rails acersceviarsclnasehetlecsic tere isonet Maing eyepiece aes 105-73 114-61 160-34 173-79 
TEE TES heh nol ry Slee yee Ta UPR MRESR eR SLL ee CORO ae Os RRL URN a 8 127-65 135-21 232-27 246-03 
CRUD De Pe aeictilerrt ak. Oa AMR DRS hook eae Mey? Coley agit uN eCaNneiRy tras A. 154-57 152-44 333-29 328-69 
LPR s, see MEER cre ath clea micalac Rinku cheat eee etal amis 181-25 153-37 520-94 440-83 
bP CREE ARE Uh eg eR Ls a TMC Ma RUFC 411-51 157-17 944-02 360-55 
Be iterate Bic taloke. alt otters Rana IRR ca takes Ree , 294-97 171-13 706-72 410-01 
Maritime Provinces All Canada 
Exports—Index Numbers ——— 
1890=100 Actual Revised Actual Revised 
Valuation Valuation Valuation Valuation 
Year 
PROD RS sone cia iso eee, Fee oe OL Leann 110-37 128-95 117-46 137-23 
DN ee ocd testa ee Sees ee hate cians tee at eae ice 162-25 175-86 198-34 214-99 
DD He she es ss aueksice Sahat tae eo a Ortrs & ec eee 195-42 207-00 210-15 222-59 
EL Ftd. Cy cae ran Be aig 4 ee alc tea RS ee 300-62 296-48 311-48 307-19 
OTS Pe as Wey te as ee avo ace Ces te TO ee ce 487-93 412-89 507-30 429-29 
Uh PAU sei RUS 9 et A A 7 eR OR RR tS 1,270-51 485-25 1,329-89 507-93 


LED E eeets Aah. 5st a Wiha! « « BRYA) OD Sriahns dine eared ER LEER 708 - 27 410-91 1,117-70 648-45 
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Taking the original valuation of exports through the Maritime Provinces in 1890 as a base or 
equal to 100, we find that these exports increased in quinquennial periods as follows: 1895, 
110-37; 1900, 162-25; 1905, 195-42; 1910, 300-62; 1915, 487-93; 1920, 1,270-51, 1925, 708-27. 
Correcting these figures, however, by the index number of wholesale prices we find that exports 
through the Maritimes for later years, expressed in percentages of 1890, were as follows: 1895, 
128-95; 1900, 175-86; 1905, 207-00; 1910, 296-48; 1915, 412-89; 1920, 485-25; 1925, 410-91. 
Similarly in the case of all Canada the increase on the corrected basis is much less than when 
the original valuations have been used. 

From the above it will be seen that not only on the basis of the prices current in the various 
years but also on the basis of the valuations as revised, exports through the Maritime Provinces 
up to 1920 lag but slightly behind the total increase for all Canada. In other words the growth 
of the Maritime export trade, as shown by these figures of valuation, was practically 
equal to the growth of the export trade of all Canada. This is not only true of 1915 and 1920 
which were abnormal years but is also true for 1910. In 1925, however, the revised figures 
of valuation show the exports in the Maritimes were 410-91 per cent of the exports in 1890, 
while the exports from all Canada based on revised valuations were 648-45 per cent of those of 
1890. This would seem to indicate that this trade through the Maritimes has seriously declined 
in the last five years. In the matter of imports the volume handled through Maritime ports 
_has not grown on an equal basis with the total importations into Canada. In 1925, on the basis 
of the revised figures, imports into the Maritimes were 171-13 per cent of those of 1890, whereas 
total importations into Canada were 410 per cent :of those of 1890. 


5. Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railway Records 


The accompanying table (Table IX) shows the number of passengers and tons of freight 
carried on the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways, in comparison with all 
Canadian Railways, back to 1876, the first year for which statistics are available. The 
statistics of the Prince Edward Island and Intercolonial were included with those of the 
National Transcontinental and other Canadian Government railways in 1920, and with the 
Canadian National System from 1923 on; they consequently cannot be separately recorded 
beyond 1919.* 

Freight traffic, it will be noted, did not increase relatively as rapidly on the Prince Edward 
Island Railway as on Canadian railways as a whole, but on the Intercolonial the rate of increase 
was very similar from 1897 to 1915,and more rapid from 1915 to 1919. This no doubt was 
partly due to shipments of war materials which passed through the Maritime Provinces but 
did not wholly originate in them. . 

Since 1921, a record by provinces of the tons of freight originated by the railways and 
received from foreign connections is available. Table X contains the figures for the Maritime 
Provinces. They show approximately the same rate of decrease in 1924 from the peak of 1923 
as all Canada, but they continued to decrease in 1925 when Canada as a whole recovered. 
The record is of originating tonnage only and is less than total tonnage by the amount of 
freight originated on one railway and delivered to another for furtherance. 

The Intercolonial of course does not handle all the freight of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 
since the Canadian Pacific Railway entered the field the Intercolonial has possibly carried an 
increasingly smaller proportion of the total. The record, however, shows, as above stated, 
that its freight traffic in the two provinces has developed up to 1919 at least as rapidly as in 
Canada as a whole, while for 1921-1925 the tonnage originating in these provinces was not 
greatly below its usual proportion of the total for Canada. 


* The ‘‘all Canadian railways’’ tonnage in the table includes duplication where two or more rail- 
ways handled the same freight. 
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TABLE IX.—Number of Passengers and tons of Freight carried by the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways 


Prince Edward Island 


All Canadian 


Intercolonial 
Railway 
Year Ended June 30 

No. of Tons of 

Passengers Freight 

Carried Carried 
pA Ne mae ay ROY 547,930 342,196 
1 Fy oa petal iiren RN saitlnesn sidleeth. 2 ate 613,428 421,327 
TS7SUi rans: Ae sa et: 618, 957 522,710 
TO ies thee! og RR MN da otk oe Ret 640,101 510, 861 
Oo) 3) OM Mm nin ca ei Rise teal ald 581,483 561,924 
TSS TTT, A. OED 631,245 125, 517 
LSB Fe levy A POIs ken cer pebiag 779,994 838, 596 
TS chs Maen wi ide cca yas 878, 600 970,961 
1 oo a mae an ey ee ol aae Se th ce 920,870 1,001,163 
ASSSCT otk. ata aap wale bey 914,785 970,069 
USSG rockon eRe are cet on it: Joma 889, 864 1,008, 545 
NNW Piacente, Up awaken ska iNet Minds ae 940, 144 1,131,334 
TSSSs Cee, PARR Bus | Bey 996, 194 1,275,995 
USS OW bes cauua seat tie ot eor deat 1,091,189 1,204, 790 
GUO eer eet Pre vane na va 1,170, 249 1a ee hy) 
USO E CAs EO. Arh as A 5.08 1,298,304 1,304, 534 
VSO Deir hae HP ha eesigeh kB 1,297,732 1,264, 575 
LEO SH eee eae Se en As 1,292,878 1,388, 080 
LO OAs BLO, ee eS 1,301,062 1,342,710 
DSO Fitat re erase caNnhm Up aieet se 1,352, 667 1,267,816 
SOG eae RE OR ore er ep 1,471, 866 1,379,618 
897 8. oo eee 1,501,690 1,296,028 
1 Ro Ue nen nena ie eee RY BGR DEE 1,528,444 1,434,576 
Ifo SRV Sc An UL en Ma opera Pe 1,603,095 1,750, 761 
OOO me cnt Seer ehe otra eter 1,791, 754 2,151,208 
LOO | el. ORR ae 2,025; 295 (222; 101, 310 
COO Ee ee betcit stock octets: > tae 2,186, 226 2,385,816 
1 ieee a aa a mR HRN 2,404,230 | 2,790,737 
GOA: fe TERR erst tame 2,663,156 2,664, 149 
1905: speak fic. AOR ed. 2,810,960 | 2,782,257 
SOG STS Aa Peyote Ns Lads a BY een Ai ees Pe ho) 
ATL nn ee ee, 2,672,926 | 3,695,641 
URS Ur mermtonte BATA RS 2 eee 2,866,408 | 4,008,541 
NO: ae ee A Uae ee 2,933,754 | 3,552,739 
OR Sci, ye a aR EN A 3,176,154 | 3,984,054 
TOUT EES AE RT By Cy: Te TY 3, 286, 942 4,254,803 
LOL a Stems. cia cts wees Ot 3,473,273 | 4,674,692 
ISH FES be al A a Ni yh 3, 867, 735 5,316,461 
LOTR! AAS 3,927,559 | 5,082,484 
LOU Dae pee ee oor inne eA 3,626,897 | 4,442,510 
LO UG see cote. cic, cee oe oe 4,305,441 6,182,949 
VO eee coe Ne 4,498,678 1,120, 511 
TOUS TARE, 05 14 Retin 4,632,016 | 8,177,862 
TORO Be ec Bs wees 4,809,142 | 8,159,265 

Year Ended Dec. 31 

NOLO ria tee. eee eed com era - - 
5) 2 | SE SR RR aA 5 soe ee BR _ _ 
TROT EA ar ete hee - - 
ODD ria cere. meee ee. Cyst (5: ete - - 
1 aE ST i” ARS etna o> - - 
NOAM ere een Oe, nents ~ ~ 
LOZ ae PEO ae. er - - 


Railway 

No. of Tons of 

Passengers | Freight 

Carried Carried 
92,968 28,358 
93,478 41,039 
111,428 38, 923 
105,046 38, 668 
90,533 37,208 
102,937 45,336 
118,436 48,315 
117,162 51,920 
118, 988 51,841 
130,423 57,346 
120,374 57,913 
130, 067 53,080 
131, 246 59, 603 
152,780 55, 682 
133,099 51,604 
145,508 59,511 
139,389 51,064 
Loo Ae 56,718 
lO Te pare Doron 
125,089 48,525 
122,586 46,395 
121,498 52,147 
126,510 57,539 
129, 667 57,968 
147,471 62,247 
157, 793 73,696 
184,748 75, 381 
205, 265 106,519 
224, 567 86,286 
235,194 73, 969 
256, 092 87,162 
303, 437 92,347 
323,935 98, 590 
Sails Ghd, 111,440 
352,528 103,100 
361,458 109,345 
404, 564 124, 242 
436, 833 122,714 
443,129 116,426 
404, 598 122,257 
424,467 116,856 
393,758 159,041 
376, 891 193,470 
365,333 216, 007 


Least ly So} ite ak al 


[ace es fi | ed MS Oe 


Railways 

No. of Tons of 

Passengers; Freight 

Carried Carried 
5, 544, 814 6, dak; 100 
6,073, 233 6,859, 796 
6,443, 924 7,883,472 
6, 523,816 8,348,810 
6,462, 948 9,938, 858 
6, 948, 671 12,065, 323 
9,352,335 13,575, 787 
9,579, 984 13, 266, 255 
9,982,358 13,712,269 
9,672,599.) 14,659,271 
9,861,024 15,670,460 
10, 698, 738 16,356, 335 
11,416,791 17,1725 759 
12,151,105 17, 928, 626 
12,821,262 20,787,469 
13,222, 568 21,753,021 
13,533,414 | 22,189,923 
13,618,027 | 22,003,599 
14, 462,498 20, 721; 116 
13, 987,580 21,524,421 
14, 810, 407 24,266,825 
16,171,338 | 25,300,331 
18, 444, 049 28,785, 903 
19,,133,905.1, ol, 2ih, foo 
21,500,175 | 35,946,183 
18,385, 722 36,999, 371 
20,679,974 | 42,376,527 
22,148, 742 47,373,417 
23,640,765 | 48,097,519 
25,288,723 | 50,793,957 
27,989, 782 57,966, 713 
32,137,319 | 63,866,135 
34,044, 992 63,071, 167 
32,683,309 66, 842,258 
35,894,575 | 74,482,866 
37,097,718 | 79,884,282 
41,124,181 89,444, 331 
46,230,765 | 106,992,710 
46,702,280 | 106,393,989 
46,322,035 | 87,204,833 
49,027,671 | 109,659,088 
53,749,680 | 121,916,272 
44,948,638 | 127,543,687 
43,754,194 | 116,699,572 
47,940,456 | 111,487,780 
51,318,422 | 127,429,154 
46,793,251 | 103,131,132 
44,383,620 | 108,530,518 
44,834,337 | 118,289,604 
42,921,809 | 106,429,355 
41,458,084 | 109,850,925 


TABLE X.—Railway Freight traffic—Tons of Freight Originated and Received from Foreign 


Connections 
Year Ended Dec. 31 Hdwara | Nova se Total. | OANADA 
cer ue i Scotia Brunswick | Maritimes 
Island 
PALS oe eA eT tel ek eae eh me 92,411 5,565,494 2,193,474 7,801;379 83, 894, 436 
DO ee oe tere Oe eee oe ead, es de pealy 0 eae 102,536 5,621,299 2,039,489 8,259,318 88,854, 800 
EOE A ee ee A SU ee a ee ae Se 95,263 6, 526, 241 2,774, 749 95396, 2030 | 103. 75i4 5509 
gp A Ne ee Oe Sts Ca EU Ee Be ge oe Lor) 5, 943,907 2,764, 864 8,821, 146 93,650,916 
I Le en er ee Ret ee on 138, 231 4,221,222 2,713,063 7,072,516 96, 239,379 


CHAPTER V.—WEALTH AND INCOME OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


Wealth.—The total estimated capital wealth of the Atlantic Maritime Provinces of Canada 
in 1921, as computed by the so-called ‘inventory’? method of adding together the values of 
material property of various kinds, amounted to $1,470,206,415, or $1,470 per capita. Of this . 
total, $119,912,060, or $1,353 per capita, was allocated to Prince Edward Island; $752,697,986, 
or $1,437 per capita, to Nova Scotia; and $597,596,369, or $1,541 per capita, to New Brunswick. 
The national wealth of Canada in 1921 by this method of estimation was $22,195,000,000, or 
approximately $2,525 per capita, so that the wealth of the Maritime Provinces is 6-6 p.c. of 
that of the Dominion as a whole. (Figures are given in Table 1.)* 


The capital invested in farms, including implements and live stock, as determined by the 
. last decennial census (1921) was the largest item, aggregating $327,645,210, or 22-29 per cent 
of the whole. The value of agricultural production in 1921, $114,123,000, is included as repre- 
senting the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the 
amount invested in the preparation for the new crop. Thus the agricultural wealth of the three 
Maritime Provinces may be totalled as $441,768,210, or 30-05 per cent of the entire estimated 
capital wealth of that section. 


The second largest element in total estimated capital wealth was urban real property. 
This includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which was added 
one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors, and for roads, bridges, sewers, and other 
public works. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1921 received in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from the municipalities, was $239,799,606, or 16-31 per cent of the total 
wealth of the Maritimes. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and equipment, 
and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the next largest item, amounting 
to $200,947,000, or 13-67 per cent of the total. 


Other important items include the capital invested in forest industries, amounting to 
$158,990,000, or 10-81 per cent; household furnishings and other personal property, including 
automobiles, amounting to $102,200,000, or 6-95 per cent; raw materials, stocks in process and 
finished products of manufacturing establishments, to which was added 100 per cent as an estimate 
of the value of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, the whole amounting to $86,627,018, 
or 5:89 per cent; and capital employed in mines, which totalled $85,269,026, or 5-80 per cent. 


On the basis of the 1921 population of 1,000,328, per capita wealth invested in farms and 
equipment was $327; in urban real property, $240; in railways $201; in forests, etc., $159; and 
in household furnishing, clothing and motors $102. Further details may be examined in Table 
I. Historical data on a comparable basis are not available. 


* The inventory method of computing national wealth includes, as above stated, only natural wealth 
which has been appropriated. It does not include the values of undeveloped natural resources, nor does 
it make any allowance for mortgages, stocks, bonds, etc., which merely represent material property. 
Thus for Nova Scotia it includes the value of the machinery and other capital equipment used in coal 
mining, but not the coal in the mine; it includes the boats used for fishing but not the fish which the boats 
are used to catch; it includes the turbines and dynamos used in developing water power, but not the water- 
falls themselves. In the case of forest wealth, partial exception is made by the inclusion of accessible 
raw materials. Such an estimate has a distinct value; but when the purpose is comparative as between 
different provinces, it tends to understate the wealth of any province which is especially rich in mines, 
fisheries or water power. The capital employed in the Nova Scotia coal mines is probably equivalent 
only to about three years’ purchase of the coal output. It appears probable also that this method of 
estimating wealth hardly does justice to the Maritimes, or allows for all the property values owned by 
their people. Since the Maritimes are one of the oldest parts of Canada, their people have had more 
time to accumulate wealth, and in all probability own considerable wealth which is physically situated 
in other parts of the country or elsewhere. 
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TABLE I.—Estimated Capital Wealth of Canadian Maritime Provinces by Provinces and 
Chief Items, 1921 


(000’s omitted) 


Prince ph 
Nova New Maritime 
ce Edward Scotia Brunswick | Provinces CANADA 
Island 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Values (land, buildings, imple- 

ments and machinery, and live stock: 

census LOZI)E OY WAR Aa 58,978 136, 842 131,826 327, 646 6,586, 648 
Agricultural Products in the possession 

of farmers and traders, 1921............ 21,431 44,234 48,458 114,123 1,396, 223 

Total Agricultural Wealth, 1921..... 80,409 181,076 180, 284 441,769. 7,982,871 
Mines (capital employed, 1921).......... - 82,284 2,985 85,269 559, 514 
Forests (estimated value of accessible 

raw materials, pulpwood, and capital 

invested in woods operations).......... - 58,150 100,840 158, 990 1,197,660 
Fisheries, (capital invested in boats, 

gear, etc., in primary operations, 1921). 780 8,765 3,316 12,861 25,649 
Central Electric Stations (capital invest- 

Syl G21 reels ds a. Meeietaral. te Thy, eee 435 3,987 2,523 6,945 239,676 
Manufactures—machinery and tools, 1921 416 23,466 23,678 47,560 610,069 
Manufactures—materials on hand, stocks 

in process; estimate for amount in 

dealers ‘hands, 1920002050.) eee ee 863 32,924 52,840 86,627 1,362,536 
Steam railways (investment in road and 

equipment). hcluyy sdk. a dee CLE 15,197 79,320 106,430 200, 947 2,159,298 
Electric Railways (investment in road : 

BHU SOUIPIAETU) ewe uae a eee en: - 10, 628 2,899 13,020 186,519 
Canals (amount expended on construction 

to March. 3) 1022) (i Ue Ole aa eep alana - 648 ~ 648 141,425 
Telephones (cost of property and equip- 

NCAT S| CU) Re Le Be Yo Oa Oe ee crease ha 599 6,371 2,914 9,884 158, 678 
Urban Real Property (assessed valua- 

tions and exempted property, and 

estimated for under valuation by 

assessors, and for roads, sewers, etc.).. 8,931 177,891 52,978 239,800 5,751,505 
Shipping estimated from 1918 census and 

distributed according to tonnage owned 781 12, 538 8,305 16,624 100,000 
Imported Merchandise in store being one 

half imports during year 1921.......... 501 9,450 13, 604 23,555 373, 902 
Household furnishings, clothing, car- 

TiAges, INOLOTSH CLOs «s/¥ oemmay aceite 4 9,000 53, 100 40,100 102, 200 1,144,000 
Specie held by Government Chartered 

Banks and estimated for public hold- 

TITS Gide dds dvsra/aveyel asec ey aver ols mye eobbatie = tablets aim 2,000 12,100 8,900 23,000 202,000 

Total estimated wealth, 1921........ 119,912 752,698 597,596 | 1,470,206 | 22,195,302 
PPOTOCRCARE fee coe cco g's ck ties Bakig aes ane eee 0:5 3°4 20 6-6 100 
Percentage distribution of Canadian 

Population by provinces and territories, 

Te eaten. « 4 ota ee ipa erat bees a: ieee 1-01 5-96 4-41 11-38 100 


(a) The specie holdings are here distributed among the several provinces according to population. 


Income.—We have no direct statistics of total income in Canada, and perhaps the best 
measure on the subject is that of general production. As shown elsewhere (Chapter III), the 
net value of production in the Maritime Provinces in 1924 was $192,501,000. These values 
were created by approximately two-thirds of the gainfully employed persons, i.e., those engaged 
in the various kinds of “production proper” such as agriculture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, 
mining and manufacturing. But the remaining one-third of the gainfully employed are also 
“producers” in the larger sense of the word, being engaged in activities such as transportation, 
trade, administration, the professions, domestic and personal service. We may thus add one- 
half to the total value of production as shown above, as a rough estimate of the value in dollars 
of the total productive activity of the Maritime people, according to the economist’s definition 
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of production,—which approximates to the concept of national income.* According to this 
broader interpretation, Maritime production in 1924 represented created values of approximately 
$288, 760,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain considerable deductions 
from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected with the maintenance 
of the industrial equipment of the country, providing not only for depreciation but for obsolescence 
or replacement by new and improved apparatus. After these deductions have been made the 
1923 income of the Maritime people is estimated at somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
$270,000,000 in 1924, or $265 per capita. The similar figure for all Canada is approximately 
$4,200,000,000, or $455 per capita.t 

Income Tax Statistics—A table is appended (Table II) showing income reported to the 
Income tax authorities for each of the Maritime Provinces, 1924 and 1925. Such data are often. 
used in comparing the prosperity of different localities, and when used with care they have a value 
for this purpose. It is necessary, however, to observe the following cautions among others:— 


(1) The income reported to the income tax authorities is mainly taxable income, 7.e. income 
of persons or corporations which exceeds the limit of exemption. This limit has 
frequently been changed, with the result that the income passing under survey 
changes also. Persons whose incomes are too small to be taxable are not ordinarily 
required to make returns. Under the present law, a community containing a few rich 
men and many poor ones would appear more prosperous by this criterion than one 
containing a large population of families with moderate incomes. 


(2) Much of the income received in kind is not reported to the income tax authorities, e.g. 
home-grown produce consumed on the farm. Similarly the person who owns a house 
and rents it to another must report the net rent as a part of his income; but the person 
who owns a house and occupies it himself is not required to pay income tax on its 
rental value. 


(3) There is doubtless considerable understatement of income. 


(4) Corporate incomes are usually reported at their head offices although they may be earned 
and distributed elsewhere. This consideration doubtless reduces the income of the 
Maritime Provinces as shown in tax returns. 


(5) A country may collect income taxes on income arising within its borders which is sub- 
sequently paid to foreign capitalists or workers. Thus the difference between the 
income of Ontario per capita and that of Nova Scotia may be partly due to investments 
of foreign (extra-provincial) capital in Ontario, and may be partly counterbalanced 
by interest payments due from Ontario enterprises to the owners of capital. 


TABLE II.—Income Assessed for Income Tax. 


: Total Per 
1923-24 Pe Assessment, Capita 
eee eld 1923-24. 1923-24 
: $ $ 

PPUO Grew AE SA ee oe a ei awh s Moe eke ed we we Kia's 88,020 2,301,305 26.15 
INO VED CONIA eRe eatrtars Ma usin EL ie ara Ge Wl nek GM a la had 530,000 33, 785,631 53.75 
INGUCEs RIP eR ME Es bs ese gts Mee OY bide Mules iw bie inthe 395, 500 22,809,357 57.67 
CGUGWOOTT ISR MER ee ea rs eke an aoe te ciieu sew erence 2,439,000 296,331,345 121.49 
Cntr see Le see Semen See eee Lich NN ek ook, MG Ree ay 3,019,000 473,015,674 156.68 
IL ONL ODA ee een as cnt, WR ce ii Lanois ‘nna, weno auayeqiatanlal lay 637,400 92,286,842 144.79 
POA A UCLIOM Beers TU a so, ele wig a Giese a. nb ne oe» wen ena 797, 000 50,778,824 63.71 
PALER E Li Oe erm eM abe eR NU ale alate resp aca Sara a 621,000 53,310,467 85.84 
British Columibinyeenatise stun Piped, Pos dalenls aahels wei 1M deh iaeelerd 544,000 81,525,976 149.86 


*This method, however, probably adds too much to the value of rural production and too little to 
the value of urban production, seeing that transportation, banking and finance, retail and wholesale mer- 
chandising, and professional and domestic services are particularly characteristic of the larger cities. 


{As in the case of capital wealth, this estimate of income, being based upon production, probably 
underestimates the income of the Maritime Provinces, since their people, as an old-established and ‘‘cre- 
ditor’’ type, doubtless receive considerable income arising out of investments in the newer parts of the 
country and elsewhere. 
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TABLE II.—Income Assessed for Income Tax, 1923-24 and 1924-25—Concluded 


1924-25 Estimated 

Population 
PrincesHadward. tsland | ..snticutiats cae aos cree 87,700 
INGE COLE. eiccail tics. ¢. Sind oe tre ove eben 0 ae ee 533,600 
New Branswickelvlt 2, Pe, STI 6 RRO a OTe NO oe 399,400 
Qtebe¢:ty ours ch wiocccal) lla. Nest eres wealth ao 2,480, 000 
CVIEGIRE GO bg ooo oa e's eek PO gate vader hd ee RRR eee cae ke 3,062,000 
UNDA T ERS Lh etice ae cl Seciiece icy shack palace ae am Rk kaa ee 647, 000 
Sas SiC HOwen: on scutes come stunercmato oe eto taat es toe ioaeeras 815,000 
TESOL ene eit oeele ae eae cae olscs Wesker eRe lao oe TE 637,000 
Betas Colaba ch: .. ee eS bE SE 553 , 000 


Total 
Assessment, 
1924-25 


$ 
1,590, 134 
22,613,331 
19,500, 707 
288, 731,449 
436,971,432 
73 , 497 , 253 
40,415,300 
41,874,721 
72,390,078 


Per 
Capita 
1924-25 


$ 
18.13 
42 38 
48 .82 
116.42 
142.71 
113.60 
49.59 
65.74 
130.90 


Indexes of Prosperity 


As akin to the subject of wealth and income certain other data may be employed for com- 
paring the general level of prosperity in the Maritime Provinces with that of the other provinces. 

Use of Motor Vehicles—Motor vehicle registrations are an indirect index of prosperity.* A 
comparison of the various provinces for 1924 shows that there was one registered car for the 
following number of persons: 


Province Number of persons per car registered. 
Prince Hdward. [sland occ so. sce ano ee EE on ec ee ee ee 34-0 
NG6va Scotia. 02 Oey ei SOREL FISSRIED Oh MOO: Daa Sees, a. eae 25:7 

OW. ESLUNS WICK boc Secs cio SAME Raetes Me Eos San ne Eg 20-0 
ORE DOE. ie Rn an rte het seaele arlurai rk Gcbapa Meal Surety ot ale Nene mean ee oe 29-1 
(Oachich alone y aM FLAC TAINO EMS UG he oe IGE RULCEMMO RRO R RO UR Tort tle Wel ces Re) k 9-9 
PPAUICO DAL ik oie aera ade odes 24 ee EG oe ee es ened ee ee 14-6 
PaSkatGhe wane ne ee ee ee ee Pee toe | hie Cannes PUN Se Sn dy eee 11-5 
Alipertacl saat ive eal Seles ae tae er Date eee eee bi Fae einen 12-5 
British: COUT Di ainccccpaedcue fa wkd et ee URE aie ere eee 11-4 
VLRON: DL CLTILGL Y.« sainisle sia kiche bukasee © atone Wide a tie t Bi ae eer ete ee ce ee eee 3370 


The above comparison includes commercial vehicles and dealers’ cars.. Passenger cars 
are perhaps a better index, and the following statement presents the figures relating thereto: 


Bp ns : eae 
2 of cars whic of persons 
Province are passenger | per passenger 
cars car 
Princesoda ward [slaindad btw... ks oe at re ee ee Cee nee 95-2 35-8 
INOMEFS COLI. cb ttenirtn Cees ie ee tees, Abe 0 engi ie es a a i 87-8 29-3 
INGWAE TINS WICKS, Peete te ee en eee BE ek OMG le Recess ote oat ae 91-7 21-8 
QUshees cei nr hifas rere meee oe eepeteys vanceght yr te ere Mrieits oc ere eb era 83-1 35-0 
(Qichtch yw oiomehaieey Air aie Biever es Mannie we Mie | ee en hie imo se to kd Bal 88-0 11-2 
MEENA BOD chateca wid SOPRA gael cot PD Me Bits a olen cd E neraripinh veal oluatheicape ether ity Ha asa 92-1 15-9 
Samirserhewan li (C8 eee US hee GONE ee a oe ie ee 91°5 12-6 
oA Te GBA sie. Sud SORE: I Se ES S.C? EOE. MAES NE RW RN A A 93-7 13-3 
IBwbish Co lumMip Ha Oe ene. 5, CU Ne Pe Ne oP een tate fe ee 81-1 14-1 
GOMER e003 SB, SS RS he ele ee 2 Rg 68-5 49-0 


These figures must of course be interpreted in the light of local considerations, such as the 
proportion of rural population prevented by lack of roads or other considerations from using 
motor cars,—also the presence of urban populations among whom commercial vehicles are much 
in use. 


_  *See the Canada Year Book 1925, p. 621, for tables showing the number of motor vehicles registered 
in er province from 1907 to 1924, together with a classification of the types of motor vehicles registered 
in : 
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In Prince Edward Island, where the registration is low, the use of automobiles did not begin 
until 1913, when it was already well under way in other provinces. In a conservative community 
the use of automobiles may lag behind the development of the wealth of the community. 


Use of Telephones.—The following data are taken from the Annual Report on Telephone 


Companies of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
\ 


Province Instruments Persons 

in use per telephone 
PVN eS LATO GEARS, ce os Mies ew ERR AS: be iL eee CESS. 5,437 16-15 
LSet a Welk Miho hye spe RUST aac ORIN Ale Aon GF trea aa aR UN IR! at area Paar Aaa 38 , 498 14-01 
Now DRaniwmreers fee Aas tee Pe AY, ae Pl. ook Aes AO, 2 28 , 128 14-20 
Ciusibac ae ete eee etten 35. Aveosis era! aasle. vite ORD. «enh hack 2 202,392 12-28 
SOR es nnn eda ANS Be eke tons ko x 40.4 Moa aI A's 3 Sie oat 473,247 6-47 
NE Fe RE Rs SA OTe sy cee AERO RR ST Cee 67,022 9-65 
Saskatchewan............ LIA A aE, iS oe 3 Sd She eR Ooo. 99,035 8-23 
oat nS RNR 28 SEER AR ESE Soe Oe TR. ee ae na 67,330 9-46 
SEY) Wah 0b) aD apie, iene cemeteries: ~5- os a ius eemterile naa 91,177 6-08 


Telephones are particularly necessary for the business and professional classes, manufacturers, 
bankers, brokers, and generally for people who depend on speedy communication. They are 
therefore likely to be found in greater numbers in cities. The great use of telephones in 
Ontario and British Columbia is therefore not so much a sign of exceptional prosperity in these 
provinces as a result of urbanization. It has probably more meaning in comparisons between 
the prairie provinces and the Maritimes. 


Sales of Life Insurance——Monthly figures published by the Life Insurances Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, Conn., give the sales of new paid-for ordinary life insurance (excluding 
group policies) in each province as reported by 15 companies which were doing 83 per cent of all 
business in Canada in January, 1923. The figures for one year have been taken, to eliminate the 
seasonable fluctuation, increasing them by one-fifth to allow for business transacted by the smaller 
companies which do not report to the Hartford bureau. The totals thus obtained are still in- 
complete, since they fail to allow for business done by friendly societies and fraternal organizations; 
but they have some value for comparative purposes. 


The per capita sales of life insurance in the nine provinces of Canada for the twelve months 
ending June, 1926, as estimated in this way were as follows: 


DAES EAU cots cats diosa gs oe fare dhe rho Edis, Baxi < SURI Ga cease BAR okuS aN we $ 28-6 
Sides Soa a ey, CR GAEL enc | waitin egies ian IRS Teed Gee SU Seis Gk Sets CaN Sain Serra pee TEN 32-1 
TOL VIALE ACC) tae gen onl aa ae nn eae dd ahs EP Ea A a gC a is et ane ORO EE ek 31-4 
a nate PE eth ay ee ste ce anise teMh Th a9 ey Pee ERA HATERS EK care hia saleok Sab ik cate By hes 55°5 
(CTE aa Tei ean e tte ew oer ait nie cei erttated ait cemsines re Le otetlinimgnated ated eh are tye A com 66-8 
REIN RTE RTI UR nN SPS Lees SM te eet RC Hidh ge Bole AA coh te Be cviacg Be ORE cas Say ap Usanton ts “eater ie 62-8 
SST SHUCIORIENTY, wl Saba ee, comet chur Retin Saets te ear otaien Bran! sat mk ae bare ue ROC We) Sar Oh Sea eS 47-2 
Pe eM et SoS RE RETR cde nae MRL Ok Nae Oe ES eo AOS Sie 57-3 
Br aOR TE ac cigs ode so oe Good eo «in Rs AEN, GRAB. head lbh tre CAMMY Garg oh 67-1 


On the basis of this comparison it appears that the leading market for life insurance is at present 
found in British Columbia, followed by Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and Quebec. It would 
be preferable to take the figures for a number of years, as they would be less likely to be distorted 
by temporary business conditions such as a good crop, but the Canadian figures have only recently 
been begun. 


A weakness of this index lies in the fact that life insurance sales depend largely on the con- 
stitution of the population. The best “prospects” for life insurance are probably young married 
men. But the emigration which is taking place from the Maritime Provinces is removing precisely 
these “prospects”. For this reason, and also for the reason that urban communities are, on the 
whole, better fields for insurance, the sales of life insurance probably lead to an underesitmate 
of the savings of the Maritime Provinces. A somewhat better index might be provided by the 
amount of life insurance in force at any given time, but this is not available by provinces. 
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Building.—Building contracts awarded may be taken as an index of prosperity. They 
are doubtless more accurate than building permits, which may cover work that is eventually not 
carried out. Building contracts per head, for the years 1923-1925, were as follows (figures for the 
principal cities): 


—- 1923 1924 1925 
$ $ 
Martine POV IBGE TB ee oak ad ea le wae Coan eae ee 8.58 8.43 8.70 
REESE Is Ya RHE eG Ne Oo) Sy AO) Se EE he 41.40 36.10 50.20 
Ug ice 00 Pane Ar a el Srna Pare ghee uri iia, Rah Mayr claemeLeetioly nk racy Lod Nocera 51.00 44.50 39.65 
VWENTOTT DIOVER COG! F065) then Pile acetal come.) chat viceelt atta torae eerraiN G Nesey 17.65 15.87 16.35 


Rapidly changing prices before 1923 and the large amount of extra building which was 
necessitated in Halifax by the explosion vitiate earlier records. The figures seem to show greater 
prosperity in Ontario and Quebec than in the eastern and western provinces. Here, too, there 
are limits to the value of the comparison. Part of the new building in Ontario and Quebec is 
to accommodate an increasing population; yet a stationary population might still be enjoying 
prosperity. Moreover, part of the new building may represent speculative over-production. 
Again, office buildings in the cities of Ontario and Quebec are largely occupied by enterprises which — 
carry on business in all parts of the country and draw their profits from a wide area; the erection 
of a new factory or office building in Toronto or Montreal may therefore reflect a successful selling 
campaign in the Prairie Provinces or in the Maritimes, and may indicate prosperity in the east 
or west as well as in Ontario. Wherever the initial purchasing power may have been, the indus- 
trial and commercial centres will share the result in the form of building contracts. 


Other.—An index which is used in the Dawes plan of estimating Germany’s ability to pay 
reparations, is the consumption of various luxuries, such as tobacco, sugar, tea, coffee, alcohol, 
etc. None of these tests can be applied to the Maritime Provinces, as provincial statistics of 
consumption are not available. Various plans have been proposed to measure consumption,, 
such as the use of sales tax collections, luxury taxes, gasoline taxes, taxes on theatre tickets, etc. 
but for obvious reasons they are not applicable under the methods of collection followed in Canada. 
Bank clearings are also inapplicable because of lack of similarity in the local conditions they 
reflect, e.g presence of stock or grain exchanges. 


CHAPTER VI.—PRICES AND COST OF LIVING IN THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES—PRODUCERS’ COSTS. 


In the present chapter a review is given of recent trends in the Cost of Living in the Maritime 
Provinces, compared with similar conditions elsewhere in Canada and also in contiguous regions 
of the United States. Added to this are the results of a special investigation conducted by 
the Bureau of Statistics into living costs and also costs of production on fruit farms in the Maritime 
Provinces, compared with similar costs in apple-growing districts of New York State, apple- 
growing being selected as a fairly typical industry. 


General Trends since 1913 


The general trend of the cost of living in the Maritimes as compared with other provinces 
since 1913 is shown in the accompanying table of index numbers (Table I), which includes foods, 
fuel, lighting and rentals. A typical family budget in terms of average prices for the whole 
Dominion in the year 1913 was first worked out, the numbers being percentages of that total. It 


TABLE I.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, 
by Provinces in Canada 


Dominion Average 1913=100 
STAPLE FOODS 


Province 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 


ie ee 


12. 
PATIO tay nue aed are ai, 113- 


CO CONTI? OTHE CO DO 
© 
i=] 
a 
& 
eH 
i= 
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FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Saskatchewan.............. 145-5 132-3} 115-1] 117-1) 136-3] 157-8] 178-9} 202-1) 177-2) 162-8) 163-9] 162-1] 165-3 
Albertaio ces sc eee eet 124-7) 120-8} 109-8} 111-5) 132-8) 149-0} 162-1] 188-6] 158-7} 144-5] 144-1) 140-6} 146-0 
British Columbia........... 117-2] 117-4] 104-9} 109-3] 129-1) 150-2] 162-9) 186-6] 164-1] 150-0} 147-2) 146-9) 152-0 


TPNGVa Seta... ecu cates 80-1} 82-4) 81-6) 87-8) 112-9) 130-3) 143-3] 170-6] 194-0) 161-7] 163-8] 160-9] 157-1 
2 | Prince Edward Island...... 77-2| 78-9} 79-2} 87-8) 119-0] 146-4) 158-1] 181-8] 193-9) 174-6} 196-6] 179-1] 174-3 
3 | New Brunswick............ 88-0} 92-5) 92-4! 100-4) 122-7) 145-3] 161-8] 185-3] 198-1] 173-1] 174-8) 169-5} 164-9 
ME PECQUODOC Fo stde seals vere oe 5 ste sds 93-7| 94-3} 92-8] 95-2) 134-0) 157-6) 156-5} 195-0] 197-6] 183-1] 188-8) 175-4) 172-8 
® WWOREATION Cipehwe eis. «. yea sles 95-2] 94-6] 93-5) 97-4) 123-7) 157-4] 165-9] 198-5) 203-1) 190-2] 194-1) 183-0] 179-6 
G Pe Mana tO Dees, sare wsis...« sighels oe, 122-6] 124-0} 121-0) 123-8) 141-7) 158-4) 174-1) 206-3] 221-4) 194-5} 203-9) 195-3) 188-5 
7 | Saskatchowan.............. 139-2] 136-7] 124-5) 129-0) 142-6) 159-4] 178-8} 210-3) 216-5) 205-8] 201-7} 195-2) 186-4 
SIMA TD Orta re cesta te on ake oats 86-6] 89-6) 89-0} 91-0} 92-0) 101-3) 119-5) 161-6) 140-4) 129-7] 134-8) 122-5) 128-3 
9 | British Columbia........... 117-8) 123-5) 102-3) 107-5] 121-9] 135-8} 150-4) 182-6) 184-5) 166-0) 156-1) 152-4] 147-1 
RENT 
LC VRINO V2 SCOUA as da mistensds ste. 81-3} 88-1} 85-9} 85-9} 87-5} 93-2] 100-5] 107-7) 122-9} 123-3] 117-7] 118-5] 117-5 
2 | Prince Edward Island...... 86:2} 36-2] 36-2} 43-5) 46-6) 55-9) 70-3) 84-5} 95-3) 117-4) 121-7] 123-8] 122-5 
3 | New Brunswick............ 63-7; 70-4) 71-5) 72-2) 76-1) 85-0} 99-2) 119-8) 128-1} 131-1] 1388-7} 142-1] 142-1 
4 RiQuebee Lite EA cece’: toons 73-0} 73-0) 73-7] 78:5! 80:2] 77-2) 75-7) 93-0) 106-2) 113-4] 118-0) 121-1) 120-8 
8. OMPARIO Sigs. Bale c'6' Sais sole oght 84-9] 88-2) 79-8} 79-2) 90-1) 98-4} 110-7} 154-8) 147-2] 152-6] 151-7] 154-4] 152-8 
6.) Manitoba on aces) dela. one 152-7] 1387-8} 102-3) 100-9) 109-7) 117-6] 121-1} 159-6} 181-2) 181-2) 181-2} 184-2] 184-2 
i |, Saskatchewan... 0! ..sl% ..' 198-2} 159-1} 114-3) 106-5) 110-8) 128-2) 157-8) 178-1] 180-8] 182-5) 184-5) 187-6} 184-2 
6 Alberta Mata wctgsics/t olen atts 156-8} 145-5} 114-9) 106-8) 111-3) 120-6] 134-6) 154-7] 158-5) 161-2) 157-7) 150-8] 148-0 
9 | British Columbia........... 106-1) 106-4) 85-2} 81-8] 83-3) 100-8] 108-0} 119-3] 132-0) 132-1] 132-1] 134-3] 135-4 
\ GRAND TOTAL 

1 * | INOVa SCOtla mem smeiincieteactes 90-6] 94-5] 96-2) 103-3} 126-3] 142-9) 154-9] 175-3) 154-7| 189-1) 140-1] 137-4] 139-4 
2 | Prince Edward Island...... 68-0} 70-8) 70-3} 80-7) 101-7) 120-6) 132-5) 154-5) 138-3} 131-5] 136-2) 133-7) 135-6 
3 | New Bunswick.........5.:. 83-8] 89-0) 91-7) 100-2) 122-5) 140-5} 152-6] 177-8] 157-9) 143-0) 147-7) 146-9} 147-9 
4..| Quebeeiahncateetiewiorey ipares'e 86-5] 88-7] 90-3] 100-0),124-9} 137-7] 140-9] 166-0) 145-6] 134-3] 136-7] 134-1] 137-4 
Bi | Ontario (aidesae sohbet. os waits 93-2] 96-2] 94-6] 103-2) 130-0} 147-7) 158-7) 187-1) 163-5) 151-4] 152-5) 150-2] 152-2 
6} Manitoba. cic..s te age is ons 124-9} 122-0] 108-9} 113-0) 183-2) 151-0} 163-3} 197-4] 176-8] 160-1) 160-7} 158-6) 162-2 
ff 
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will be noted that tendencies have not differed materially in the Maritime Provinces from 
elsewhere, variations in the figures being explanable on special or local rather than on general 


grounds. 
Comparative Living Costs, 1925 


The actual costs of the family budgets which are the bases of the above index numbers for 
1925 are given in Table II, and will be useful for comparisons of outlays in that year trough- 
out Canada :* 


TABLE II,—Average Weekly Cost of Family Budget of Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent 
by Provinces in Canada, 1925 


Fuel 
Province Foods and Rent Total 
Lighting 
$ $ $ $ 
INOVA COU 4. who ue fri i Cae eatin. ke come ae 10.97 3.00 5.58 19.55 
Prince ta ward Telanes oe eT Ree Fes aa tae | 9.89 8/30 5.82 19.02 
New runswatkiie.S Xie ee, Sein. eae ee 10.84 a 6.75 20.74 
IPIIE Rh cute tibet: 2 Pi fateLoro Picken ain a oe, ee 10.22 3.30 5.74 19.27 
CFORAEIO tore tin ctista fo sre ah 8 eee Nea Se ee 10.64 3.43 7.26 21.34 
INL anita! oii ck ee ea AR Ae, Laie, eee ee cn ae aes 10.40 3.60 8.75 Mid AS. 
Saskatchewan. ye cisin «an. Shes Hodlan DOLE Aa 10.87 3.56 8.75 23 .18 
ADOT ER te ee Meee, Mee ay Ne Cee ake hos lapemarn ee 11.00 2.45 03 20.48 
IBTAtISnuG OlUTMDIA Tbe eee ae ae © ony ee 12.08 2.81 6.43 Olea 


Comparative Food Prices, 1926 


We may next directly compare the current prices of certain staple food products in typical 
cities of the Maritime Provinces and nearby cities in Canada and the United States (Tables 
III and IV). It will be seen that Maritime prices are not materially different from those of 
Montreal and Toronto, though higher in some cases,: but are considerably lower than those of the 
larger neighbouring cities of the United States—a statement which applies to most Canadian cities. 


TABLE III.—Cost of a Food Budget, comprising specified articles and quantities mentioned, 
in certain cities of the United States, January, 1926 


Fall United 
Commodities Quantity Boston River, eee: Banal. States 
Mass. rs ey average 
Silom stealer es...) Eh ey Tal: 65:1 60-9 60-9 40-5 40-8 
Rotnd steak y) )):28h we, TRS 52-4 46-1 45-9 35-0 35-0 
Pip roast ele) eee ee gnc 79-6 63-2 59-2 59-2 60-0 
CUNGK SOASC cn Joe dee, ace 56:0 45-8 41-6 45°8 44-2 
HACOR, S1IGRM ia: Joey te ay: 47-4 45-4 45-2 45-1 48-2 
DANONE dyakts dha cakel. au 9-2 9-5 9-8 9-6 9-3 
ND PIKE PROS ens. bs ke dove Goss 6 qts 89-4 84-0 81-0 79-2 89-2 
UG OCT en ener ode ee ces meelae 3 lbs. 172-8 167-1 Lio 169-2 165-2 
GCHeGEo DIB yh. Meee Mae de 79-6 78-2 77-4 76-0 75-2 
1 ns fread rae traenar tte srg ier gear rare inks 44-8 43-4 42-2 42-2 44-6 
Hogs inéshe ast tees is ers: 1 doz. 65-8 70-9 59-3 57-2 53-9 
Gat eo. Ae EN tte REE SEW. 15 lbs. 136-5 139-5 150-0 135-0 141-0 
Pour REE AT BET Abe Ree b) ay, LOM 69-0 64-0 63-0 58-0 62-0 
Rolled onter ys). acGht 008, Ons 45-5 48-5 387°5 43-5 45-5 
LS ec pahen i OD EMER viii Se AER deal Paige 25:2 24-4 25-8 23-0 Dao 
Pee ete an Me ere he hot. 2 pks. 183-0 189-0 171-0 171-0 174-0 
I alo was te eae che. bE aioe. bib. 6-4 6-1 5-5 6-8 5-9 
Com ocannedent .7 ent dates. sin 6-6 5-7 5-6 5:3 5-6 
Peas canned: °..) oc. bane. pis 4-2 3°7 Sor 3°3 3-6 
Sugar, granulated........... 4 “ 26-4 26:8 26-8 25-6 26-8 
CB Rie a eta rea Oe a tak 38-7 31-4 30-4 84-6 38-0 
Cole Se ee > Shai 14-0 13-3 13-5 12-5 12-8 
Pam OS. sisi br oee Te Oey eee ad. ts 17-6 15-6 15-8 16-7 17-2 
Totala ses. St 598. (acta: Te $13 35 $12 82 $12 46 11-94 12-21 

Anthracite | Anthracite | Anthracite | Anthracite | Anthracite 

Coal (prices April, 1926)....]............ $15. 75-16. 00/$16. 25-16.75} $16.56 |$13.44-13.78/$15.37-15.54 

Bituminous 
$ 9.11 


*See Prices and Price Indexes, 1925, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, pp. 90-91, for more detailed sta- 
tistics. 
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Special Investigation into Costs of Living and Prices Paid for Materials in the Fruit 
Growing Areas in the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, and in New York State 


The information which follows was obtained by visiting supply points for fruit growers 
in the Annapolis Valley, (Annapolis, Kings and Hants counties) and in New York State, (Niagara, 
Monroe and Columbia counties). Niagara and Monroe counties are situated just south of 
Lake Ontario in a district where the intensive cultivation of orchards probably surpasses 
that of any other district in the United States. Columbia county is in the Hudson River 
Valley and ranks with the former district as a fruit-growing centre. New York is the largest 
apple growing state in the Union. | , 


The method adopted in collecting the prices data was to compare identical grades in both 
countries as far as that was practicable. It was, however, frequently impossible to make such 
exact comparisons owing to differences in styles and makes and in customs and standards 
of living. This was particularly true of commodities falling within the clothing and house- 
furnishings categories. The diversity of makes and styles and, to a lesser degree, the differences 
in standards of living, rendered it necessary to make the comparison on some other basis than 
that of identical qualities in goods. The method adopted was to ascertain the predominant 
selling price, that is, the price at which sales were most frequently made, of the article in question. 
Where this method was used, differences in price levels in the two countries may be partly due 
to difference in quality as well as to the price factor; this, however, has not operated to 
destroy comparability. 


To ascertain cost of living conditions four groups of commodities were studied, viz., 
Food, Clothing, Furniture and Household Effects, Fuel and Lighting. The results show that 
in all four groups costs of living were higher in New York State than in the Annapolis Valley. 
A budget was constructed for each group, which included the commodities shown in the price 
lists. In calculating the budget each commodity was weighted by the approximate yearly 
consumption and results reduced to per capita or per family weekly expenditure. Table V 
gives the budget figures. 


TABLE V.—Comparative Per Capita or Per Family Weekly Costs of Specified Groups of 
Commodities in the Annapolis Valley and New York State 


Annapolis 
oe Valley 
SSSR LE Re SUAS Se Ma Ue DR repealed AAs yaks) a ag MOREY We SY ER Se ils? 
oo) Sets. $ . cts. 
Weekly budget of foods for a family of fives a.c0 ae, wee 11.90 1115 
Per capita weekly expenditure for clothing— 
GID ss hx olin el Hin tot BNC a La lubetie Grd bl og) Mave else ak, PVs PSL EL east ps Neg eR Co toe Set a 1.80 1.68 
WOMONc.coe sn a Pia UMN ke en un eer Neen ren ne 1.58 1.41 
Family expenditure, weekly, for furniture and household effects................ 1.37 1.30 


A detailed explanation of the situation follows: 


Food Prices.—In the food group it wasfound that prices of animal products (meats, butter, 
etc.) were, on the whole, considerably higher in the New York sections, while the prices of many 
staple groceries were somewhat lower (see Table VI for statement of comparative prices in full 
detail). The latter fact is accounted for partly by the intense competition of chain stores. 


Prices for meats and groceries weighted, according to family consumption, give the following 
amounts as the cost of a family budget for one week:— 


Annapolis Valley........... “ap Seba Ain hae Oia Matias Mee laa al $11.15 
New York State eivie 2 caro a. ait ope bee alae ewer ium metal 11.90 
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TABLE VI.—Comparative Table of Food Prices at Points in New York State and Annapolis 
5; Valley 


Norse:—Some of the commodities included in the following tables are produced and consumed directly 


on the ae The price quoted is the prevailing price at supply points nearest to the farming community 
concerned. 


ees New York | Annapolis 
State Valley 
Meats, etc.— cts. cts. 
Tob MIU ales MARIE I sk Gels wehas 6 clears, Sethe od ubareaaieelee ees lb. 40 30 
Beef; round) ci 6s SRW ai OF ere itt ial oh oho a aha & ae Eb aLpOar Wel ahd MRA 6 iy 35 25 
ROPE AMRIT so '5 oo i's els be ate, tlle bats Yoda's), 'a ‘on "o's n'a oi lah GSS Ml a allt betel Xi 34 22 
MR OGE SEVOUICLOE hich. Serta saute 1a 'o% ase ele male a awe “a Tacha oats ole ltra eeeite lace S's ci] 26 16 
PRG OR. BEA reltys rs SGtR Ya ole a) chal tia alr R a Ra daldielsls eel dadldditepad dudeld des bie 22 14 
PUR a ccs cB be haleae tel taite Pack a Tad ed "m "a's Ys n'a" “aa he ola este a aslo’ “atte f 35 25 
BT ae RID | 1/0 Ya ares (ufis "os «bear's s.0'0\'s o's ny» (0% osc tal laterals law 8 “f 32 27 
COR MAO UIICOU NY, Seis ihe nstera 767 Stare fase to. 4b ale! n'a ere teat ebbr'e ls 'ocele' o 44 42 
REN UML i GF ci 1. Sh le ra tabe olla aude 5 fa e's State ce Ale ele EMI's ala’ oe 4 48 47 
Vis Ish eoiegl ered bose Walks 81 G27¢ Nin AERIS LCT HOI MOOR DO A rR I 4 70 65 
FUE CO NBARG HOMELESS! ek poh cic sidl ghal el si'vinl ie viatetiitatdieia gd od deleeis “ 30 18 
Fish, salmon}’canned kind most sold:...). 6c. odsitese eee cdsleedewese " 36 25 
PCE en, WI Re Ciccone tegha falta tea e's ‘a laa barhtp a tattat bata faatatanWeete Yale's * 22 25 
Hecs, tresity. 10 a, oe os Bel aaa bene a Uk lag: lard RR PaaS itl UN doz. 44 40 
MSS COE OTOAINOUY Es i cls ck TL ne 4 aiid 2g o wleis b's 0's ley A eata tate wh fa esaile wectte tbe re lb. 54 45 
EMERGE RIE Y Fors ee rl ce ean el ceca ila poe eo a ee Mr ln ded ers * 48 40 
RT ah ea eRe a ate Ne tha Sit lake's a's ‘wPaslarara dy atta tar teiia elas hte ate ates ht re 32 33 
NALA ne LB MM Ls acl ta tl 209,40 alls ls “sad i. "c o a eho e p OMIR a Fae ay ual tae quart 11 12 
Groceries— . 

EE OR ee MOM IN is cic ie Roehl TON eee t's ‘o's SG G's te ai'eie aba SPUN PANG a aM ENN Taha td falas lb. 2 z 

PCC ee NEE Pere te cA a os cs alae Mem RNROrMaM hare ca ol a sadkeg i 154 173 

J kere LE Ee a 2 a A aD act 4) 6 OR ea 24 1bs| 1.40-1.45 1 45 
eee A Ee SON is eos owas b RBM RNORIERD Ee aise dea qinlerelelt lb. 5 6 
ee ee TT ke cc hig 5 ots QE a ETM TOe em EEG Sb gol aod cela of 12 9 
EL MOM NE es ely preteens te totals yl aterg'gtovotaresahalanohatad Melotaeit tae WtbPer 2 enue srahatatel ate “ 14 15 
SES ee PO Mc See eee PL Nes (i adgs at dh whan ghd ohabctalloteh hotter er akghal OP Fated Goyhcrat tra) oh % 8 9 
ODI ee IER A Ls relate She aN Oh ie ee a hid dpe oat 2 4 7 
OTROS Nes Leet yicuh sleeve dae es aoe ated Maa aE Y po ews peck 55 55 

MIGR TETOOU TUTE E (/, AOL Ot ESN Pa ed ENS a mee PUN ae eae lb. 16 173 
PPT eT cg iki eabctvany agieh Ulta rgueachereiy seg hatg Madera aenuseratohatp bel ete catalla'a’yhe ay 144 19 
CO tt I ea ee RDN Ue PB crt eral A sangha Be tghatbna tater ¢ 164 19 
OMA OCR CA ONO 2578. alias uisatty eis atelgeatale'olalelototalele wtelvidteraateswteraterare tin 23 18 
PACING ios eco lh ctsdalenerale) inRekctah mutemceh sta nsolaler dl ole Sie dl btahaber ctutalpber alataraleh 2’s tin 18 17 
MUA ABNIR OC oe io aha wlesatstctat cbanere le? schon adebakanatenataral obi slahParataletytctane ctivoievetatratana «i 17 17 
PGR 0 ere OGL os ahs si oactohetes hatorcrchahata alo sabalaatevehe’ettere’stereterata tate eletatsteretetecans ‘f 25 35 
OME L WTR MELIA LOC c0. d.s scot olatoratera’ afolaroheaturwhelaketotetsteravatalalnte'aateletore lene ts latttatat tallets lb. 4 8 

SmI ee a ec Meee N Ne hay Sse ee Wie ey), | ea i 6 3 
Sere OEN OSE SON sr arch atedot ia kal ak okatet shahacshatalaratplat oder eh shite’ ote’ odelatadeletotaldtere ss 70 70 
Coffee ETE, Ae ee ent cee DU ee vee ae ob 50 65 
NAIA A Res pe ere et nets ebayer en date Morn hag aera aed anna cheese N diy -anbramarielampallahnearery gal 36 43 

Aol os co 3 ea MU ce NESS A Rl A Ca lb 3 3 
Pepvenr ia. Seen: eee Rae neat. ae rae. Sha kb ewe hada 60 60 
Loree OA tie, Wee, cg UCI Se prety RIE aR RPM ReIESee LPC am Ga uinE RR bar 6 ‘| 

DOR RT ee Le TD) DOE SP MOST SS VOR aD oP Imp. 

gal. 24 35 

RRR UAT.) undone. apace bya allan a cepeketlainidindialy 2 aan rad a aie ae Rls cia iat ia box 400 53 134 


Clothing Prices.—In this group and in that of house furnishings, prices of woollen goods 
were found to be higher in New York State and those for cotton goods lower (Table VII). 
Since the disparity is greater for woollen goods all textile articles average higher in New York 
State. 

A budget consisting of the clothing items included in the accompanying table of prices 
and weighted according to yearly consumption, gives the following weekly per capita amounts: 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER Capita FoR CLOTHING 


SARI New York | Annapolis 
State Valley 


a $ cts. $ 8 cts. 
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TABLE VII.—Comparative Prices of Clothing 


—— New York | Annapolis 
State Valley 


(a) Mens Crorsinc— 


Omercons: LOAM cit bss Mb sc tcc oie alae AO tak ee... Cee ea 35 00 30 00 
POERUS LAVCEC 0s AL Sc pas NI ects och) aia “eg by Saat oe RO Pe OT 30 00 25 00 
SHES, SOR OL. A AR kB Petts Oh ils os) tas a ogg ek 35 00 30 00 
Oppralisiies Sea or, Me Se Poa ee LECT CERRO 8 bas 2UTe TEL ee ae 1 75 2 25 
Sacks: .coptonsyni nt sack adess dae. cle: ss LG. weg tales | oe 0 25 025 
Seeks pwoollonee.: ahem et ee kee ae i a ee eo 0 75 0 65 
Uniderwear, wool, Treaivy 0. orca. a no dee bee © oP ee ce ee 5 00- 7 00 5 00 
ss COUGON, Tins Se Pal, RNR. SSS TI a ie Ee 1945: 2 00 
PETS, WOT KOM Si MS ee lk om dle NR: oe i |e ee ee 1 00 1 50 
% TORT OON,. cc: nag Sa! spades s.c R eee o ihas sdecnie Oh ae ae Ste. ee ee 1 75- 2 00 2 00 
Obhaise SOLEUS RE i, DSU, ED SO ad San 2h Ras ol ae a 0 20 0 30 
Ba, Be Cel) Pe G9, TOR PEA RR te a POURED ne RON NES p rE Ts Sr O=L “PLP TN IRR EMRE Dots bi 3 00-5 00 | 4 00-5 00 
ORRIN 8.) Base eg BM act che pesbalees og a okt kc eae aa ek ee ey ee 1 50 2 C0 
Sweaters lighta lh s UC ear ak Ae OE Se ne ete, Aerts Res, Gee 3 00- 5 00 3 00 
Smeateva hos viyciue, feayth. CE ie in Rak <ihy e e Re ae ees 2is es eoaee 8 00 6 00 
TROLS WOTK:. Nr ee he to Sa oe ad Gael et es ye 
EY RISING: ee ee, VC ee St ree See eT te er eas 3 75 4 00 
SSR cc arnt.” Aa aid ate ae te manna aera len MD Mae | vibe “rh LS aN RR 0). 5 00 4 75 
BOTS. CES er a ee oe Cg target oe me eres 4 eC ee ae 5 00 Ry eoD 
(b) Women’s CLtotHInc— 
OODCOS EN DOOW IE «oda Me oe hia hrs leis tat eel ae oe 40 00 30 00 
NYO! CTCSE! eo ete cee cE en ne Dare Saget eee Onna 15 00 12 00 
Cottomdress tpur, Dep Towa, aly core eller eet oad abner eo AP aes 4 75 5 00 
FIGO6e tab. 6 Bea De eye aa ee ee er AA Coie 1 75 225 
PLUSIOL yell AY, 5 oe ees ac Bh Ak al sik coe Oh eee Cee 1 00- 1 50 1 00-1 50 
4 REO) | eee). ae. Os Cea A RM Caen Var SV SOR ass ath EPO 1 50 1 25 
if OTL ORE SRR ie Vikce die dee Ree Sis tad torte a ai rhe ee ee 0 50 }.6 0 50 
Wise Wieamvn; OGkGON. jv AG echelon ds cL es ee ee 1 00 1 25 
CORCDORVOSt (cobs ba he BUR Ae oh Oe tect h a dee F Matt tea onan te aes eee 0 45 0 45 
Prncessislip a hea oe ene, SUB, eee. Peek Vale moe Lo ae ae 1H25 1 50 
PEA Ce WET et Bes ti ALS My ails uamcuygen «sil eal Ran ea a 5 00 5 00 
_ SUMING SPT Ce hie Ce ee ei Ee ee Le tae Ca Oe RET ae eee 5 00 5 00 
Oa COT KITE bic idste Pac Mot stor cco: teenie lesa tn 0 ak ed ota ce ee ees 5 60 4 25 
S OPOSS! Bee ot eee Peake cbc cn seine coed ie nen aes ee eee 5 00 5 00 


Furniture and House Furnishings.—In this group it was extremely difficult to make satis- 
factory comparisons on account of the great variety of makes and qualities. Only in the simpler 
kinds of furniture was there found to be anything approaching standardization. Moreover 
it was found that in New York State there was a tendency to use more expensive types of 
furniture than are used in the Annapolis Valley. Excellent roads, tourist traffic, etc., seem to 
bring about greater uniformity in regard to living standards in town and country. Where 
prices for goods of similar quality could be obtained it was found that they were not much 
different in the two countries (see Tables VIII, [X and X). 


A budget consisting of the articles included in the price lists for furniture, textile house- 


hold effects and miscellaneous household effects, weighted according to yearly consumption, 
shows the following amounts: 


WEEKLY EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY FOR FURNITURE AND HousE FURNISHINGS 
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TABLE VIII.—Comparative Furniture Prices 


pele New York | Annapolis 
State Valley 


\ 
PE ht LAI FET od ud TER, RRO RR rl a BPE, 4 AR 10 00 10 00 
RUIN gE at ek icc Le aited sc ula cus y's Mae eae a of hale ie auae ole 10 00 9 00 
OP VATE GA. LI aN tats en TR a i GRY bis ihe LAR ae areal 12 00 10 00 
ee Al reads SMG AIMEE js oe ais's ciec vo 6 sinete dw alow waiely GR glak + via we eas 34 00 30 00 
Witker rockeriicrocomme nisin. ..0 210 Sten. l Atk ake eh ees oh eee vce eee 15 00 15 00 
NYT Tt SON IRE ns ht cdle didi nome (RES ARGO SER FREE hese o) oh: A Rene 10 00* 4 50 
Pee TO MIOOE TOE ites sais er in bdr ps o.oo ow olote wielere Madea egies Nas cess’ 4 75 5 50 
Pe MON M NOT OTCOIATE AOD fa Ae Ons. Sees cic id i dlsi< sae op cado-s BaD aame mee te aed ena 10 50 10 50° 
TARGHEE ARE SREB, Set rae sore. tasks x ste islerels utolarais « pie udtetd « heb wievee ie ine herd brew VTA ps 1525 
Chesterfields sets, 3 piece..............e2000: Fal pub ld & RATE ELTON: are cet ara 175 00 175 00 
CoalAnew ood Banca i. OUR. OE) F0e el Me ah NS GL. oe 100 00-125 00 100 00 


* Better quality. 
TABLE IX.—Comparative Prices of Textile House Furnishings 


eal New York | Annapolis 
State Valley 


EO Vee COU OTe PTO 44. Siedhy, es egy gaatlald wre ce ee ee mldvmiclel avery dee, wie ae pair 0 90 0 75 
Rep TSE OP TOT] rato alate Coli LS ON, OAR URES SRG NPI PRR AVR T Coser nur” AU. ARS Te each 175 2 00 
TERIOCIOUN SS TIEGIDS LTT COAE: cite sion a a reveals aca lateks Combat a aigidne Ae ataste sien o's 6 cs 6 00 ; 5 00 
LOW ls SATE CCOULON Yop Teiae cL Ark tie cue oie ciate: See ahee SE eee Male cine Somes 2 0 25 ® 025 
oh aOR chek. co te ee cn ae Re eae sles a 0.9 & i 0 50 0 45 
AES Vo OLE RE IMCL RON arch V Re hs. igehois sic messiah ae a miei WNL Tee ERs! & eine sia es 0 50 0 50 
BS a eM oe Res Ande iaceeiathn cha + ok Siaist SAREE sh we pair 2 50 2 25 
PiU Ge OCU NCA fee fale floc ccna g wah vein e cite cee sisted blo oiaimaw sors Be 12 50 10 00 
ET OM OE ONC LOD es Sony hey hen PE os Tenis Bae tw o Cae Ted ely nisve aibie's each 6 00 4 50 
AEG OME POLO IG vio cago este cdc Cite acre tate laa a e686 os vista eae maeate SU's ve eiiaee eS yard 0 45 0 50 
RU ERED Re eee ci CLES Se ee eae © wie ore ah tt ote hie atte thao: ial sie a om laele al 0 35 0 25 
: ECU se ek Aa ee eee eT ee Meet ater ete Wid & a ethe dhe e “ 0 50 0 50 
Carpet Fig Rae SGOT tow oe erste cys Sim Maree de Uloreibalnen-enlerenphosalesenl each 42 00 45 00 
6 MeO ae, ete et Tat 270 hanes Mir TON alae: Bag Lg Ca aim Be ef 25 00 22 00 

CU ONGC eM maEe TE arrests oe aCe oe See erie syle SRO ie AE 5 ite dedua Sule 3 15 75 15 75 
QiRCTG Ue WW ree WHOSE a ete ee dae ees Meee Ue ean ees ek God patents per yd. 1 00 1 10 


TABLE X.—Comparative Prices of Miscellaneous Household Effects 


— New York Annapolis 
State Valley 


Dal COD ata aM nA Er ee Ye Meek. hcg a vibuch sok nis ee es aee cece die e obs soe 1 00 1 00 
PAUCEDAN NON AIG! Ou UAl Cr ai cid Sithsicre alate Mie wie <4 S156 oo chalie'e euaeepe be pee beens Wie a a.0la 0 40 0 60 
ECVing at wareo we ee ee ek AEA OW, Lh Svc teens decics owen ote eh wows 0 55 0 60 
"Tin PIADIATOM oh. cho ck ate chs sce dem ate De Ne aleve ci'c'e vataetre ereaauo eine acy uke stein «+ 0 10 0 12 
CTAN ICSD LAG ee ee ae PE ae catches ite so lale Pu ioe lateletel ea et ones er wade tee hve 0 25 0 25 
FS OLLEY, LR niches cere eee Ce ee Me ee aos Doak he cee RANE Si a et reve w cts oie, .e as 2 00 1 75 
vorgbbavegert cy op (tc! Weer 9 ghys Geys sted, Oe 9 2) ial ey iy ee a ee RAS aaa 0 25 0 30 
Washtubs, @SiVaniwea InGaN mee. We fo wlalc iss tea etn ces Gc se eae eaeae ene nee 1 00 175 
IBTOOR Sake Di oe Pe aan ee eer enr MO merc BA dull! co tin ew ky aiclatooa dataietig oles week 0 75 0 80 
PE GADOG: COMBE ct seam eis Cee MI EPEE LIM. cial, = « dng Gh eiele css Oe te 6 baie pitere enies win 0 80 1 10 
GAT an TAO aioe he oe eles nee MIRE Ls AGL Co uiccr c cnccereiate s, cin ete Siacclc a eon ulate Ueto gt 1 00 1 25 
COS SINR Gli. aes tad enn Toe et EME EE ar dha a's chs ache a blot ec sles pre's tice at Re Waters 1 00 2 00 
WilSCtric [ISVS SOV Vek eae eh Rs as ce a eo ea sale Soto e paca elec b are ucheve ahece 0 27 0 35 
PB OEIIG LORSTOTS aici rte pictr ac eee ier arn Tok Ge aieecvacaety: ose eure gs hirorobe mow er Pisdtete-avoe harem 4 00 5 00 
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Fuel and Lighting.—A budget for fuel and lighting, including coal, wood and coal oil, 
allowing for the difference in heating units in Anthracite coal but not allowing for the greater 
fuel value of hardwood, weighted according to estimated consumption, shows the following 
results: 


— New York Annapolis 


State Valley 
Weekly household averave expenditures: c.'c i ce'sscice cece ee ccs cewemnss cies $2 90 $2 60 


ann Eanes 


Electricity was not included in the budget calculation, as the rates vary considerably in 
different localities and more information would have had to be collected before a reliable com- 
parison could be made. Moreover, in the Annapolis Valley coal-oil lighting is still predomi- 
nantly used (see Table XI). 


TABLE XI.—Comparative Prices for Fuel and Lighting 


— New York State Annapolis Valley 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Costaner toni a...2 bic weteies Kote same Anthracite, 15 00 Bituminous, 10 00—11 00 
Wood, per full cord equivalent............. Mostly soft 10 25 Hard, 7 50—9 50 
Coal Oil, retail per gal. (Imperial)........ 0 24 0 35 
quantities per gale" “oscilla: 0 214 0 32 
FORSCETICMAY 05.2 See ok kako ewok oe oe ee oem Lockport, Niagara County, 5c. 
per K.W. hr., for first 35 K.W., 
2c. thereafter. Near Kentville— 


Medina, Monroe County, 12c. per| Light 124c. K.W. hr. 
K.W. hr. for small consump-| Heat, first 100 K.W. 4c., 
tion, 2c. afterwards. second 100, 34c., third 

Kinderhook, Columbia County, 100, 3c., over, 24c. 
sliding scale commencing at 
20c. average llc. 


Producers’ Materials and Costs.—The accompanying table gives comparative data regarding 
the price of materials which the farmer must purchase to carry on production: (Table XII) 


TABLE XII.—Comparative Prices of Producers Materials 


oe New York State Annapolis Valley 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Farm IMPLEMENTS, Etc.— 
VE IOY E FONE oa yi oa ia'es ale Merc alein. are Uae eee ats 26 00 
POWEer Oprayers, 64.5 S20R. UGE toe kane Myers, average price|Myers & Hardy average 
425 0 price 455 00 
Horse Disc Harrow, 2 horse, 12 disc, 16 ins.......... 47 75 to 52 00 53 00 
Mowing Machine: b iteoug.s. titit an senctet cere cata D. & M. 80.00-90.00 D. & M. 98 50 
POtSe ri AKe ao-0Uss ect ec cline aoe ie een wa atenen D. & M. 45 00 D. & M. 53 50 
© ObHEO: DIGG ORS. ee see aes bccn cate cr teteeclhe a ts eae Eureka 130 00 Junior 138 00 
FE DLGLO LL IANEOL As Godel ol cc ee ee ee eee 140 00 145 00 
AVAGO sh a teat as.co cae Niaee fue ee eee e ane eee .|Keystone, $70.00, other D. & M. 118 00 
makes 85 00-116 00 

Manure oprentier, a DOTse.. 4.4024 cee es ss eee eee D. & M. 175 00-180 00 D. & M. 192 00 
DEINE GOO WEE te LUssabMnts te bor eh ee ee eee ace ae 80 00—90 00 100 00 
Csrain and: Bertibeer a Tut. yA6 cone tones ote ae 165 00—180 00 175 00 
Lever Spritig, POoth (Parrowee Ae: ccc ot Nees: 22 ee 2 sections 31 00 2 sections 32 00 
Tractor, Fordson standard equipment............... 520 00—525 00 635 00 
Trucks, Ford 1 ton— 

CBSE ce toesrsec ain etaicth tae mame 352 00—359 00 1 L&io 00 


ehaasio anc. Starter.d 5... sacs bet 402 00—409 00 545 00 
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TABLE XII.—Comparative Prices of Producers Materials—Continued 


—— New York State Annapolis Valley 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Toots AND OTHER HARDWARE— . 
Nail Hammer, each............00- See Aer eras auate ha ae 0 75 1 00 
Wire Nails base keg........¢...s000- , FORTS, See 3 90 4 50 
les og ski fd CORB Le a A Ua a i 2 00 1 85 
A VG8 OO ples vise weet «he tas Abe tale ahels i. Gavetlere ve gate on 2 75 2 50 
Pea PCLLA VV ALG: SU) TOCATGO a 644 acc oie gems o.4iv bes vie 00 eo 4 50 4 60 
Dune emMONUNME NG Toc reise e cect ct cab iets es eee 0 20 0 25 
Cormigated Steel 8 int T hinges. cee iat ae. cel. 0 40 0 70 
CUSICAL OOS or ile - RE Dae CE RO ERIE ne ae 1 35 1 40 
Pitti Pork: 4../... fan TPT etre cic Shick eer Peis 1 25 1 35 
PEABO CARE OT Elin ok es Bete ak chee oS TAR 1°%5 1 aah g3) 
oh Se ILE ae IRR en Soe AY I SS UOT ley LM I a OR 1 75 215 
2 Se ded BRAS 8, Se. i @ ie Pare ER a ARR ei 1 00 1 25 
oh BUNCE SHOVEL eee ee eee wench eck ieee 1 15 1 35 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS— 
SUES OE CAIN IODIN. Seek eee 6 veces ck s'ces's ess 65 00— 78 00 70 00 
Nitfateof Soda—Carloads: .. si. cas che sloe Wels e ei'ee'e 62 00— 64 00 
eT ate ee REE Ok, 65 00— 75 00 65 00 
PROMUUE OBUISALES. foe ete os ie ha vicas asses ccc sce eo net 21 00— 24 00 23 00 
Muristoit Potash wea: ee. 20S oe. ce wR 46 00 42 00 
ee arcs, AE cic NE ory: sc Ak oioleline Sie bids,0,0s:a: erste 36 80— 42 80 35 00 
Ce te ree esti Lo eI TA a tohchorrsnsn Peed ctov ar ete's!svuid“age wr sharerarons 35 00— 38 00 32 00 
Manure (Very little obtainable.).............. 000. 2 00 up 2 00 or less 


New York State 


SPRAYING MATERIALS — ——————— Annapolis 
Hudson Lake Ontario Valley 

Valley Section 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Q0-10 aulisnee dusts ie eR Pt, FO, . BRIO, A A cwt. 4 50 - 6-00 
Pure sulbhumdustins jo iach canes aa bye dereitals Selatles Us asive ~ 3 00 3 10 3 90 
SU OE Gt OG oo s Waks clos asa bisa’ aie RRA Aes as - 3 50 3 50 
PMC SUL see ee ees Pee tees gal.| 15c¢c.—17c. 16c.—17c. {$11 ie 40 gals, 
Bluestone (copper sulphate)..........2.c.ccccescccecces lb. 7c.— 8c. 6c.—9c. 8c. 
Arsenate of lime (calcium arsenate).............cee000- " 15c. 15$c¢. 14c. 
AYRGRAtetmCORE POLY coo... Sclsat ecu c cer ecorecki ess " 16c. 16c.—20c. 24¢c. 
Arsenate of lead, ORLOR NG to te eta ter eee ace ss - 8c—llc. 10c. 
Hiydratemimnor tai lnc cle lc ee een ee ee eee ee ton 22 00 20 00 22 00 
Black leaf 40 (nicotine sulphate)............0...-eeceee gal. 12 50 11 00—13 00 12 50 


N.B.—Prices are shown for three sections because of differences in marketing methods. In the Hud- 
son and Annapolis Valleys many materials are purchased and sold co-operatively with the result that 
prices in several lines are lower. 


OTHER Farm MaTERIALS : New York Annapolis 
State Valley 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Midd ling sit 200 2 Stee ee) s ROSE D OLS aah woot ele cwt.} 1 80—2 00 2 35—2 45 
Rs GTi Fo ert eines ae eR ie ae renga bins Sie. +.slako teins <bblad ane a 1 80 1 90—2 10 
ClOPIN NOR eis J en ee Re as SUA, ccc cac sthenatesiocsntaree 2 10 2 25—2 50 
Motor cars—Ford prices, Standard Equipment— 
PR UUNA DO tiene a ct eeepc mater OO Ban, Sil oe, 8, 80.) sb ooo grate aie e alga ede Shem oie weeny 400 00 545 00 
OUDG Soe tare eet er TE te ee ITS co's 0's aa » ofe'e MER nee R a ao. t.m.oe 8 Ayn 8 4 535 00 710 00 
LUGO. cote tr eee Ae RS CUO Ne Oe cea es OME REGS OTE. ¥ 545 00 725 00 
BOTGOPS «ashore We Ree eae tat oe danas go kas cae eee Succ techn 595 00 800 00 
SGUPIDE.. ox... aL RE Rs als: co aka ec ce pegs Nee tas ps oneuas 420 00 565 00 
Coal oil—large quantities—Imperial gal..... 0... ccc ec cee ee cece ee eeee 21kc. 32¢. 
Gasoline—large quantities—Imperial gal......... 0... cece cece eee cece cceeces 24 c. *35C. 
JOY sod ts Peme@em gta Me fe ce 8 chr Ask Si rain eo Ree a ee, rn a ar 60 c. 40c. 
Lives IFOStORE. GU UX Oe ie oe CA Un tcee oo taiitins eee nue ales 10 00 11 50 


*When used for tractor a rebate of 4c. tax is collectable. 
27719—8} 
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Miscellaneous Producers’ Costs—Concluded. 
eee ers 
New York State | 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCERS’ Costs ——_____—_—_—__—_———_| Annapolis 
Lake Ontario Hudson Valley 
Section Valley 
Wages— $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Hired man per month with privileges such as house, garden, 
ete. Finckowtmealgssstocusiceges aciy ieee reer ines 80 00 65 00—75 00 | 50 00—65 00 
Day laboury Find own meals. . 46.45... 3560.02 ds per day| 40010hrs.| 3 509 hrs. 2.50 
Telephone rates— 
PGE TAS evn eb a ane oe Bee RMR Selle, Wiatn u lo we a ie ees ee 2 00 3 00 2 00 
Mutual Fire Insurance rates— 
Por:$1 00Odor 3 Years: Ie.) acids dices d8 05 shea hemeetnatd teeta 2 00 1 50 1 50 
maximum 
Taxes— 
One example taken from each section. ; 
Per $1 OO er 2s rh id) Pas Re eae Babe oom 0) GEL aun eels 25 50 39 00 27 00 
Per cent of property value assessed....1..0.....sseeeseceees 40 303 gir): 
Farm LAND VALUES PER ACRE New York Annapolis - 
State Valley 
bias $ cts. $ cts. 
Tixcentional orchard landtiper acto oi ea eee ea ale a eae ee eel 400 00—600 00 500 00 
OPGMIAEY OTCMAFG ABO s ss 5 hones oe cia tes teeaibl ae aie ag nage a cere wim epee teets 200 00—400 00 300 00 
Opcinary tillage LANG ot cues Wane ea gcin hy ee octal sian Wee at ee nate oie 75 00—100 00 75 00 
ROuch pasture lands cer doses res oo eh eee SUE Te OUre wane Sine re atone 25 00 25 00 
Building values— 
OTT eC See easier alot lee mn men CE RIM ACPRRLEUR erm koe aya, SSS 4,000—20,000 | 3,000—6,000 
DN ee MU ch Ne wea tay. Coe sega aD sn ales 8.20 lis dec ce tan Ree T; ; - 
WIGLVEARO TATOR Toten coerce. ceo aera oh a enna otis woke ene e seecalecela alee around 6% around 7% 


It is difficult to reduce the preceeding items of producers’ costs to definite summing up. 
Nevertheless from data collected in the Annapolis Valley some idea may be gained regarding the 
relative position of farmers in that region with respect to production costs and those in the 
areas of New York State. The following costs per acre for the Annapolis Valley were estimated 
on the basis of an assumed production of 80 barrels to the acre: 


$ cts. 
Labour for maintenance, fertilizing, cultivating, pruning, etc................ 40 00 
Eabour of handling) picking) packing; OtC.... 2 des cs se sae < es +s se Vom mbes cts 40 00 
Barreleiat 406s oh he Re Sig wrens Het tecte aywuer at an Puattaitons: are elise te Rots. cess yank arena ade 32 00 
Materials—fertilizing; spraying; Ct@s ciive8s saw rers Meee oes ers wes oe ee 24 00 
Mixed Clareeeii ts. : eee uh) ou tase ak See tmaleas pletiaes abies aie mosleiare o 4a <a armaments 32 00 

168 00 


Of this total cost per acre, $112 or 662% was incurred for labor and for barrels, two items 
in respect to which the Annapolis Valley farmers have a decided advantage. Of the materials 
used, $20.50 out of $24.00 was expended for fertilizers and spraying materials in which the 
Annapolis Valley farmer apparently does not labor under a material disadvantage when both 
fertilizers and spraying materials are considered together. In the items included under fixed 
charges, there is no disadvantage in tax rates or insurance charges. There would be an advantage 
in interest charges based on capital values. Mortgage and equipment charges would be higher 
for the Annapolis Valley farmer. Feed costs are likewise higher (bran, middlings, etc.). 

The above calculations were made on the basis of a yield of 80 barrels to the acre. If this 
be considered too high, and the yield halved, the results are as follows, in this case over 57% 
of the total cost being for labor and barrels: 


abeur.tor Maintenance... ’.’.. cae ae ae eee a eee oe $40.00 

Sty HAR crac djarors 4000 esa dma elaetess elke Mea gota ny Sieh 20.00 
VATE E ret ne ee tere ee eet SRR te «ema ent eae 16.00 
Mi cteria lad, sete bossa < Giala s ss: dOR) Ue ep RAO A G37, 0 a a 24.00 
Hired Char ces 00 cis als wlatavehy Side <oripuealage ease alia erate elle aie 32.00 


$132.00 


LAL 


From the point of view of actual production costs the Annapolis Valley farmer does not 
seem, all things considered, to be at a disadvantage as compared with New York State fruit 
growers. A lack of prosperity must then be due to farming methods or marketing conditions. 
With regard to efficiency in farming methods, the opinion of well-informed people in the Annapolis 
Valley was that intensive and extensive cultivation should be greatly increased. This would 
lead to more diversified crops, larger areas cultivated and greater production per acre, resulting 
in a lower overhead charge per unit of produce. The farms visited in New York State offered 
considerable contrast to many in the Annapolis Valley in the greater diversity of their products 
and the larger area of individual tillage crops. The Western New York section has, as already 
remarked, reached perhaps the highest stage of intensive cultivation attained by fruit-growing 
in the United States. It has been the subject of much study by the New York State Agricultural 
College at Ithaca. Very comprehensive statistics of farm costs, production, capital, profits, — 
etc., have been collected from individual farmers for a number of years. These figures are 
averaged yearly and afford a means by which the farmer can judge of the strength or weakness 
of his methods as compared with those of others. Similar work of this nature would doubtless 
be of value in the Annapolis Valley. 

Intimately related to the question of production is that of markets. Freight charges 
limit competition with Ontario. Alternatives include the West Indies and British markets. 
“In respect to markets, New York State possesses many advantages. Transportation facilities 
between New York, Boston and the fruit-growing regions is excellent. Goods can be shipped 
from the Lake Ontario section one day and be in New York the next morning. Moreover, there 
are numerous large cities and towns which have to be supplied. In the Lake Ontario section 
farmers truck their garden and orchard produce to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Rochester, etc., the 
roads being numerous and excellent. Even with these advantages the farmers complain of 
keen competition, especially in New York City and Atlantic Coast points, from Virginia and 
other states. 
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CHAPTER VII—PUBLIC FINANCE—THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
OF THE DOMINION AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
: , 

Introduction.—In the sixties of the last century the accepted theory of the functions of 
government was that they ought to be reduced to the minimum—that the main functions of 
government should be restricted to the protection of the society against the violence of other 
societies, and the protection of the individual within the society against the violence or the fraud 
of other members of the society. Or, to state it otherwise, the two main functions of the govern- 
ment were regarded as being the defence of the realm and the administration of justice within 
the realm—the cost of the latter to be largely met by fees. 

The effects of the general acceptance of this laissez faire theory of the functions of govern- 
ment may be seen in the British finance of the period. For example, in the fiscal year ended 
1867, out of a total gross expenditure of £66-8 millions, £26-1 millions was for interest on war 
debt, £25-4 millions for the army and the navy, making a total of £51-5 millions for the defence 
of the realm. Of the remainder, £5-6 millions was absorbed by the cost of collecting the revenue, 
so that £9-7 millions was all that was available to defray all other expenses, including the civil 
list of the sovereign, the administration of justice, etc., this sum being about $1.50 per head 
of the estimated population of that year. 

In the British North American provinces the same theory of government naturally obtained 
as in the Mother Country; in these provinces, however, there was no war debt and only a 
moderate total debt incurred for the construction of public works which, where not immediately 
productive of revenue, were, nevertheless, of great usefulness and an asset to the country. 
Furthermore, there was practically no current expenditure for purposes of defence, as this was 
provided by the Imperial forces. Thus, with the most expensive item in the budgets of the 
period eliminated from the expenditures of the British North American provinces, it was possible 
to carry on their administration at what would today be considered an exceedingly small cost, 
expenditures except for necessary developmental public works being restricted to the lowest 
limit. This was the attitude which prevailed at the time of Confederation and which pervades 
the negotiations for the settlement of the financial arrangements necessitated by Confederation 
as between the Dominion and the provincial governments. The entire expenditure chargeable 
to consolidated fund in the Dominion for the fiscal year ended 1869 was but $14,000,000, out 
of which subsidies paid to the provinces accounted for $2,600,000. 

Financial Negotiations at Confederation.*—Prior to Confederation the chief revenues of the 
provinces had been collected by means of customs and excise duties (indirect taxation), and these 
customs and excise duties were henceforth to pass to the treasury of the central Government. 
The remaining revenues, arising largely from the territorial possessions of the provinces, were com- 
paratively small, amounting in 1863 to $107,000 in Nova Scotia, $89,000 in New Brunswick, 
and $32,000 in Prince Edward Island. As these sums were inadequate to meet the cost of the 
maintenance of public works and educational institutions and the administration of civil law, 
it was necessary that the provincial treasuries should be assisted by the Dominion. While in 
her estimate of outlay for 1864 for local objects the Province of Nova Scotia had provided for 
an expenditure of $664,000, she undertook to carry on adequate services in the future under 
Confederation for $371,000—a reduction of 40 per cent. Nova Scotia thus needed $264,000 
in addition to her territorial revenues of $107,000; this sum worked out at about 80 cents 
per head. New Brunswick, who could not manage her local expenditures on this basis, proposed 
to reduce them from an estimated $404,000 to $353,000, and to make a further reduction of 
$63,000 within ten years, but for each of the first ten years she was to receive a special grant 
of $63,000 required to balance her accounts, which brought her subsidy to practically the same 


*The financial arrangements at the time when Confederation was being negotiated for would appear 
to have been largely in the hands of Hon. (later Sir) A. T. Galt, whose speech to his constituents at Sher- 
brooke on November 23, 1864, gives in outline the settlement arrived at by those who participated in the 
Quebec Conference in the preceding month. This speech was printed as a pamphlet, and a copy is contained 
in Vol. II of the collection ‘‘Pamphlets on Confederation’’. 
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level as that of Nova Scotia. This figure of 80 cents per head was thus taken as the basis of 
the normal subsidies to the provinces. To this the London negotiations of February 1867 added 
for cost of local legislatures $80,000 for Upper Canada, $70,000 for Lower Canada, $60,000 for 
Nova Scotia, $50,000 for New Brunswick; it also provided that while the grants in aid of 80 
cents per head should in the case of Ontario and Quebec remain stationary as based upon their 
1861 population, those to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick should increase with increasing 
population, until the population of each province reached 400,000 (as ascertained at decennial 
censuses), thereafter remaining stationary: (B.N.A. Act 1867, s. 118). Thus the maximum 
grant in aid to each of these provinces was to be $320,000. 

From the above it becomes evident that at the time of Confederation it was not contemplated 
that the cost of provincial government would grow; if it did, the natural increase of the terri- 
torial revenues of the provinces would make provision. If the latter failed, then the provinces 
would be obliged to resort to direct taxation as per section 92 (2) of the B.N.A. Act, an alternative 
which was considered to carry its own safeguard against local extravagances. The subsidy was 
fixed, not at an increasing rate according to population, but at the rate which existed at the 
Census of 1861. By this means, as the population increased, the subsidy would not normaily 
increase with it. 

From the standpoint of later experience it would appear that the above was too restricted 
a view of the financial relations between the Dominion and its provinces, and that in particular 
it erred in the assumption that the local expenditures of Nova Scotia could be reduced by 40 
per cent. From this original attitude arose many of the subsequent demands for “better terms” 
which disturbed relations between the Dominion and provincial Governments. 


The Debt Allowances.—The second important financial question at the time of Confederation 
was that of the provincial debts. Since the revenues which paid the interest upon these debts 
were being allocated to the Dominion Treasury, it was necessary that the latter should also 
be charged with the payment of the interest. However, since certain parts of the debt of Canada 
had been contracted for specific local purposes, it was considered that this should not be trans- 
ferred to the Dominion. The debt of Canada, contracted for general purposes, was about 
$62,500,000 or at the rate of $25 per head for the 2,500,000 people of the united provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, and debt allowances on the same basis were granted to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick on the basis of $25 per head of their populations, being $8,000,000 for N.S. 
and $7,000,000 for N.B. (See B.N.A. Act, 1867, sections 112-115). The provincial debts 
assumed by the Dominion at Confederation were therefore as follows:— 


Canada (Province) 235i. ipa eieig Be Bae less Wild ald eee bd aa a ee $ 62,500, 000 
Nova Scotian vis vee weacs oo aac tune cee COR ere ee Me RT ee 8,000, 000 
NewsBranswiek add, avpterg had aac) id reel Oh pee ae hid 7,000, 000 

POCA Tre lc ee ce tcl ee De IAS SAP RPMS. At ane ee $77, 500, 000 


Subsequently to Confederation, as the original provinces found their financial resources 
embarrassed by the payment of interest on the debts which still remained, and as new provinces 
were taken into the Confederation, readjustments were effected, increasing the total amount 
of provincial debts assumed by the Dominion to $109,430,148 in 1895. The additional debts 
taken over by the Dominion were as follows:— 


NGoVa Stotiah i eh DR ei 7 ONE te vehi inten Leu ae REE Ds inpeedl p $1, 186, 756 
ihe srovance of, Canada (1372). a8. .. » Jai’ Hnblis kia do oa ene te ae ec ee ee 10, 506, 089 
ETOVINCE OF COULATION. duu sic co eens oF Ue ee Late dame eye Tee eee ae ene 2,848, 289 
a Quebee 70. Bias, Pee HO Uae AO AOU e ae ae ee 2,549,214 
ss Nowa, Scotiawr. wiis.sdidd. 000. OEE Bey ciececee Eee 2,348,059 
of New Brune yy ithe oot eee eo cra oh ch adeeb & Saco ee ee 1,807,720 
te Manitoba. oe ee 2, PRE TORE Tae COE eee 3,775, 606 
ee British/Columbiass.O0. 0038 ah OO a: Gee ah ee ae. 2,029, 392 
6 Prince, Mdward Weland.. oii: 4: $a ce ieee Ck ee 4,884,023 
Total 22.20 70.0¢ TOA ORaNOl. COU aa ee, Beak eines ae 31,930, 148 

Grand Total tov l80es, ginil Asn, uk tnweles lac) ena acest al dee roe ae es, $109, 430, 148* 


} The exception to this rule, agreed to at the London negotiations of 1867, allowing Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to draw grants for increasing population up to $320,000, was, it will have been noted, within a 
definitely fixed limit. ; 

*From the Statistical Year Book of Canada, 1895. Since 1895 only a minor amount has been assumed 
(See the Public Accounts), viz., $267,026 in 1899. 
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The Movement for Better Terms.—Both on account of the increasing population and needs 
of the provinces, and on account of the expansion of the people’s ideas as to the functions of 
Government (an expansion which has been largely in the sphere of education and social and 
humane legislation reserved by the British North America Act to the provinces) the increasing 
expenditure of the provincial Governments and the reluctance to impose direct taxation led 
shortly to agitations for “‘better terms’ as regards subsidies. 


The first objection came from Nova Scotia in the first session of the first Parliament.* The 
result of their protest was that by an Act of 1869 (82-33 Vict. c. 2) the debt allowance for Nova 
Scotia was increased from $8,000,000 to $9,186,756 ,(it should be understood that a province 
draws interest at the rate of 5 p.c. on such part of the debt allowance as is not absorbed by its 
debts. taken over by the Dominion). In addition, an annual allowance of $82,698, over and 
above all other sums payable under the Act of 1867, was granted to Nova Scotia for a period 
of 10 years only. . 


The next claims to be made upon the Dominion treasury came from the new provinces of 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the former receiving a grant for legislative and administrative 
expenses of $30,000 plus 80 cents per head on an estimated population of 17,000; also a debt 
allowance of $472,090, which, since there was no debt, meant at 5 per cent, an additional 
-payment of nearly $24,000. British Columbia received an annual grant of $30,000 plus 80 cents 
per head on an estimated population of 60,000, also a debt allowance at the rate of $27.77 per 
head of population, being the revised per capita allowance to Nova Scotia. Next, Prince 
Edward Island came into the Confederation in 1873 with an annual allowance of $30,000 plus 
80 cents per head of the population plus a debt allowance on the basis of $50 per head of the 
population (amounting to $4,701,050), plus a special annual allowance of $45,000 (in lieu of 
territorial revenue, since Prince Edward Island had practically no Crown lands) to extinguish 
the claims of the landlords to whom much of the land had been originally granted. This grant, 
however, was to be reduced by interest at 5 per cent on any sum not exceeding $800,000 which 
the Dominion might contribute toward buying out the large proprietors. 


The new agitation for better terms arose in 1873, at the height of a world-wide cycle of 
prosperity when Dominion revenues were buoyant and expanding. The remaining debt of 
Upper and Lower Canada ($10,506,089) was taken over, and equivalent additions were made 
to the debt allowances of each of the other provinces, including incréased payments in lieu of 
- public debt in the cases of Manitoba and British Columbia. Again, in 1876 the infant province 
of Manitoba was granted a temporary annual increase to raise the revenue to $90,000; in 1879 
this was increased to raise the annual income to $105,000. 


In 1884, the provinces once more joined in an appeal to the Dominion for larger grants, 
on the ground that the readjustment of 1873 should have been retroactive to Confederation, 
and claiming not only arrears of capital, but interest as well. An adjustment was effected, 
both for the original provinces and also for the three newer provinces of Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island. The total extra allowance charged on the Dominion 
treasury as a result came to $358,000 annually. 


Manitoba profited by the 1884 arrangement only to the extent of $5,500 annually, and in 
1885 renewed agitation on her part led to the passage of an act which transferred to the province 
the ownership of its swamp-lands, granted a land endowment to the University of Manitoba 
and enlarged the basis of cash subsidies. These concessions were made on condition that they 
should constitute a final settlement of all claims, and as a matter of fact no further concessions 
were made until 1898, when a further allowance was granted on account of the cost of public 
buildings and a government house. 


When the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created in 1905, subsidies 
were established as follows for each province:—$50,000 for the support of its government and 
legislature, plus 80 cents per head on an estimated population of 250,000, to increase with the 
population until it should reach 800,000, plus 5 per cent interest on a debt allowance of $8,107,500 
(since there was no debt this gave each of the provinces an annual subsidy of $405,375 under this 
heading), plus an allowance of $375,000 in lieu of public lands, (this allowance to increase to 


ra a descriptive statement of the grounds of their protest see Canada and its Provinces, Vol. VII, pp. 
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$562,500 when the population reached between 400,000 and 800,000, $750,000 when it reached 
between 800,000 and 1,200,000, and $1,225,000 when it exceeded 1,200,000), plus a special 
annual grant of $93,750 for five years for public buildings. 

In 1907 the whole question of subsidies was once more reopened. The annual grant to the 
provinces for the support of their Governments and Legislatures was increased as follows 
according to the population of the province:— , 


Population Grant 
Under wW'50 (O00 3k. G22. ce the ct hb serene ABS ed Ah Sd Sheke, « Riails «ole oh eee aa > eta $100, 000 
150000200 0003S 8) te AS dae Al. oaks tebe operas ach eoveicls foil aime ci « 150, 000 
200 OOO — 400 O00 os cas cck)eco¥e tuted viele a a cugou eae Ceeer oie noi ae ee eee 180, 000 
500: 060-SO0 000, SIO POIES, DOTRN. WEE Kate, belated haters sutineraienedon cenekaterceele 190, 000 
80000021500 ,000, Bee ia ey ale ponies BREET) AMPA TAR LENE, poet Bh day Br 220,000 
Cher 1500 00s cetcdarestachaihc cole & sree Wikay ‘cheese tak oletae tanta sas occa ae eee 240,000 


Further, the annual grant was henceforward to be paid at the rate of 80 cents per head 
until the population of a province exceeded 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head on 
the excess. Also, an additional annual allowance of $100,000 was granted for ten years to B.C. 

The growth of Dominion allowances to the provinces since Confederation is shown by the 
following figures.* 


Fiscal year ended 


Las, OR. AS, SE Ob et ASE AL_ORGS MAS bis ERC GRRL. Ae eeeee $ 2,753,966 
1869 ORCA Se AEs eek eophighe anaes |e eGIRe stn” Padua cleats heme ete te ane 2,604,050 
AST 43s ve, tia wees § Se OREN ta 8 Ss DE AGRE oie hot OP RN el ale LAU Sv a 3,752,757 
TESBC SEI SE, ASTER AD Dh NET SAA, AEE ASE CM atl a el aE aoa eatiohars. sme 4,182,526 
18900 TAGE. Te). ei Ask. ca hee Guntime eebet Ril eh ie omens bed PEE aie? oR 4,250, 636 
ROG 5 os are ise-s = Yn shes shakes wis itbela stats te, Shay ais tee b> Sola elas serene 6, 726,373 
LQOS ois tease swale tie nie get Ooo eter eee sles careers Senate opr canter att ene eet ter ye eee 9,032,775 
DO ED SAS | ERE REA Se Tey. ae Mpa bo DM tails eee et epee 10, 281,045 
128 ah chats GOS) ors RG ea Side Dy REA eae SMe ae oes eect ee ee ee eee 12,211,924 
NOD cena eak s harsih coals Aibiige 6c, € pisinctit. «5 ena acsuene lob fe cardace, cay aide eee eee 12,281,391 


Total payments by the Dominion to the provinces from Confederation to March 31, 1925, 
are shown in the following table.§ The payments to the Maritime Provinces totalled 
$71,423,920, or approximately 20 per cent. 


TABLE I.—Dominion Allowances by Provinces, from July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1925 | 


Allowance | Allowance Interest 


for per head Special 
Provinces Govern- of Grants! Cee Total 
ment Population . 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Price Edward, [sland 9) .. crentacs + aan 2,820,000 | 4,440,080 | 3,261,385 | 2,214,950 | 12,736,415 
INOVS SOC OLIN, ic. 7 Sue tralian stoi ae teats 5,820,000 | 19,566, 762 826,980 | 2,707,767 | 28,921,509 
New Brunswick). 27a, See Cae 5,240,000 | 14,936,546 | 8,430,000 | 1,159,450 | 29,765,996 
AQUOS OC, Leelee se Beste ete andes sth acer 7,120,000 | 64,424,118 - 4,049,646 | 75,593,764 
ON GANIO OT, oes Poe RAL eA Li abe 7,520,000 | 80,840,775 _ 3,604,374 | 91,965,149 
Manito bar ili t/ha Pee Be 5,025,000 | 11,938,035 | 10,782,662 | 9,916,342 | 37,662,039 
ASIALCHOWANAN Fa csrss tec mek “idee eroe rie isa 3,516,667 | 9,049,564 | 10,593,750 | 8,107,500 | 31,267,481 
Albertans stn | APRS Ge cen AM 3,446,666 | 7,162,505 | 10,125,000 | 8,107,500 | 28,841,671 
brivis Colnago * 4,420,000 .| 7,993,142 | 6,400,000 | 1,583,941 | 20,397,083 
TOCA Capa. © ce ge a a 44,928,333 |220,351,527 | 50,419,777 | 41,451,470 | 357,151, 107 
1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. | *Allowance in lieu of debt. 


In addition to these allowances, the Dominion Government has made special grants to 
assist the provinces in providing facilities and services considered desirable for the benefit of 
the people of Canada at large. Thus we have the grant of $10,000,000 for agricultural education 
(3 Geo. V, c. 5), which lapsed in 1923, the similar grant of $10,000,000 in 10 years for the 


*Statistics for other years will be found in a table, ‘‘Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868- 
1925’’, on pp. 768-769 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 


§ From page 779 of the 1925 issue of the Canada Year Book. 
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assistance of technical education in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), and the highways grant of 
$20,000,000 in five years to assist the provinces in their good roads schemes,* the actual payments 
under this scheme being $16,779,779 to March 31, 1925. Of this latter amount Prince Edward 
Island had received $408,274, Nova Scotia $1,456,431, New Brunswick $1,163,845, or $3,028,550 
in all, or over 18 per cent of the total. 


The present Financial Position in the Dominion and the Provinces.—In the past decade, 
governmental expenditure has increased in practically every country in the white man’s world, 
partly as a consequence of the widening of men’s ideas of the functions of Government, partly 
as a result of the decline in the purchasing power of currency units, and partly as a result of the 
natural growth of population. Canadian governments, national, provincial and municipal, 
have been no exception to the rule: 


Dominion Expenditure.—The total estimated expenditure of the Dominion Government 
on all governmental services in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was $342,890,000, as compared 
with $144,456,878 in the fiscal year ended 1913, and $186,241,048 in the fiscal year ended 1914, 
these figures including capital as well as current expenditure. Thus the expenditure of the 
Dominion has about doubled since before the war. 


However, an analysis of the 1926 expenditure will showf that the 1926 expenditure arising 
out of and attributable to the war was no less than $163,977,000, for interest on war debt, pensions, 
soldiers civil re-establishment, etc.—all of them items which had no existence before the war. 
Subtracting the $163,997,000 from the $342,890,000, we have a total expenditure for all the 
ordinary activities of the government of $178,893,000, or somewhat less than was spent in 1914, 
notwithstanding that (a) the population of Canada has considerably increased since 1914, and 
(b) that the dollar of 1926 has only about two-thirds of the purchasing power of the dollar of 
1914—-governments like individuals having to buy the commodities and services which they use 
at the prevailing scale of prices§. 


Provincial Expenditures.—Provincial finances, of course, like those of the Dominion, have 
been affected by the increase of population and by the diminished purchasing power of the 
dollar, both operating in the direction of increasing their expenditures, though the Dominion 
has under the constitution borne the whole burden of the expenditures directly attributable 
to the war. / 


Taking the nine provinces together, ordinary expenditures in their fiscal years ending in 
1914 aggregated $57,108,888. During the first years of the war there was a tendency toward 
reduction, and in 1916 the total was $53,826,219. Thereafter provincial expenditure increased 
very rapidly, aggregating’ $135,159,185 in 1924. Preliminary figures for 1925 show a slight 
increase to $136,648,242. It will be seen that the total increase since 1914 is over two and one- 
half times—in exact terms 153 per cent. Dominion and provincial expenditures cannot of 
course, be controlled with the same degree of immediate effectiveness. 


To assist in the purview of provincial finance attention may be directed at this point to 
Tables II and III herewith. They show ordinary provincial revenues and expenditures (grand 
totals and per capita, respectively), by decades in the Census years back to Confederation, 
and by single years from 1916 to date. 


Provincial Expenditures in the Maritimes.—Tables II and III differentiate provincial 
expenditures in the three Maritime Provinces. To enable the details of these expenditures 
to be examined over the past ten years Table IV has been added. 


It will be seen that whilst provincial expenditures in general have gone up from $53 millions 
per annum in 1916 to $136 millions in 1925, or 153 per cent as previously noted, those of Prince 
Edward Island have gone up from $453 thousand to $745 thousand, or 64 per cent; those of 
Nova Scotia from somewhat over $2 millions to nearly $6 millions, or 177 per cent; and those 
of New Brunswick from $1} millions to over $4 millions, or 162 per cent. 


*The period of operation of this scheme has been extended to April 1, 1928. 

+See Hansard for April 15, 1926; pp. 2540—41. 

§It might be added that of the $164,000,000 of expenditure arising out of the war, at least $140,060,000 
goes back to the citizens of Canada as interest, pensions, etc. 
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TABLE III.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years, 1871-1911, and in 
each year from 1916 to 1925 


Norsr.—<As this table is based upon Table 23, those using it should refer to that table for totals and 
for explanatory notes. 


Years 
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1 Six months. 
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1 Six months. 


(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS 


Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario 


Alberta 


British 
Colum- 
bia 


Total 


ee ee ee ee, eee ee ey ee Se 


Prince New 

Edward ees 

Island COU mmc 

$ $ $ 

4.09 1.36 1.58 
2.53 1.08 1.90 
2.50 Lide 1.91 
3.00 2.30 Sue 
4.00 3.30 3.83 
5.59 4.27 4.28 
5.49 4.16 4.22 
Bilie, 4.55 6.27 
5.61 6.35 aye: § 
8.32 Teal 8.08 
«8.69 8.76 7.46 
9.47 9.09 8.24 
7.43 10.03 8.80 
8.49 10.23 9.33 
8.48 8.32 | ~ 8.82 


2 For 8 months only. 
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Mani- |Saskat- 
toba |chewan 
$ $ 
1.96 - 
3.88 - 
3.95 - 
9 65 5.48 
10.65 7.41 
11.14 8.42 
11.68 11.28 
14.67 11.69 
16.49 13.47 
15.34 15.56 
12.66 toeky 
15.81 15.78 
16.89 15.36 
11.982} 14.86 


(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 


4.32 1.55 1.54 
2.40 Lele 1.87 
2.77 1.54 2.12 
3.05 2.37 2.75 
4.25 3.64 3.99 
4.98 4.25 4.25 
5.39 4.60 5.82 
5.39 5.02 6.38 
7.33 6.35 6.83 
7.42 7.53 7.73 
7.83 8.93 8.85 
renege 9.08 7.62 
8.98 9°80 9.22 
8.16 | 10.46 9.60 
8.54 | 11.12 }° 10.20 


2 For 8 months only. 
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2.701 

7.66 
10.51 
12.80 
20.87 
22.05 
20.26 
18.65 
19.89 
22.65 
29.05 
32.08 
35.43 
37.10 
39.96 
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TABLE IV.—Details of the Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces compared with those of 
all Provinces, 1916-1925. 


Expenditures on Civil Government 


——— ee ee ee ee 


Year 

9 provinces 
1916. 4,011,701 
1917. 4,156,582 
1918. 4,433, 263 
1919. 5,631,886 
1920. 6, 833, 933 
1921. 7,928,897 
1922. 8,380,037 
1923.. 8,470,561 
1924.. 8,415,915 
1925. 8,334,525 


Pa. N.S 
27,351 123,525 
24,814 126,796 
25,362 142,019 
29, 988 168,773 
42,677 215,455 
37,102 262,195 
33,472 264, 257 
31,471 268, 668 
35,079 299, 845 
37,711 297,576 


160, 265 


Expenditure on Mines and Mining 


PET, 


| | SS | — | 


239,095 
240, 100 
365, 427 
345, 482 
406, 872 
359, 580 
297,957 
415,336 
393 , 380 
422,252 


75, 824 
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TABLE IV.—Details of the Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces compared with those of 


all Provinces, 1916-1925—Continued 


Expenditure on Health and Sanitation 


Expenditures on Legislation 


Year Year — 
9 provinces deel Bind N.S N.B 9 provinces Paha N.S. N.B 
1916 149,004 751 - - 1916.. 1,833,100 17,725 102,971 54,921 
1917. 171,293 1,610 - 412 || 1917.. 2,036,330 18,822 97,082 68, 236 
1918.. 270,200 2,382 - 5,731 || 1918.. 1,864,508 17,999 88,618 59,650 
1919.. 395,325 4,304 _ ~ 1919. 1,976, 644 24,460 104,900 59,536 
1920.. 575,971 956 3,618 - 1920. 2,177,944 31,729 142,865 117,936 
1921. 734,281 786 3,058 15,085 |} 1921. 2,658,339 32,546 155, 155 96,292 
1922. 928, 153 536 4,128 9,122 1922. 2,512,503 29,474 123,399 98,465 
1923 1,054,593 689 4,763 11,039 1923. 3,009,279 36,367 120,291 97,559 
1924. 952,506 493 4,518 15,244 || 1924, 2,191,494 28, 246 132,938 97,969 
1925. 923, 284 8,662 3,160 19,022 || 1925. 2,608, 859 26,357 157, 666 123, 646 
Expenditure on Public Buildings, Works, etc. 
Year Year 
9 provinces 9 provinces eagle N.S. N.B. 
1916 861,072 - 2,550 30,095 |} 1916. 10,652,373 63,065 356, 499 354, 308 
1917. 955,176 - 2,550 27,648 || 1917. 11,076, 102 69,007 403, 665 527,225 
1918.. 1,114,572 - 2,600 35,068 |] 1918. 10,825,544 66, 612 460,772 544, 871 
1919. 1,279,776 - 2,600 84,432 || 1919. 13,355, 274 159,561 871,717 821,741 
1920. 1,521,098 - 3,050 123,233 |} 1920. 15,678,016 130,078 | 1,134,696 908, 962 
1921. 1,431, 103 - 3,050 215, 941 1921....} 16,387,111 119,834 | 1,123,933 942,644 
1922. 1,683,319 - 3,112 85,772 || 1922....|.14,781,083 98,813 | 1,089,965 688, 537 
1923....] 2,309,134 - 2,987 175,663 |} 1923 21,115,066 147,627 | 1,082,898 1,058,371 
1924. 2,945,063 - 3,050 141,003 || 1924 21,574,006 103,154 | 1,396,845 1,076,649 
1925. 2,701,595 = 3,050 114,518 || 1925 22,048,571 118,705 | 1,510,482 1,135,118 
Expenditures on Agriculture Expenditures on Game and Fisheries 
Year Year 
9 provinces IPA N.S. N.B 9 provinces P.E.I N.S. N.B 
1916 1,937,679 15,099 35,798 49,072 || 1916 372, 854 - 1,500 31,858 
1917 2,058,197 12,660 36, 960 76,209 |} 1917 374, 944 - 1,500 36, 427 
1918 2,724,702 16,928 42,641 251,089 || 1918 630, 246 - 1,500 38, 422 
1919. 2,909,816 26,066 58, 461 84,482 || 1919 701,550 - 1,500 47,669 
1920.. 2,775, 113 17,621 46,116 92,912 |} 1920. 663, 189 = 1,500 49, 654 
1921. 3,371,937 26, 659 12,733 66, 639 1921. 627, 680 - - 31,250 
1922. 3,772,219 38, 181 46,745 61,625 || 1922. 557,030 - 2,166 28,790 
1923. 3,493,994 25,600 46,621 69,324 || 1923. 689,976 - 3,582 34,446 
1924. 3,844,709 29,450 54,670 80,283 |} 1924. 690,980 - 5,877 41,541 
1925.. 3,897,191 25,286 68, 843 90,110 |} 1925.. 684, 130 - (080 52,222 
Expenditure on Education Expenditures on Lands 
Year Year 
9 provinces Jes Sel N.S N.B 9 provinces P.E.I N.S. N.B 
1916 9,964,552 173,309 508, 957 313,409 |} 1916. 427,274 - 266 4,015 
1917 10,580,647 176,952 O20 ,202 319,906 || 1917.. 427,596 - 115 3,568 
1918 11, 148,005 170,913 522,941 329,564 |} 1918.. 456, 400 - 64 6,068 
1919 12,541, 624 183,344 531,104 326,275 || 1919. 620, 767 - 94 6,205 
1920. 15,902,175 209,478 610,870 362,067 || 1920. 770,821 - 146 10,295 
1921. 20,474, 528 246,401 776,044 465, 522 1921. 978, 247 = 71 17,107 
1922. 22,830,227 273,978 721,528 450,913 1922. 885,069 - 96 9,539 
1923 25,716,519 301,045 780, 823 485,180 || 1923. 851,402 - 253 5,318 
1924. 25,427,469 281,795 791,291 525,280 1924. 821,590 - 329 5,862 
1925 24,784,845 293,431 793,782 585,082 |} 1925 1,059,410 - 4,152 5, 635 


PAB. 


N.S. 


Expenditures on Administration of Justice, etc. 


N.B. 


i | | ff 


Year 

9 provinces 
1916.. 5,182,299 
1917.. 5,314,091 
1918. 5,272,813 
1919. 5,560, 157 
1920. 6,588, 441 
1921. 7,890,601 
1922. 7,388,586 
1923. 8,272,640 
1924. 7,304, 243 
1925.. 7,225,188 


——— 


69, 629 


Expenditures on Hospitals 


Year 
9 provinces iPaHiele N.S N.B 
1916.. 3,936, 834 60, 752 314,074 142,225 
1917. 4,837,677 90,038 352,288 176,978 
1918. 5,758,117 91,361 501,962 208, 444 
1919. 6,850, 623 121,385 668 , 257 186,059 
1920. 8,099,518 121,866 751,215 213,717 
1921. 8,864, 862 120,559 847,568 210,305 
1922. 8,908,974 104,364 825, 967 225, 842 
1923 10,155,217 130,181 823,541 227,425 
1924 9,734,092 108,586 780, 119 296,548 
1925 10,079,063 105, 142 811,595 298,455 
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TABLE IV.—Details of the Expenditures of the Maritime Provinces compared with those of 
all Provinces, 1916-1925—Concluded 


Expenditure on Correctional Institutions Expenditure on Colonization, Immigration, 


Vhar Your Publicity 

9 provinces a. N.S. | N.B. 9 provinces P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
=| S| a | a a | a | | 
1916 ay. 621,120 - - - 1916.... 214,201 - 10,341 1201 
nC eee 759, 735 - - - 19N7 coe 251,096 - 10,339 13,496 
1I91SHMe 933,329 - roe - 1918.... 250, 230 - 10,778 8,356 
T919 sist 4L5488, 242) | 4 - - - 1919 eee 282,788 - 12,587 8,613 
1920....| 1,182,856 - - - 1920. ..; 344, 110 - 16,4380 8,507 
1921....| 1,502,564 - - - 1921.... 600,115 - 19,651 7,695 
1922 le ph ateleabo - - - 19Z2nee 809, 437 - 19,271 6, 687 
1923....] 1,801,009 - = - 1923 ae 557,330 = 20,081 4,933 
1924....| 1,584,997 - - - 1924.. 1,021,360 = 22,121 3,350 
1925....| 1,618,057 - - - 1925; ... 452,021* - 19, 641 5,596 

Miscellaneous Payments Expenditure on Charities 

Year Year |——-——-—_ -—-- —-_--_ - -- 

9 provinces P.E.I. N.S. 9 provinces P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
1916....] 3,910,534 13,543 49,938 1916.... 668, 128 4,545 155175 2,972 
1917....| 5,337,664 9,715 58, 684 LOR iivers « 681,587 5,730 16,477 2,572 
1918....] 6,410,059 9,941 66,115 1918.... 751,088 5, 669 17,755 5,700 
1919....| 8,162,984 20,000 80, 136 1919.... 804,988 5,385 21,434 8,619 
1920....]| 7,023,767 9,908 135, 822 1920. .:. 961,200 4,961 29,601 29,006 
1921....| 4,996,269 11,049 118,363 1921....| ~ 967,909 5,349 30,813 30,583 
1922....] 4,936,467 6, 288 123,054 1922.....| 1,107,670 5,320 34,277 29,904 
1923....] 4,234,750 11,906 131,620 19232. : 869, 607 6,093 28,725 21,799 
1924....] 3,951,071 11,309 106, 865 108,904 1924....} 1,038,702 4,797 30,809 24,558 
1925....| 4,565,577 10,499 204, 899 130,007 1925....| 1,115,620 5,774 26,513 25, 840 

Refunds Expenditures on Pensions, Gratuities, Reliefs 

Year Year  |——~~—---—_ + -— — --_- 

9 provinces PBA N.S N.B. 9 provinces deg eI N.S. N.B. 
191Gaeee 159, 697 ~ 5,331 1,719 EOTGR oes 197,144 700 9,284 6,533 
1917... +. 126,599 4 13,151 1,592 TOM ea 277, 224 700 9,076 5,883 
1918.... 123, 483 70 15,056 905 1918.... 456, 658 700 7,974 17,561 
L919R ee 805, 884 400 12,224 2,607 1919.... 521,977 700 8,350 10,110 
1920.... 313,000 - 15,894 1,060 1920.... 841,270 992 9,578 17,873 
1921. 455,389 - 13, 645 - 1921....| 1,877,429 1,408 ’ 10,659 11,343 
1922 eee 322,388 915 8,359 - 1922....) 3,159,081 700 10, 464 11,085 
1923584 425,102 > 12,193 - 1928....] 4,512,160 700 16,427 10,425 
| 1924.22. 497,864 - 3,701 - 1924....| 4,234,536 350 19,183 44,160 
1925.... 455,004 - 2,270 - 1925...) 3,975,226 550 20,934 12,169 

Interest Payments Expenditure on Amusements 

Year | Year |———- 

9 provinces 1 28 Shp N.S. N.B. 9 provinces IPeBT: NSS. N.B. 
1916....) 7,817,844 45,899 505, 642 351,005 || 1916.... 42,082 - 2,009 1,150 
1917....| 9,420,183 46,799 540, 139 686,714 5 A) Wy paces 59,203 = 3,921 1,300 
1918....] 10,575,841 49,680 560,987 644, 438 1918533: 321,099 = 4,963 4,626 
1919....| 11,925,832 50,801 599,211 628, 892 LOLO Rs 406,410 - 6, 280 10,346 
1920....] 14,591,458 56, 498 616, 643 679, 264 1920. .:2 267,779 - 10,322 9,287 
1921....| 19,818,266 58, 687 861,564 814,019 1921.... 200, 992 - 11,914 15,466 
1922....| 26,496, 794 59,070 1,030, 239 886, 750 1922 act 149,055 = 11,541 10,373 
1923....] 31,503,315 64,050 1,327,322 954,019 1923.... 212,555 - 12,559 11,961 
1924....| 35,115,364 69, 240 1,383,616 1,011,865 1924.... 192,806 - 11,549 11,055 
1925....] 35,795,926 66,474 | 1,639,057 | 1,107,098 || 1925.... 267,992 - 11,608 8,453 

Sinking Funds 

Year — 

9 provinces P.EAAL. N.S. N.B. 
627, 632 - 40, 669 31,613 
980,459 - 77, 852 33,231 
1,372,325 - 77,448 31,336 
635, 944 ~ 76, 826 31,335 
670,767 - 103,490 31,080 
943,416 - 267,358 78,441 
1,187,438 ~ 359, 489 81,965 
3,001,549 - 405, 768 137,036 
3, 227,038 10,470 437, 820 141,086 
3,638,961 15,720 241,325 171,389 


*Decrease for 1925 as compared with 1924 is due to amount of $506,040 whieh was grant to cover deficit on Land 
Settlement Board in 1924 in British Columbia. 
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The Division of Powers and of Fields of Taxation.—As already indicated, the desirability 
and the utility of the objects on which these increasing sums are being spent are for the people 
of each province to decide under the British North America Act. Inasmuch, however, as the 
British North America Act laid down the field of direct taxation as that by which the provinces 
should raise their needed revenues, it will be of interest to supplement the general figures on 
revenues contained in Table III by a special statement showing the total and per capita receipts 
of the provinces derived from taxation during recent years. These are set out in Table V compiled 
in the Financial Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with 
the provincial governments—1916 being the earliest year for which such information is avail- 
able. That the provinces of Canada are more and more resorting to direct taxation is the 
outstanding feature of this table, more than four times as much provincial revenue being 
collected by taxation in 1925 as in 1916. 


Further Examination of Provincial Taxation—Municipal Taxation.—A general view of recent 
provincial taxation is given in Table V. The subject, however, is so important in its implications 
that more detailed analysis of the existing situation is desirable. It is desirable, for example, 
to provide a means of comparison between the taxation systems of the various provinces so as 
to note the varying methods in which direct taxation has been applied. The principal sources 
of provincial taxation in Canada are: taxes on corporations; succession duties; taxes on pro- 
perty; taxes on incomes (Prince Edward Island, British Columbia and Manitoba); taxes on 
land transfers (Ontario); gasoline tax (in all provinces except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan) ; 
amusement tax; automobiles licenses; revenue from liquor control; and miscellaneous licenses. 
Table VI, on pages 124 and 125 assembles these and other items of taxation in all the provinces 
for the year 1925. 


It is evident from Table VI that great differences prevail between the revenue systems 
of the various provinces. In analyzing the table, however, it would not be fair to apportion 
criticism to a province for the absence of any particular tax on the ground that it is failing to 
develop that particular source of revenue. Rather is it necessary to consider the tax system 
as a whole, with a view to ascertaining whether as such it is well balanced and adequate. A 
more legitimate method is to compare total tax receipts per capita. In this comparison it is 
necessary to include municipal taxation as well as provincial, since the service defrayed by pro- 
vincial taxation in one province may be met out of municipal taxation in another though it 
may matter little to the taxpayer to which the payment is made. Figures for provincial tax- 
ation as given by the annual reports of the provincial treasurers are analysed on a uniform basis 
by the Financial Statistics Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. For municipal tax receipts it is 
more difficult to make comparisons, as provincial statistics are available for six provinces only. 
The figures in Table VII, (p. 126) however, are believed to be fairly complete. 


It appears from Table VII that municipal tax receipts per head are less in Nova Scotia 
than in any other of the six provinces which can be compared in this way, also that combined 
municipal and provincial taxes are least for Nova Scotia. It must of course be remembered 
that considerable areas in all the provinces have no municipal organization and consequently 
no municipal taxation; in these areas the burden of taxation is less, but naturally the benefits 
derived from the community are correspondingly less; e.g. various services such as water supply | 
and fire protection, commonly provided out of taxation by the municipality, must be provided 
by private initiative or foregone. Moreover ,the larger the city, the more numerous the services 
it renders to the taxpayers, and consequently the higher the municipal taxes. In comparing 
a largely rural province,. having no large cities, with a highly urbanized one, we should there- 
fore expect the municipal taxation per capita to be higher in the latter. 


A fairer comparison of the per capita burden of municipal taxation in the different pro™ 
vinces can perhaps be made by limiting it to cities and towns of specified size. For 1922, reports 
on municipal statistics have been published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics dealing (1) with 
places having a population of 5,000 and over, and (2) with places having a population of 1,000 
to 5,000. No special statistics are available for places having a population of less than 1,000. 
The results of these comparisons are given in Tables VIII and IX respectively. 


(Continued on page 126-127) 
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TABLE V.—Total and per Capita Receipts from Taxation for the Years 1916, 1920 to 1925 by 


Provinces 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


—— ( 1916 1920 1921 1922 
$ $ $ $ 
Darel uy SSUES SRS ne oe 115,029 339,533 370, 683 328, 290 
INGVGLS CO LIAS Hees ht, RT ae es tel lee. oN dian werd 291,772 993,886 1,359, 044 1,582,948 
EP Ss yn Stk I etc. Ak lath cas Sahih wee ih vs cow b dia es 275,001 647, 663 796,935 1,403,740 
eb ese ae OIG Oe eee eke be ER tale ols he cares 3,810, 426 6,335,701 6,509, 520 11,461,385 
Onto MR eC ec ee be, Se ee ee ale 6,494,904 | 11,985,496 | 13,772,395 19,552,564 
DLAI IG CAE Ps de whee he wc blithe wn wa belday« 936, 628 2,081,224 | 2,641,113 3,946,514 © 
Steet ee CWI Er ne Ue ese Vilas a cs 686,750 | 4,464,934 | 5,018,776 4,916, 648 
OP. Us Cote emiee PRE A th oT aa cel ia cteioes c a x as apidle « 1,062,419 | 4)586,.355. 13,773,005 4,554,007 
Rie ee oe ce ees se ilele ote ws 2,045, 217 7,575,414 6,936, 554 8,917, 661 
PMO UNCC Se. San. he - Ay tise sets aye tame aes 15,718,146 | 39,010,206 | 41,178,526 56, 663, 757 
pba 1923 1924. 1925 
$ $ $ 
PEE Ne Ne 5 MAUR 0 Ga a a 254,352 333,995 330, 436 
DNR ee ld Ohi. bin Aatetatn acs tle n'a. 5 va) pees 1,961,890 1,949,501 1,689,077 
Never yo a ne torr ee eee: cee 1,415,916 1,398, 598 1,481, 449 
ee ee ee ie a 11,787,109 11,988, 255 12,460,041 
Ch ee Se i ce Ris Warshaw o URS oo th SERB 8s 15,794, 908 17,866, 148 22, 238, 322 
Ween PE Re? ee ee is a taohes Rie cs ve ecoeee ewe 4,142,716 5,122,579 |(a) 4,087,832 
ree ua me I Es BE ees he a Lah noche «wate KR ce 5, 145, 041 5,697,307 5, 587, 534 
Ie ee ER NO et ee ad alae os 5,731,016 5,909, 146 6, 646, 495 
BrtishGolum biaitennecivesc ice ceven deren cs reir es 9,906, 932 10,811,824 10,393,115 
PROMO INCOS (os /AO.s 5 « SECURE ES diy Bc oe oles wwe’ a's 56, 139,880 61,077,354 64,914,301 
PER CAPITA RECEIPTS 
— 1916 |- 1920 1921 1922 
$ $ $ $ 
Price toners. oT ee ee 1-27 3°81 4-18 BIE wAl 
NovalSedtiate?: gi4 ahi 2 ee. hd Deine fae ee Ae Ge 0-58 1:91 2-59 3-00 
Nev iran eee, ie. eee. ee Sh kc ce ee ne 0-75 1-69 2-05 3:58 
Chile DiC ae me Or ie ae eis cc ie t 6 oo oot e arden’ 1-75 2-73 2-76 4-78 
CSRLALIO Se te aie das cc hs PE DD © aan a eae eens 2-39 4-15 4-69 6-57 
VESTN Gs re MS rg fl a's lesb Bela wow oie oad 1-69 3°48 4-33 6-29 
Saskatehewattresscrteervr rarer tre vs oes cewerererrss 1-06 6-07 6-63 6-32 
Alpe Reem ee ee Ce Bt see ee 2-14 8-05 6-41 7-53 
BriGisire opie eee eens hc peo aden coe gu 4-47 14-83 13-22 16-67 
SS aa SS Sey Ce AE en aD 1-96 4-53 4-69 6-35 
—— 1923 1924 1925 
$ $ $ 
Prince: SiG@ay ate ae eee ee Ee Be 2-89 3°81 3:79 
Nove SCOHIA. © eee eee eg ee co SS cecen cee eek oe oe 3:70 3:65 Selo 
Weve Barns trite oa pe ee i ee ear ak 3:58 3:50 3:67 
Quelle? 2.9. chs eens ae een OG ce eee sik. has oA Pa Pe es Oke 4-83 4-83 4-94 
Ontanioy oh. epee ee eee. octane Ge Dead oe che 5-23 5-83 7-17 
Mawitobad jen Fee tee en caer, ht Glo Fae M Ry flo etn 6-50 7:92} (a) 6-238 
Saskatthewall: ic 1) eee er he ee et CRE Lh ae 6-46 6-99} 6-71 
Alberta’... hae OY NE RE RE atid ose ces high ey = Haacheees 9-23 9-28 10-20 
British: Goluth bias age ee eee ee aoe Serie) 2. DRO ek ne ake 18-21 19-55 18-54 
ANE Proyineess<,.mee epee ete ee BS OS etic. ake Sees 6-19 6-63 6-94 


(a) Manitoba receipts are for eight months only. 
27719—9 
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TABLE VII.—Provincial and Municipal Taxation per Head in six Provinces Publishing Provin- 
| cial Statistics of Municipal Finance. 


a —————————————— 
—————— SSS 


Total muni- 


Population Municipal Municipal Provincial cipal and 
Province 1925 tax tax receipts | tax receipts provincial 
estimated receipts per head per head tax receipts 
per head 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 87,300 |Not available - 3-79 - 
NoVWa DOOtia doce. cae she eteee 536, 900 5, 583, 812 10-40 3-15 13-55 
New Brunswick. 2 .....,.5..%.- 403,300 |Not available - 3-67 - 
CHIE DOe al ie on as Pee 2,520,000 ¥ - 4-94 ~ 
ONTATIORS SM holes Ore ee 3,013,000 |(a)103, 756, 286 29-90 7-17 37-07 
Manito aes Bunce oneed abe 656,400 | (b) 18, 265,773 27-83 6-23 34-06 
Saskatchewan. «css siens oe gota 833, 000 10,199,470 12-26 6-71 18-97 
VA LIDETUA tattle aie oie onto cement 651,700 9,856,021 15-11 10-20 25-31 
British, Columbia... ...'.. }. 20:1. 560, 500 14,748, 216 26-30 18-54 44-84 
en ny aA 
(a) Taxes and Rates. (b) Total tax imposed for all purposes. Tax receiptsfor N.S., Man., and B.C. 


are for 1925; other provinces 1924. 


TABLE VIII.—Provincial and municipal taxation, per capita, for residents of urban munici- 
palities having a population of 5,000 or over, in each province. 


(The provincial figures relate to the year 1925 and the municipal figures to 1922 in each case) 


ee oooooaoDoaoaooooooaaaaananaoaoaoaoaeaoooonaoaoaoooaooooqoqqooooe SSS SS 


Municipal Provincial 
— taxes per taxes per Total 
head, 1922 head, 1925 
$ = eee oe $ $ 

Prince: Ha wardilsland +. 4. me pene see oon es sae ain 11-19 3-79 14-98 
IN COUT As Sie ci. othe Sala Hee ba hots wine. idee Come ite LIAR ao elo tate gs 23-57 3-15 26-72 
ING ey DST IEIGIVICS. wt cc a octet o testo bale os Ba cea e ain she BeBe eke we 21-68 3°67 25°35 
Cire bee Fier th Sa cress dei © oheinte Oils Rite bias ei amas 26-78 4-94 31-72 
CEO rd ek esis ere oh ok haa tapas ie cascade ied we aati ceies seats 41-02 7-17 48-19 
ERC u? a) 0c CEs oe REPS Maat Sin ily Ol cabaret ene Siok ee 40-34:]' ’ 6-23 46-57 
Saskatchewan. o.'fisc-1 vs bast Stes ly + eure ion sles ete. 5 9 where 47-50 6-71 54-21 
A TLR ie oie eee: oak Racal. MERCI Rt i acs Mae «hte eu gets A fa 58-50 10-20 68-70 
Britis Comm bide). er Se eee hn ok ee es oie Meer ts dee 42-18 18-54 60-72 
All provinces... 3.6.5. EL RL Lallae Tae MOU AGRE Tria nein belt 36-64 6-94 43-58 


TABLE IX.—Provincial and municipal taxation per capita, for residents of urban municipali- 
ties having a population of 1,000 to 5,000 in each province. 


(Provincial figures relate to 1925 and urban figures to 1922 in each case) 


Municipal Provincial 
Province taxes per taxes per Total 
head, 1922 head, 1925 
$ $ $ 
Prince Wd ward Island..2..0.24.. oop .nees Lode ee es 9-68 3-79 13-47 
WiOwarmoCOnig, 3:08 =. Ae nuh Ss 5 cele aes. cates s\n ieee ort 12-42 3-15 15-57 
Neer BS rinse Cis op et ko tic «slo Sate tce ts dice CaM tata an et 14-89 3-67 18-56 
Cre BG 2 nt Se eeu chs es ek UPB ore il gh ale a ean cee 9-73 4-94 14-67 
Ontario Ba BB See ras «SSE ee ih nc Chane eee woke 24-04 7-17 31-21 
Mi dinitoloat ela we teers charts he lee cone ete eae eben = cde ot Gees oe 26-05 6-23 32-28 
Saskatchewanic..g a. chew thee kt ie eo le. aes ee 36-60 6-71 43-31 
ATS UBS 5 chk se he ere 5 cv ns tye Oe ER ces osteo, aa ee 25-80 10-20 36-00 
Britian GColunsbiad $0445 doce aks: eo ae ee woe ae ate 20-56 18-54 39-10 


All peovInces fe 05 fe Bo. doc th. es ee Pn eo tea Ce ae ae 19-83 6-94 26-77 


From Table VII it again appears that local taxes per head in the Maritimes in 1925 were 
lower than in the other provinces. Municipal taxes (for municipalities of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation) in 1922 were about one-half of the average for all provinces. The provincial and muni- 
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cipal taxes combined for municipalities of this size in Nova Scotia were about 61 per cent of the 
average for the Dominion. ‘The lowness. of municipal taxation in Prince Edward Island may 
be partly attributed to the fact that the cost of education in that province is chiefly met by the 
province and not by the local areas as in other provinces. 


Comparing Table IX with Table VIII, it is evident that the municipal taxes of localities 
having a population of 1,000 to 5,000 were, as would be expected, much lower than those of 
places with a population exceeding 5,000. In this field also, the taxes of the Maritimes per 
head were the lowest of the Dominion. It is suggested that the general subject of provincial 
taxation be considered in the light of the data on wealth and income presented in Chapter V. 


Certain special aspects of the financial relations of the Dominion and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, which have been the subject of discussion and on which it may be convenient to have 
the available data assembled, are dealt with in Appendices I, II, and III of this Chapter, 
which deal respectively with the expenditures on Railways and Canals in the Maritimes; 
Dominion Expenditures on Public Works; and credits claimed by the Maritime Provinces for 
non participation in Dominion lands. 


Appendix I—Expenditures on Railways and Canals 


The total capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on railways up to March 31, 
1925, as given on page 80 of the Report of the Department of Railways and Canals for that 
year, was $495,956,176.54. This figure includes $35,906,042.55 spent on the rolling stock of 
the Canadian Government Railways. When the expenditures on construction and equipment 
is pro-rated according to mileage in each province, the capital expenditure in each of the Mari- 
time Provinces is estimated to have been as follows:— 


Wee: 
EPC TEER TE ANGIAN GE Mert c.f) tan vivtes. iia aeie coals oP orien does 13, 756; 255 
Nae eR ree et Re MER RT EN ce ny Ry Rice Lyte ie Ges QMO TG a Gactagre o aeart hei ed 62,153,904 
Pea EMUSIC IC Gia met oe AN ae ee cate ae hed . Cs, SEM ANG). ere F700, 8T3 


The total for the Maritime Provinces is thus $151,611,032 being 30-6 per cent of the grand 
total. 


While the Maritime Provinces have thus received a share of the capital expenditure on 
railways which is large relatively to population, the expenditure for canals in these provinces 
has been very small. According to the appended table, the total capital expenditure for cons- 
truction and enlargement of canals up to March 31, 1926 has been $175,812,316, of which 
$20,593,866 was expended before Confederation. The only canal situated in the Maritime 
Provinces is St. Peters Canal in Cape Breton Island, and the) total expenditure on this has been 
only $648,547, or about 0-37 per cent of the total. 


When the capital expenditures on railways and canals are added together, the grand total 
is found to be $671,768,492, of which $152,259,579 is found to have been expended in the Mari- 
time Provinces, being about 22-6 per cent of the aggregate. It is to be remembered, however, 
that railway aids of different kinds are not included in this statement, nor are land grants to 
railways so included. To valuate these aids and grants at the time they were made would be a 
long and difficult process. 
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CaprtaL EXPENDITURE FOR CONSTRUCTION AND ENLARGEMENT OF CANALS FOR THE FiscaL YEARS 1868- 
1926 AND BEFORE CONFEDERATION 


a 
EE  — —— ———————————————rererererer eee 


Expenditure E dit Total 
Canals previous sa oh eel oY 
years 1926 expenditure 
$ $ $ 

Beaultarnoisi. duit. Soares GAS dae 2. Gate be. 38 1,636, 029 - 1,636,029 

Carillon and: Grenyallel re woe tec. ccle cole tenses tenon one 4,191,756 ~ 4,191,756 

CRATDEG as tay ec rc La a ar tee eR er tee «ae Ca a eater 780,996 - 780,996 

CHOTRL WELLL OR Sree haters (4. 4 os Ms Sm SAR pan nae Nee ecu A Rt re ges ne 7,246, 304 —500 2 7,246, 804 

Gulbute Lock and: Datos). wind ahiiat So eck Re eee ek 382,391 - 382,391 

PER CIRITNG ys .ites ere dca WHO sd See a ent dg SS) OL Dey et a Read 14, 132,685 - 14, 132,685 

TAKES Go EAN CIST: Cee le eR ieee ree beeline ee clea) uate a 75,907 ~ , 907 

AWE ioe ieoy nied Bry) nts Mam Gn Me SIAL CU tiie Ua ae EC era MA aa 298,176 - 298,176 

A irre Fs tt nh) 8) RE 8 oe Sen pha aN ne angen 1, 248,947 - 1, 248,947 

RCCL Othe: tes: eo AER Aelia Nts ais cre RUAN eras Bi gene ace geet 4,214, 264 - 4,214, 264 

Sault Ste: Wariete he ORR OG, See Se a, 4,935,809 - 4,935,809 

a ILA G2 0h ct i AN IPL Rina SERRE TRE CONRAN) MEO EIDE Pent SNC ame CRE 7,904, 044 - 7,904,044 

Sie Anne dpck shad: Canals cect, er uneudskecd oe cwueithel te eae onal tea 1,270,216 50,000 1,320, 216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— 

Nort bi @ hanne len hie wwe ole eh ook ere us reer eee 1,995,143 - 1,995, 143 

RIVET IROAOMES) 0 ty. Ane one. os oo xaos kt nara 483,830 - 483,830 

Cralops! Genel Yi), Gs Se Mea Rens ope tetany abies 1,039,896 - 1,039,896 

St. Lawrence ShipiCana ley 8: Yi eee Sa ey M2 eae oe 135, 870 —1,709 134, 068 

SUPA GLO lpi Bets! og ie COMM LO A) V VRE NN Ne Lebaron wien | okra few y HE Oak 127, 229 - 127,229 

Sb. (PRWe RS it Heal Bitioe nee ecu bein taal AUER irclnen eS OR oe Me Ae IR 648, 547 - 648, 547 

PERT EE COO: IGS Coes eAMMMeN igh Seat at eee ay a CMO oR eer paanertey 489,599 - 489,599 

My) Se ee See ey ne Bey REIS SPEER OE SRA 19,319, 760 17,415 19,337,175 

RARER ES Sci Deon tn te ace ik Ut Ld oun tah breed ie Met ae 29,908,498 —1,2102 29,907,288 

Meeliand- Ship Gann. yooietd yi palm oncuan ie coaeisteve are det ky co Mila aes 50,772,093 11,960, 465 62,732,558 

WATTAR S PORE. Cid ak ce athcs ete ne eeu ae era ae 877,091 - 877,091 

Walliams) GalODS cs. ced cies yack are chat th Beene avs Apap vei ae Gta 6, 143,468 - ~ 6,143,468 

burg PLADEG Plat. Lee ers lg ire Bee ee ae ene ieee Crane ees 2,159,881 - 2,159,881 

SPLEEN Cott oly) e AOOmnpett th Ulan aage me” OMELUD AMWNp anid ayaal antl e pf! 1,334, 552 ~ 1,384, 552 

Canale in venereal. 0. ios) Wao et ics ae Le el Sa aa 34, 967 - 34, 967 

4305 iW MRE ROA Lee) sro ae OAR. aa Mell nee Lanka WR Meaty EM it 6. 163,787,855 12,024, 461 175,812,316 


1 The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 
1852 and the statistics are not included in this table. 2 Revenue. 


Appendix IIl.—Expenditures by the Dominion Department of Public Works in the 
Maritime Provinces from Confederation to March 31, 1925 


A statement herewith from the Chief Accountant’s Branch of the Department of Public 
Works shows by provinces the expenditures on construction and repair and maintenance of 
public buildings since Confederation, also the expenditures on dredging and on construction 
and repairs of harbours, from Confederation to March 31st, 1925. 

Of a total expenditure of $172,414,033.38 on public buildings since Confederation, $3,271,- 
388.21 of which was not separable by provinces, there was expended in Nova Scotia $5,579,- 
356.89, in Prince Edward Island $915,483.69, in New Brunswick $6,516,074.22, or a total of 
$13,010,914.80, or 7-55 per cent. Of the total expenditure for this purpose, Nova Scotia account- 
ed for 3-24 per cent, Prince Edward Island for 0-53 per cent, and New Brunswick for 3-78 per 
cent. This percentage of expenditure was considerably smaller than the proportion of the Mari- 
times on a population basis. 

On the other hand, out of $190,255,557.99 shown by the statement to have been spent on 
harbours and rivers since Confederation, $6,691,080.54 of which could not be allocated by pro- 
vinces, there was spent in the Maritime Provinces a total of $50,117,496.38, or 26-34 p.c. of the 
total. Of this sum $18,041,521.86 or 9-48 per cent of the total, was expended in Nova Scotia, 
$3,485,416.03 or 1-83 per cent in Prince Edward Island, and $28,590,558.47, or 15-03 per cent, 
in New Brunswick. ‘ 

In considering these percentages, it should be remembered that in 1871 the three Maritime 
Provinces contained 20-80 per cent of the total population and in 1921 only 11-38 per cent. 
A fair average for the 50 year period would perhaps be the 16-64 per cent of 1901, or approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the total population. 
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Taking the two items of public buildings and harbours and rivers together, out of a grand 
total of $362,669,591.37 expended since Confederation, the total for the Maritimes was $63,128,- 
411.18 or 17-4 per cent of the grand total. 


STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL AMOUNTS SPENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WORKS, IN BACH PROVINCE, 
FROM CONFEDERATION TO 31st Marcu, 1925. 


Construction 


sae — and repairs Maintenance 
$ cts. $ = ets. $ ets. $ ets. 
toe Public Buildings— 
ME COGIAL CS .5 os Kamps ai an | Made - | 38,721,087 35} 1,858,269 54} 5,579,356 89 
Prince Pdward Island sj 66s. yc gb. cok - 540,810 41 374,673 28 915,483 69 
Bens VUNSWICK 8 het ey owe ee -— | 4,750,063 23] 1,766,010 99] 6,516,074 22 
ics Se Oe — | 18,007,273 65} 8,046,327 91} 26,053,601 56 
ois 7 OSCR Gero DE 5 Ae Eat ae a Sn — | 63,277,677 65| 34,749,635 35} 98,027,313 00 
2G. DE EE Oe ees? ak oer ey get - | 5,801,679 15} 2,376,688 98} 8,178,368 13 
Saskatchewan and Alberta............... — | 8,319,532 33} 3,513,633 21] 11,833,165 54 
Prien Columbia. 160) PO ae, -—| 7,446,241 91! 2,597,072 36] 10,043,314 27 
DREN cd 2 ONS ew Shia! Prete cree dele wee - 485,291 88} 1,510,675 99} 1,995,967 87 
Pibhe Buildings Generally............... - | 1,685,403 33] 1,585,984 88] 3,271,388 21 
— 1114,085,060 89] 58,378,972 49|172, 414,033 38 
Dredging 
Totals, Harbours and Rivers— 
OCCT ine Ar Lk ee ls ie, 5,962,680 88] 12,078,840 98 — | 18,041,521 86 
Prince: dward Island...:........s.00¢. 1,326,023 90) 2,159,392 15 — | 3,485,416 05 
POW OPUS WICK 6155.) 0h5/chooyaket orice aretel er oralatehe 11,801,681 90) 16,788,876 57 — | 28,590,558 47 
CR Ye Sti so Oa e edlerc aden ae 10,377,479 59} 32,347,622 23 — | 42,725,101 82 
RE oe SKA MUA ae dute aacareoter oaks 21,614,036 09) 33,995,551 41 — | 55,609,587 50 
RTE Re ro cat, Uae els kay aie 1,204,362 92) 2,964,297 91 - | 4,168,660 83 
Saskatchewan and Alberta............... 150,263 55 675,795 00 - 826,058 55 
Peper OMT DIA... ccc eck od case eee ue 8,750,169 39] 21,042,865 98 — | 29,793,035 37 
CE toe ego Calas ek - 324,537 00 - 324,537 00 
Harbours and Rivers Generally.......... 155,114 82) 6,535,965 72 - | 6,691,080 54 


61,341,813 04/128,913,744 95 190, 255,557 99 


Sundry Totals: (A)— 


Eo ase 0 10,516,120 51 10,516,120 51 


PtP TET TVOOINS..... © 5:5 dac\e<. ae dec oe cette a s —| 4,855,750 61 ~ | 4,855,750 61 
IROGGS ANG -DTIAGES: ... ok occ ccc ce cece e nels — | 5,076,587 07 — | 5,076,587 07 
Telegraph and Telephone Lines.......... - | 20,339,201 38 — | 20,339,201 38 
Miseolaneous,. <6) tbo lee Rl es opin — | 15,699,189 04 15,699,189 04 
War and demobilization........0.3...0c6. - | 12,567,347 34) 2,278,702 87 14, 846,050 21 

Meare LOtAIS Ys oth cele ess Peek sh 61,341,813 04/312, 003,001 79] 60,657,675 36/434, 002,490 19 


(A) Not apportionable by Provinces. 


Appendix III.—Credits claimed by the Maritime Provinces in compensation for non- 
participation in lands in the Prairie Provinces, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Maritime Provinces, in presenting certain claims to the Dominion Government, include 
three which concern the question of public lands. These have been stated as follows:— 

1. A credit as against the Dominion Government equivalent on a per capita basis of 
calculation to that extended to Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta on account of school 
lands. 

2. A credit as against the Dominion Government of such an amount as will fairly 
represent, on a per capita basis of calculation, the proprietary interest of the Maritimes 
in the Public Lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, transferred to the Government 
of these Provinces. 

3. A credit as against the Dominion Government as compensation for non-participa- 
tion in the federal lands transferred to Quebec and Ontario under the legislation of 1888, 
1898, and 1912; when these credits have been arbitrated and established, the interest thereon 
should be paid annually according to the methods followed with respect to the debt allow- 
ances to the several provinces at Confederation. 

A brief statement on each of these demands is appended. 
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Claim 1.—The most readily available basis on which to establish the credits demanded is 
the annual payment of the Dominion Government to the three Prairie Provinces. These pay- 
ments, as shown in the accompanying statement, are made up of (1) interest on principal money 
invested, (2) all other than principal money (i.e. revenue from leases, etc.) and (3) interest accrued 
on current account. ‘Total payments to the three provinces during the year ended March 31, 
1925, on account of school lands amounted to $1,848,065. At the estimated population of 
2,141,100 (June 1, 1925) these payments were made at the rate of $0.86 per head. Payments 
at this per capita rate (taken for 1925 as the latest year available and for the three Prairie Pro- 
vinces together) would have amounted in Prince Edward Island to $75,078, in Nova Scotia to 
$461,734 and in New Brunswick to $346,838, a total to the three Maritime Provinces of $883,650, 
as per the following statement: ‘ 


School Lands 


PAYMENTS BY DOMINION GOVERNMENT TO THE THREE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1925 


Manitoba— 
Interest on: Principal .Money. invested..... 2.1.0... csebeeccnstemnepetes $ 287,125 
Aiother than Principal MOOV ciscsancsicccacnweies o00 s srutmenh «seem 12,950 
Interest. OniCuUrrEnt BECOUNE 24 AF coca) ons a ois cide bia ials Ga ante cae Celaya as 392 
A i’o) | eae eae NL 5 RROD Banas Sei einen 0 REORDER eo OW coo ARR oe 300, 467 
Saskatchewan— 
Interest on Principal Money invested: 6.4 cca ccc bce hk ee ele os ss oie 658,325 
All-other than Principal! Momeyts ie, Soe Oe aaeieolesti lea wis dla eal scorn eaten 292,754 
Interest on current account. 8S. He. Bily AE hea in kn did eee seek ante 10,475 
Total «0. <i RE A ode BE, Beds ORAL. ois ate oe cee Enea ne tale 961, 554 
Alberta— 
Interest on Principal Money invested..........ccccccsecccesecceececcccs 346,350 
A other than Principal Money ore oc oes tia as o/s yay tisinisie « sates oat oie 231,992 
Anterest ON CULTENG ABECOUNCH Horie os ie ete ee -Leleio scl cicrels oie aiels creole @ clereeisens 7,702 
d er 2: | Cee ee EE PRR S Me HME CL At? MEGA rn CURE aha CS esc 586, 044 


Grand Tota, ee coe oe ob Co cs cco fb bbw bibiersfe\hahelerbateuhel set ia cone $1,848,065 


Population (est.) of oar Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1925—2,141,100. 
Payment per head, 1925—$0. 

Population (est.) of Nova Leet a, 1925—536,900. 

Payment on same basis—$461,734. 

Population (est.) of Prince Edward Island, 1925—87,300. 

Payment on same basis—$75,078. 

Population (est.) of New Brunswick, 1925—403,300. 

Payment on same basis—$346,838. 

Total payments to three Maritime Provinces—$883,650. 


Claim 2.—To determine a credit which would represent the proprietary interest of the 
Maritime Provinces in the public lands of the Prairie Provinces, in the event of these lands 
being transferred to the provincial governments, several factors must be considered. An 
important one is a comparison between the expenditure made on Dominion lands in these 
provinces and the revenue received from their administration. These figures, as quoted from 
the statement by the Deputy Minister of the Interior, dated Sept. 30, 1918, were $86,441,808 
and $46,914,172 respectively, showing a net excess of expenditure over revenue of $39,527,636. 
This phenomenon is to be explained in part by the relatively small value of the lands at the time 
of settlement, the policy of free homesteads, and the high costs of surveying and general admin- 
istration. ‘The same conditions, moreover, which caused this situation in the past, are to be 
considered in a computation of the present or future value of lands still unsold, especially in 
the case of agricultural lands. 


Certain areas of land, in Alberta particularly, form an exception to the general rule as 
illustrated by the above figures, in that they promise remunerative returns from mining leases 
or royalties, while a substantial income is now received from timber dues. 
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The three Prairie Provinces receive, as a part of their subsidy from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, certain payments ‘‘in lieu of land” or as compensation for the retention of lands within 
their boundaries by the Dominion Government. The present annual subsidy to each of the 
three provinces, based on their population as at the census of 1921, amounts to $562,500. This 
subsidy, in the event of the lands being transferred to the provincial governments, would no 
doubt be discontinued. 


If the receipts and expenditures of the Dominion Government on Dominion lands during 
recent years be taken as an indication of the value, from the standpoint of Government 
revenue, of these lands, it will be seen that during the fiscal years 1921 to 1925 Dominion Govern- 
ment expenditures on this account exceeded receipts in every year. This expenditure does not 
include the payments to the provinces “‘in lieu of land.” 


Claim 3.—The determination of what credit might be granted to the Maritime Provinces 
as compensation for non-participation in the federal lands granted to Ontario and Quebec at 
various times would seem to be a somewhat involved problem. The northern areas granted 
to the two provinces would no doubt be considered as belonging on the assets side of a balance 
sheet, but only on account of their potentialities, rather than from the point of view of revenues 
realized from their possession. Since no precise information respecting these territories is 
available, any computation of their value to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec or of com- 
pensation to be allotted to the Maritime Provinces for their non-participation in these or similar 
lands, would require much more detailed investigation than the question has heretofore recei- 
ved. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—EDUCATION 


Education, in the broader sense of the term, means the development of the latent powers 
of the individual, with the object of making him in the strictly literal sense a more valuable 
member of society. The individual may not, of course, in each and every instance exert his” 
improved powers towards practical results, but in the mass he does so. Education therefore 
when applied to the masses is economically productive; what is spent on public general education 
is seed sown in the expectation of a harvest to be actually reaped. 

In economic language, education is the means of securing that trained labour force which 
makes the chief difference between the productivity of the American and the Chinese population. 
At least three-fourths of the national income of the most progressive countries is due to the 
earning power of human beings, whether as hand workers or as organizers and captains of industry. 
The best and easiest way to augment that national dividend (which means the augmentation 
. of general well-being and the reduction of poverty to a minimum), is through developing 
the personal powers of the people. 

In many respects the educational policy of the Maritime Provinces and particularly of 
Nova Scotia has resembled that of Scotland*, especially in its requirement that even the one- 
room school shall prepare its students for the university—so that ‘‘every recruit may have a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack”. The query may suggest itself whether the type of education 
given has been too predominantly intellectual and professional, with the result of pushing its 
graduates out of their native province into wider spheres—whether educational effort should 
now be given a direction toward those occupations which would develop the latent resources 
of the Maritimes. 

Because of the vitally important place of educational policy in the composition and the 
economy of society, the following sketch of the systems of the Maritime Provinces, 
(prepared in the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau) is included as a contribution toward 
the consideration of their general situation. The historical development of education by pro- 
vinces is given first in some detail; the concluding pages are devoted to certain broader compar- 
isons which may elucidate the general policy that has been pursued up to the present. 


Nova Scotia 


Historical Sketch—General.—The history of education in Nova Scotia falls into five fairly 
definite periods: (1) The period of private schools or church education. (2) The period of semi- 
private education during which the state assisted education with more or less precarious grants 
(1732 to 1811). The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an Anglican 
institution, was particularly active in promoting education during this second period. Education 
resembled that in England, the institutions being mainly “secondary”, i.e. schools taking in 
children at early ages (around 10 years) and giving them what is understood now as both 
elementary and secondary education. (3) The third period (1811-1864) began when a common 
school system was founded and machinery set up for its support by steady government grants 
and such local organizations for school purposes as the school section (1826). This period 
culminated in the appointment of a Superintendent of Education (1854) and the establishment 
of a normal school (1855). (4) The fourth period (1864-1893) began in 1864 when a free school 
system was established supported on the principle of compulsory property assessment and 
poll tax so that all contributed to its support, and not the parents of school children alone. 
During this period the high school was really an institution for the training of teachers or 


* Scotland, said Macaulay in his famous speech on education, used to be one of the poorest and most 
despised of countries. But when general education was provided in her parochial schools, ‘‘wherever the 
Scotchman went he carried his superiority with him’’. 
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preparation for a university. The normal school was an academic institution, except 
that it trained only those looking forward to teaching. This period may be said to have 
culminated in 1893 when the normal school was made a purely professional and the high school 
a purely academic institution. (5) The fifth period from 1893 to the present, with a landmark 
bearing upon secondary education in 1908, has been noted for the adoption by the province 
of most of the modern activities in education, including the different methods of holding 
adolescents at school, industrial education, the care of the health of school children, and the 
special education of the weaker ones. The work of either elementary or secondary education . 
may be taken wherever there is a teacher qualified to give it, and the secondary institutions 
are willing to take in such pupils at any point in their high school career. 

The Free School Act of 1864 with subsequent minor changes placed the school system in 
its present form, so far as organization for its support was concerned. The cost of support was 
to come from three sources: (1) the provincial grant paid directly to the teacher and apportioned 
according to the certificate held—this grant was afterwards changed to a fixed sum; (2) the county 
grant raised by a poll tax and apportioned as follows: $25.00 received by each section for each 
‘teacher engaged; the balance distributed on the basis of average attendance; (3) sectional pro- 
perty assessment. The three sources in 1866 amounted to $136,821 government grant; $55,462 
‘county fund;and $176,252 school section assessment; in 1925 the figures were respectively 
$658,648, $524,037 and $2,522,255. It has been argued that the second mentioned form of 
support is the preferable one in that it enables the more prosperous to help in the support of poor 
communities. 

Special advances in education with the date either of legislation or initiation may be listed 


as follows: 

1. School for the deaf, 1851. 

2. School for the blind, 1867. 

3. College of agriculture, 1885. 

4. Summer school of science, 1887. 

5. School of art, 1887. 

6. Training in English in night schools (about 1890). 

7. School of horticulture (at Wolfville), merged later with the college of agriculture, 1894. 

8. Experiment in consolidation, 1903. 

9. Manual training in high schools (about 1894). 

10. School of mines (before 1896). 

11. Office of Director of Technical Education established, and a technical college founded, 1907. 
12. Director of rural science appointed, 1912. 

Compulsory education has been in force from an early date. In 1895, school sections were 
required under penalty to take a vote at annual meetings on the question of compulsory atten- 
dance; if the measure passed, trustees were required to compel attendance between the ages 
of 7 and 12 for 120 days during the year. There were already (in 1895) 411 sections which had 
adopted compulsory attendance. There was also an act by which children in cities and towns 
between 6 and 16 were required to attend full time with certain exceptions; by 1903 more than 
two-thirds of the sections in the province had adopted it. In 1917 every child of school age in 
an institution for the poor was required to attend public school regularly, his education being 
maintained by the municipality in which he had a settlement. In 1918, compulsory attendance 
age requirements in other than cities and towns were extended to 14 years of age, but still left 
to a vote of the ratepayers; the compulsory law in a section could be rescinded by a two-thirds 
majority. The present compulsory laws were enacted in 1921.* 

By 1907 a system of teachers’ annuities was in force, which by amendments in 1910, 1912, 
1914 and 1917 brought in inspectors, normal school teachers and the staffs of the schools for the 
blind and deaf. 


Universities and Colleges.—In 1789 an act was passed incorporating King’s College. The 
agitation which resulted from the dominant influence of the Anglican Church in higher educa- 
tion eventually led to the establishment in 1811 of grammar schools. One of these, Pictou 
Academy, founded on the plan of a Scottish university, was incorporated in 1816, but was given 
no degree conferring powers, though its students graduated by examination as Master of Arts 
of Glasgow university. Owing to a cessation of grants this academy was forced to function as 
a high school in 1832. In 1821 Dalhousie College was founded after the model of a Scottish 
university. In 1823, 1835 and 1885 attempts were made to consolidate Dalhousie and King’s 


*For a summary of these laws see Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1925, page VIII, issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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but without success. In 1838 owing to certain discrimination against the Baptists, the latter 
founded Acadia College at Wolfville as a separate institution. In 1845 Dalhousie was closed 
and functioned as a high school from 1849 to 1859. A Presbyterian College founded in affilia- 
tion with Pictou Academy originated in 1820 and eventually migrated to Halifax in 1860. In 
1854 St. Francis Xavier College (Roman Catholic) was founded at Antigonish. Another Roman 
Catholic College, St. Mary’s, was opened at Halifax in 1860. Mount Allison University, estab- 
lished by the Methodists in 1862 in New Brunswick just across the border, drew from Nova 
Scotia a provincial grant of $2,400 up to 1881. Up to this year (1881) grants from the public 
treasury were made to all these colleges. As the University of Halifax, which was established 
by the legislature in 1876 after the fashion of London University (i.e. as an examining or degree 
conferring body only), had demonstrated its failure to accomplish the design of bringing all the 
degree conferring institutions together, and as certain of the older universities refused to give 
up their charters, the government in 1881 withdrew all grants, and the University of Halifax 
ceased work. College Ste. Anne (Acadian), was founded in 1890 and given university 
powers in 1892. The seminary of the Holy Heart (also Acadian), was founded in 1895 
with degree conferring powers. Mount St. Vincent Academy was given degree conferring powers 
in 1924. At the present time there are eight degree conferring institutions in Nova Scotia. 
As there are three universities in New Brunswick and one in Prince Edward Island, the Maritime 
Provinces possess altogether eleven independent universities (King’s having been recently amal- 
gamated with Dalhousie) while there are only ten independent universities in all the rest of the 
Dominion. 


New Brunswick 


Historical Sketch.—In New Brunswick the history of education may be divided into four 
periods: (1) the period of purely private instruction (up to 1784); (2) the period of semi-private, 
i.e. partly state aided education, the remaining support being given by churches, benevolent 
societies and individuals (1784 to 1802); (3) from the date at which local machinery was intro- 
duced and state grants became constant until the establishment of free schools (1802-1874) ; 
(4) the free school period (1874 to the present). 

In the early days, the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
contributed liberally here as in Nova Scotia. The New England Company (organized in England 
in 1649), also turned its attention to New Brunswick after the American Revolution, and estab- 
lished schools, chiefly for the education of the Indians, in six counties. One of these schools 
continued until 1826. The most influential society operating in New Brunswick was the National 
Society, founded in London in 1811. This Society adopted what was known as the Madras 
system (sometimes as the “Bell” system, after its originator),—a system of instruction in towns 
and other large schools by the older pupils under the direction of an usher, all being selected 
by the master of the school. New Brunswick reflects this method at the present day, being 
the only province making use of what is known as classroom assistants. 

As in Nova Scotia, state aid in New Brunswick was first extended to secondary and higher 
education. In 1786 the Council set aside 2,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Fredericton to 
endow a provincial academy of arts and science, and in 1800 the academy was established as 
the College of New Brunswick, afterwards (1828) known as King’s College, and since 1869 as 
the University of New Brunswick. This grant was increased from time to time until in 1829 
it reached its present amount, viz.: $8,844. Until 1845 the members of the college council 
were required to be members of the Church of England. Since 1891 this university has been 
closely connected with the public school system, through the provision that the chief inspector 
should be president of its Senate. In 1805 the first of a series of grammar schools was esta- 
blished at St. John. These schools, like the similar ones in Nova Scotia, admitted children 
around the age of ten and carried them through university matriculation, the system being the 
same as the secondary education known in England and Europe (and in a sense in Quebec), 
the difference between it and “secondary education” in other provinces being that the latter 
is a mere continuation of elementary school work to which qualified pupils from all classes and 
conditions of the population are admitted, while the former was not a continuation of elementary 
work but a system running parallel with three or four years of elementary work and having a 
tendency to exclude the poorer element. A number of scholarships each year enabled a few 
of the brightest poor pupils to partake of secondary education. In New Brunswick the grammar 
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school is still so called, but in other respects it corresponds to the county academy in Nova 
Scotia*. They were placed under the control of the Board of Education in 1861; those at St. 
John and Fredericton, however, were exempted from the operation of the Act, and it was not 
till 1871 that provision was made that grammar schools should be free as well as other schools, 
and that the pupils of the common schools should be graded into them. By an Act of 1858, 
provision was made for one school in each parish of a higher grade than the ordinary common 
school. These were to be known as “Superior Schools”. They still exist as the high schools 
free to all the qualified pupils of the parish in which they are situated. 

An Act of 1802 provided certain grants for common schools, and an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to create a public common school system; at the same time common school education 
was being carried on by the societies already mentioned. In 1816 an act was passed providing 
for the appointment of town or parish school trustees with powers to assess the inhabitants, this 
power being withdrawn in 1818. Other acts were passed in 1823, 1829, 1833, 1837, 1840 and 1844, 
the schools then being managed by the Court of General Sessions of the Peace in each city. As 
a result of a report of a government committee, a Board of Education was formed and empower- 
ed to establish normal and model schools, to appoint two school inspectors for the province, to 
prescribe text books and provide for the classification of teachers. Normal and model schools 
were opened in Fredericton and St. John in 1847, and later one at Chatham. Boards of exami- 
ners were appointed on whose reports teachers were licensed and received an allowance trom the 
government. Previously, under the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, teachers were 
licensed by the Bishop of London. The first superintendent of education was appointed in 
1852, as was also an inspector for each county. The districts were empowered to assess them- 
selves for the support of schools by the Parish School Act. Finally, in 1871 an act was passed 
providing for the establishment of a free non-sectarian school system, which began operations 
in the following year, the cost to be borne by a continuation of the government grant to teachers, 
a county assessment and district assessment. This, it will be noticed, is the same as the method 
of support in Nova Scotia. For capital expenditure, trustees were allowed to issue debentures. 
The three forms of support in 1925 contributed to the expenditure approximately as follows:— 
Government grants, $400,059; county funds, $211,885; and district assessment, $2,736,480. 


Landmarks in the recent history of education in New Brunswick are as follows:— 


Year 
Provision for the education of the blind (at the school for the blind in Halifax, N.S.). 1892 
Provision for the education of the deaf (at the school for the deaf , Halifax, N.S.), a little later 


Grant Jor sehool dbraries.§. oan eat) SSL Ul Int) Aane REG Ae ia AL 1899 
Manual training department in connection with the normal school.................. 1900 
Grant for manual training and domestic science in the schools.................... 1902 
Expeniment in consolidation... eee eae OR AE ek, ANN Raia lees lag 1903 
Free'text:-bookein eehodleiss 0.063 ose Wom, a eR ee EN of 10 Neem ae a 1906 
Legislation empowering boards to employ medical officers (at district’s own charge) 1912 
Evening school for technical education opened at St. John......................... 1912 
Agricultural rural summer school at Woodstock............0.00c00000-............. 1913 


In 1917 the province reciprocated a similar act in Nova Scotia by admitting the 8rd, 2nd, 
1st and the next higher class of Nova Scotia normal trained teachers to corresponding standing 
in New Brunswick for one year, providing they held the necessary Dominion physical training 
certificates, this temporary license to be made permanent on passing a satisfactory examinaton 
in School Law and Civics. 


University Education.—Mention has already been made of the rise of the University of New 
Brunswick (founded in 1800, present charter 1860). Mount Allison University was founded 
in 1838 (present charter 1863) and St. Joseph’s in 1864 (present charter 1898). Mount Allison 
still draws a large proportion of its students from Nova Scotia ; In 1925 out of a total registration 
of 234 in regular courses 101 were from that province. 


*The grammar schools in Nova Scotia became the county academies which are high schools free to 
all the educationally qualified pupils of the county in which they are situated. Other high schools co- 
exist with these, situated in towns other than county towns, and are free only to the pupils of the munici- 
palities in which they are situated. 
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Prince Edward Island 


Provision in the shape of a land grant was made for education in this Province in 1767. 
A national school was opened in Charlottetown in 1821. In 1825 the first Education Act was 
passed, authorizing the government to pay, for four years, one-sixth of the teachers’ salaries and 
£50 to each of the three counties for masters of grammar schools. In 1837 the first Superin- 
tendent of Education was appointed, but from 1848 to 1853 the general superintendent was 
displaced by county superintendents*. The Free Education Act was passed in 1853 and pro- 
vided for the payment of almost the whole of the teachers’ salaries from the provincial treasury. 
In 1856 a normal school was opened. In 1860 Prince of Wales College was established; it was 
opened to women and amalgamated with the normal school in 1879. In 1877 the Public School 
Act was passed organizing the system practically in its present form. The act provided for a 
Chief Superintendent of Education, together with a Board of Education to consist of members 
of the Executive, the principal of Prince of Wales College and the Chief Superintendent. The 
powers and duties of the board included the establishment of normal schools with model depart- 
ments, the appointment of three school inspectors, the examination and licensing of school 
teachers, the prescribing of text books, etc. Sources of support were: (1) The Provincial Trea- 
sury, to pay teachers’ salaries and general costs of administration; and (2) Local assessment 
to defray all the expenses of the school district other than teachers’ salaries; trustees might 
raise loans not to extend over seven years to meet capital expenditure. In 1925 the amounts 


_ from the different sources of support were as follows: Government grant, $285,102; district 


supplement, $85,582; other expenses paid by district $82,015. A compulsory section of the Act 
requires children between 8 and 13 to attend at least 12 weeks, 6 of which are to be consecutive. 
The school system is non-sectarian. The Board of Education is permitted to make grants for 
school libraries equal to one-half the sum raised by the district. ‘Trustees are empowered to 
provide children in certain cases with text books. 

An experiment in consolidation was made in 1903. In 1913 another consolidation was 
effected, and still another in 1916. A two weeks’ course in agriculture was inaugurated by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1913 and a second course of two weeks in 1914. The grants under 
the Dominion Technical Education Act were extended to this province on the understanding 
that because of its special needs it might expend them on Agricultural Education 


Comparison of education in the Maritime Provinces and elsewhere in the Dominion 


The Form and Purpose of Education.—In form, the educational systems of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces are closely similar to each other. The acting executive head is a “Superintendent’’ of 
Education, instead of a “Deputy Minister”; while the Department of Education is linked 
with the government not by being under a minister, as in most of the other provinces, but 
through a council representing members of the government. (It would seem that the “Chief 
Superintendent” pervades the system rather more in New Brunswick than in the other two 
provinces). ‘The common or elementary school systems so far as subject matter and mcdes 
of support are concerned are practically the same in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. New 
Brunswick has a unique feature in the classroom asistant. Both in New Brunswick and Prince ~ 
Edward Island the normal school for the training of teachers is an academic institution, pupils 
being admitted to the normal school in New Brunswick directly from the elementary grades of 
rural schools and given their high school training in the normal school itseif. In Nova Scotia 
there is a complete separation between academic training in the high schools and professional 
training in the normal school, although an additional year of academic training is still accepted 
in lieu of normal school training in qualifying for the lower classes of teachers’ certificates. 
Quebec is the only other province in Canada which resembles the Maritimes, especially New 
Brunswick, in respect of teacher training. There is a vaguer line of demarcation between ele- 
mentary and high school work in New Brunswick than in either of the other two provinces, 
especially Nova Scotia. In the rural schools in New Brunswick it is difficult to distinguish where 
elementary work ends and high school work begins; in Nova Scotia the provincial high school 
examinations and a definite division into grades effect a complete separation. In consequence 
New Brunswick appears to have the lowest proportion in high school grades of any province in 
Canada, while Nova Scotia appears to have the highest. The comparison is not valid, however, 


*Hence the title ‘‘Chief Superintendent’’ used at present. 
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since in the high school grades in New Brunswick the rural pupils are not properly represented. 
The same situation existed in Prince Edward Island as in New Brunswick until the province 
adopted a uniform grading following the Dominion Conference on Education Statistics in 1921. 
Before this time it would appear as if the Island had a negligible proportion in high school out- 
side of Prince of Wales College; it is now seen to be one of the best in this respect. Nova 
Scotia has long emphasized the continuity of the school system through elementary and secon- 
dary work; this encourages pupils to go on to high school, regardless of the calling they intend to 
follow; in New Brunswick rural pupils are graded out of the common schools either into the 
normal school for teacher training or into university matriculation courses,—a handicap on 
pupils who intend neither to teach nor to go on to a university. Perhaps Nova Scotia may be 
said to encourage going on to high school work for the purpose of general education regardless 
of another goal more than any other province in Canada. This, no doubt, is due to an inherited 
love of education for education’s sake, while remnants of the former system persist in New Bruns-' 
wick. In Prince- Edward Island, as in Nova Scotia, the rural schools teach some high school 
work where the teacher is qualified to offer it; in New Brunswick rural schools, the elementary 
work is supplemented with some latin and algebra in the last two grades, and probably few go 
further except those intending to teach or to go on to a university. All the other provinces of 
Canada, except Quebec, like Nova Scotia, offer every facility to extend general education regard- 
less of future calling through high school work. 

Financial and other Problems of Support.—Conditions in this respect in the three provinces 
do not differ materially from those of other provinces in so far as urban schools are concerned. ~ 
The rural school presents the greatest difficulty and the greatest difference. In Prince Edward 
Island, where the country is thickly settled and the farmers are prosperous, the main difficulty 
is the general unwillingness to bear taxation; in this province the chief support of education is 
assumed by the government. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the rural ratepayers shoulder 
the greater part of the burden, but in most sections they are less prosperous. In Nova Scotia, 
though the system is excellent and the material trained at the normal schools also excellent, the 
rural schools cannot afford to pay the teacher graduates of the high and normal schools what they 
can receiveelsewhere. Consequently in rural schools in Nova Scotia in 1925, out of 1,560 teachers, 
435 were new teachers and 864 were new to section. This means that 1,299 out of the 1,560 
schools had a new teacher in that year and only 261 had the same teacher as in the previous year. 
Out of the 1,560 teachers, 736 had one year or less of teaching experience; 1,010 had 2 
years or less; 949 had what is called a ‘“D”’ certificate, or a temporary or permissive certificate 
(being lower than ‘““Third’”’ class in other provinces); 458 had a ‘‘C” certificate or what would be 
considered third class in other provinces; so that 1,405 had a certificate of third class rank or lower. 
The average salary of teachers in rural centres was $426 for females and $482 for males, the 
males forming only a very small proportion. In Ontario rural public schools the average salary 
of males was $1,168 and of females $994. There is no such discrepancy in the cost of living 
between the two provinces, and it is easy to see why with a normal school turning out about 400 
trained teachers a year there should be only 1,827 normal trained teachers out of 3,331 in Nova 
Scotia, and why practically all of these normal trained teachers should be in village or urban 
schools. In New Brunswick the situation is somewhat better, It is clear, however, that the 
financial situation is the one great obstacle to rural education in the three provinces, especially 
Nova Scotia. Consolidation has been tried unsuccessfully in the latter province. In New 
Brunswick a few of the schools which were consolidated are still in operation as consolidations, | 
and seem to be doing good work, but there has been no growth. In Prince Edward Island the 
need for consolidaton is not great and there is really no good reason why rural schools should not 
be in as favourable a position as urban schools. The three means of support, viz., government 
grants, county fund and district or section assessment in the other two provinces yieid amounts 
to which the government contributes about the same proportion as in the other provinces of 
Canada, so that the ratepayers carry as great a share of the burden as elsewhere. The solution 
of the difficulty would seem to be larger units than the school section by means of which one 
board could levy taxes for several schools and apportion these according to the needs of each 
school as well as choose the teacher, arrange for consolidations, ete. 

Progressiveness.—It is also clear from the historical sketch that each province is as fully 
awake to the necessity for the various modern improvements in education as the other provinces 
of Canada. Nova Scotia introduced such activities as technical education, agricultural educa- 


Convention of the 
Workers! Educational Association 
at Oxford in 1907 


Speech by MacTavish, a Portsmouth shipright 


I am not here as a suppliant for my class. I decline to 
sit at\the rich man's gate praying for crumbs. I claim for my class 
the best that Oxford has to give, claim it as a right--wrongfully 
withheld--wrong not only to us but to Oxford. What is the true 
function of a university? Is it to train the nation's best men, or 
to sell its gifts to the rich? Istead of recruiting her students 
from the widest possible area, she has restricted her area of 
selection to the fortunate few. They come to her not for intellect- 
val training, but for veneeringe Not only are workpeople deprived 
of the right of access to that which belongs to no class or caste, 
but Oxford herself misses her true mission, while the nation and the 
race lose the services of its best men. I emphasize that point 
because I wish it to be remembered that workpeople could do more 
for Oxford than Oxford can do for workpeople. For, remember, 
democracy will realize itself, with or without the assistance of 
Oxford; but if Oxford continues to stand apart from the workpeople 
then she will ultimately be remembered, not for what she is, but for 
what she has been. 


And now having made good my claim, or our claim, to her 
best services, what is it that workpeople want from Oxford? Let 
us be frank with Oxford in this matter, because unless she under- 
stands what we want she can do nothing for us. The economics which 
emanate from Oxford are well adapted to meet the requirements and 
stimulate the minds of those young gentlemen who frequent her 
colleges, and because they are reduced to a science of social 
conduct and industrial practice which has made them and keeps them 
comfortable. But you cannot expect people to enthuse over a 
science which promises them no more than a life of precarious toil. 
We want from Oxford a new science of national and international 
economics--a science that will teach us the true relationship 
between production and consumption; that will teach us the true 
economic relationship in which men ought to men, men to women --- 
@ science based, not on the acquisitiveness of the individual, but 
on social utility. And here let me say that I believe that one of 
the reasons, if not the great reason, why our university extension 
lectures have not been successful is due to the fact that the 
average university extension lecturer is decidedly middle-class 
and upper-class in his outlook. The man in the street can see that 
the university extension enables the son of a workingman to escape 
from his class; but he does not see that it builds up that sense of 
human solidarity which is essential to the lifting of the class 
itself. We want Oxford to open her doors to the best of our people, 
and take them ine We want her to inspire them, not with the idea 
of getting on, but with the idea of social service. And finally 
let me say to young people: Strive to come to Oxford. ‘To Oxford 
I say: Open wide your doors and take us in; we need you; you need us. 
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tion, special classes, etc. quite early. Compulsory attendance at school is also well regulated. 
The machinery for education may be said to be in excellent shape, with good engineers to handie 
it, but with some lack of fuel: 

University Education.—University education is handicapped by the multiplicity of degree 
conferring institutions. This may not be serious so far as general work in arts and pure science 
is concerned; it is noticeable that graduates in these faculties give as good account of themselves 
as those of any university in Canada in post graduate work. It is, however, a serious obstacle 
in the way of equipping a strong institution for applied science, research work and the profes- 
sions where the training process requires expensive equipment. 

dette ee * 


Summing up. Other phases of education and the manner in which they differ in the Mari- 
time Provinces from the other provinces have been passed over in the preceding as unimportant. 
Emphasis has been laid on the ali important feature of the methods and means of financing 
schools and the consequences upon the teaching material which the rural Maritimes, especially 
Nova Scotia can retain. On this point perhaps alone can education in Nova Scotia be said to 
come second to that of any province in Canada. 

While omitting detailed discussion of comparative courses of studies and other subjects 
connected with education, it is necessary to draw attention to one further feature, viz., the 
rigid selection of the material passing through the high schools of the Maritimes, particularly in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. This will explain away the a priori assumption that because 
rural schools are handicapped and at the same time undertake high school work those who com- 
piete their high school work at them must be badly equipped educationally. This may be refuted 
as follows:— 

In Ontario in 1925 the successful candidates by subjects at the Lower School (grades 

IX and X) examinations averaged 93 p.c. of the total number of candidates; in the Middle 
School (grade XI) they averaged 73 p.c.; in the Upper School they averaged 80 p.c. It is 
clear that out of every 100 candidates for Lower School 100 x .93 x .73 x .80 or 54 p.c. 
complete successfully the upper school in the minimum time. Thus the elimination 
amounts to 46 p.c.—which elimination is, of course, reduced by further examinations. 
Now in Nova Scotia 62 p.c. of the candidates for Grade IX were successful; 43 p.c. of the 
candidates for Grade X; 52 p.c. of those for Grade XI and 68 p.c. of those for Grade XII. 
Thus out of every 100 candidates for Grade IX, 100 x -62 x -43 x -52 x -68 or 9 p.c. are 
able to go straight through Grade XII. In other words, out of the 100 candidates for 
Grade IX, 91 p.c. are eliminated or forced to reattend and write over again before com- 
pleting Grade XII. Thus the proportion going straight through in Ontario would compare 
with that in Nova Scotia roughly as 46 to 9 or five times as many. In New Brunswick, 
at the normal school entrance examinations, the proportion going straight through of every 
100 candidates for third class is about 3 p.c. and the elimination 97 p.c. The other provinces 
in Canada show rather more failures than Ontario but few as compared with the two Mari- 
time provinces. It is impossible to explain the elimination in the Maritimes as due to 
deficient mental calibre in the candidates; further, since the severity does not seem to be 
very much less in the case of the product of urban schools than in that of rural schools, it 
cannot be explained satisfactorily on the score of want of preparation: the urban schools 
of the Maritimes are admittedly not inferior to urban schools elsewhere. Further the 
logical manner in which the elimination proceeds in the Maritimes, being less in each suc- 
cessive year, shows that it is partly at least a weeding out of the poorer material so that 
only the best complete the work. The second year university and the upper class in the 
normal school select from the best 9 p.c. in Nova Scotia and the best 46 p.c. in Ontario. 
Assuming the mental calibre of the population in each province to be the same, it is clear 
that whatever superior preparation the 46 p.c. may have had they are not in a higher class 
than the best 9 p.c. in Nova Scotia or the best 3 p.c. in New Brunswick. The examination 
papers in Nova Scotia have been read by university professors who evidently weed out the 
weaker ones with great severity. Thus the universities and normal schools are likely to 
receive the very best material. The process is trying on the individual, no doubt, since he 
or she is either debarred from university or compelled to spend years in high school work until 
at last successful; but it should refute any argument advanced against the university material 
in these provinces. 
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